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STUDIES IN THE CHRONOLOGY OF ATHENS 
UNDER THE EMPIRE 
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INTRODUCTION * 


FTER discovering that Ferguson’s law did not cease its operation in the Empire 
period * the writer realized the need for a new and systematic study of this 
problem. New evidence and a more intimate knowledge of Athenian prosopography 
derived by the writer in the preparation of a prosopographia Attica for the Empire 
period have led to a number of changes in the position of secretaries. The question 
also arose of the continuity of tribal cycles after Sulla and their congruence with 
tribal cycles in the second century after Christ. It is hoped that sufficient progress 
has been made on this problem to encourage others who, through glimpses of order 
in the previously chaotic chronology of the first century before Christ, can make more 
progress in the chronology of this period. The remaining chapters in this study are 
concerned with the valuable chronological results derived from the application of 
Ferguson’s law. All the extant prytany secretaries are assigned their proper position 
in the tribal cycles. The relatively greater number of secretaries in the second half 
of the second century after Christ enables us now to determine the proper sequence 
of archons in the reign of Commodus and to date the prytany lists containing deiovroe 

from 165/6-209/10. 
1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the sine qua non help that he has received from Professors 


_D. Meritt, A. E. Raubitschek, S. Dow, and Dr. M. Mitsos. Giet 
eG Z Ch. A. Notopoulos, “ Ferguson’s Law in Athens under the Empire? A.J P., LXV > 1943, 


pp. 44-55. 
Hesperia, XVIII, 1 
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These studies in the chronology of the Empire period besides furnishing us with 
many accurate dates are an essential preparation for the work on the collaborative 
project in Athenian prosopography.’ For this project a more accurate chronology 
must be established for the Athenians in the Empire period. Inscriptions dated 
accurately by virtue of the presence of prytany secretaries can be used as magnets 
to attract many other and forthcoming inscriptions from the Agora prosopographi- 
cally related to them. Because of the presence of many family stemmata in our 
epigraphical evidence the changes in chronology are often considerable. It is hoped 
that in addition this will result in many contributions which epigraphy can render 
toward a more definitive history of Athens under the Romans which yet remains 
to be written. 


I. FERGUSON’S LAW IN ATHENS UNDER THE EMPIRE 
1. TriBAL CycLEs FroM 138/9 To 209/10 


An examination of the epigraphical evidence in the period following 138/9 estab- 
lishes with absolute certainty the operation of Ferguson’s law with respect to secretary 
tribal cycles. /.G., II’, 1765 is dated in 138/9 by the fact that the inscription mentions 
the fifteenth year of Hadrian’s era which commenced with his visit to Athens in 
124/5.* The secretary in this inscription is Xpvadyovos PAvev’s of the tribe Ptolemais 
(V). If we rotate the prytany secretaryship in the official order forward from this 
point we should find that in 167/8 through 169/70 Oeneis (VIII), Kekropis (IX), 
and Hippothontis (X) should hold the secretaryship. 

It happens that in the years 167/8-169/70 the sequence of archons is clear and 
their date certain.” The relevant facts are stated in the following table which contains 
three secretaries who can be dated consecutively in the Empire Period. 


Inscription Year Archon Secretary Demotic Tribe 


UG Leas 7a 167/8 ’"Avapxia (1) Movoatos ) PvAdouos Oeneis VIII 
TG Lees 5: 
Hesp., XI, 1942, 
Nos. 18 and 21, 
elo Rhy 168/9 = Twos Tovrixds XKpeBovios Tapaxos ‘AXAate’'s Kekropis IX 
1.G.,117;1776;1781 169/70 “Avapxia (IT) Kop. Mevec@eais CAgynet’s)® Hippothontis X 
* Ct. T.A.P.A., LXXV, 1944, xix, 
4 P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), pp. 18 ff. 
°Cf. W. Kolbe, Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1921, pp. 134, 137, 138-9, 149. The dvapyia mentioned in 
I.G., Il’, 1776, 1781, falls in the thirty-fourth year of the paidotribia of Abaskantos (cf. I.G., II?, 


2097 190). The perfect sequence of a tribal cycle in the secretaries of 167/8-169/70 shows that 
Kolbe’s dating of Abaskantos is now a certainty. 


° For the demotic of Kop. MeveoOevs, cf. A.J.P., LXIV, 1943, p. 49. 
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This tribal sequence gives us indisputable evidence of sequence in the official order 
from 138/9 to 169/70. 

If we begin with 138/9, the year in which the secretary comes from Ptolemais 
(V), and rotate forward tribal cycles in the official order we find that 209/10 is the 
year when Aiantis (XI) should hold the secretaryship. This is corroborated by 
i.G., II’, 1077, a decree passed in the archonship of @). Avoyévns. This archon has 
been dated with certainty by Dittenberger in 209/10,’ for the decree passed in 
Posideon (Dec.-Jan.) is in honor of Geta who was elevated by Septimius Severus, 
after the Caledonian campaign in the closing months of 209, to the rank of Augustus 
and assumed the title of Britannicus. The secretary for the year in which ®. Avoyévns 
was archon is ‘Podwv KahAiorov Mapadevis of the tribe Aiantis (XI). He establishes 
beyond doubt Dittenberger’s date * and furnishes conclusive evidence for the con- 
tinuation of Ferguson’s law. This coincidence, reached on the basis of two pieces of 
evidence quite independent of each other, definitely establishes the operation of 
Ferguson’s law in the Empire period, and specifically supplies us with the upper and 
lower limits of tribal cycles extending from 138/9 to 209/10. A review of the evidence 
concerning the prytany-secretaries shows that Ferguson’s law continued in the Empire 
period. With this discovery we now have the foundation for a more precise chro- 
nology of Athens. 


2. THE CONTINUITY OF TRIBAL CYCLES AFTER SULLA AND UNDER THE EMPIRE 


The discovery of tribal cycles in Athens from 138/9 to 209/10 raises the question 
of their continuity and congruence with tribal cycles in Hellenistic Athens. Do the 
tribal cycles of the prytany-secretaryship, when rotated backward from the second 
century after Christ, connect satisfactorily with the tribal cycles which terminate 
with the dictatorship of Medeios in 91/0 and the ensuing anarchy? Several important 
historical considerations must be kept in mind in testing the validity of this hypothesis. 

The first of these is the fundamental tact of the Romans in not interfering with 
local political machinery unless this interfered with Rome’s policies and interest. Our 
sources give ample testament to this. If furthermore we relate the existence of tribal 
cycles in Athens under the Romans before Medeios’ dictatorship with Appian’s testi- 
mony that Sulla, after capturing Athens in 86 B.c., “gave to the Athenians sub- 
stantially the same laws that had been previously established for them by the 
Romans ” ° we have no grounds for believing that Sulla made any changes in the 


eiteoperver.s.1.G.",n0..o/2, note 5; cf. J.G., 117, 1077, note to lines 6-7; J.G,, 111, 10: 

8 Graindor dates this archon in 208/9 or 209/10; cf. Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous 
PEmpire (Memoires de l’ Acad. Roy. de Belgique, VIII, 2, Brussels, 1922), no. 169. 

® Appian, Mith., 39; cf. S.I.G.*, 684, lines 15-16; [r]is drodedopevys kata [K«|ouwdv Tots "EAA | now 
é]Acvdepias; Cambridge Ancient History, VIII, 292-5; Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste (Cairo, 
1o77 vepp 10! o.,.130 fi/51.G., 11? 4992. 
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prytany-secretaryship. It is evident from inscriptions that tribal consciousness is Su 
strong after the Hellenistic period. The fact that the Council of 500 after Hadrian's 
visit to Athens still maintained the tribal mechanism in the prytany-secretaryship 
shows that the Romans were not disposed to interfere with a political expression of 
the Athenians’ deeply ingrained tribal consciousness. The Romans might for example 
raise the power of the Areopagos and diminish that of the Assembly; they might 
elevate the position of the hoplite general and vest the edOvvn in the Council rather 
than in the courts of the Assembly, but they would never consider the office of prytany- 
secretaryship a subject of necessary reform. The reforms of Sulla ® were of sucha 
nature as not to affect the tribal mechanism. 

It might be argued that the Athenians themselves may have discontinued it. This 
is unlikely, for, as will be shown, the prescripts of the decrees of the Council are with 
slight variation the same in the Hellenistic period, after Sulla, and in the early and 
late Empire periods. A decree as late as 209/10 shows the same formulaic diction 
and listing of details as a Hellenistic decree. A study of the prescripts of the Council 
in all periods shows the same tendency toward logical elaboration, the same passion 
for clerical detail. Where bureaucracy has supplanted annual magistracies we have 
mention of the same officer year after year; the lists of detourou in the prytany inscrip- 
tions furnish ample testimony as to the extent of bureaucratic intrusion into magis- 
tracies and the extent to which some offices like the prytany-secretaryship are annual 
magistracies. Where the offices are annual we have the same passion for detail 
manifested in listing the change of personnel from year to year, and it is significant 
for our purpose that none of the decrees in the period with which we are concerned 
shows any bureaucratic change in the office of prytany-secretaryship. Surely the 
Athenian passion for detail would have listed this change, such as we have in the 
dictatorship of Olympiodoros when the anagrapheus replaced the prytany-secretary 
for two years." The absence of the same secretary for any two years gives us con- 
fidence in the possibilities of normal continuation. To Athenians annual offices were 
integrally connected with tribal consciousness. As Ferguson has aptly pointed out, 
“ Sortition, conjoined with tribal rotation, of administrative offices was fundamental 
in‘Athenian government; and oligarchs differed from democrats, not so much as to 
the principle, as on the practical question of the offices to which it should be applied.” ” 
The Athenians show a persistent stability in this matter even in the election of archons 
in the Empire period where it has been shown that there exists considerable tribal 
consciousness."* The existence of tribal cycles in the prytany-secretaryship at the 


*°W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1932) 

pp. 149-152. , 

_ ‘" Pritchett and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 1940) 

Xvi-xvil, p. 46; Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries (Ithaca, N. Y., 1898), p. 41. 
* Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 49-50. 


** J. A. Notopoulos, “ The Method of Choosing Archons in Athen der i a 
LXV, 1944, pp. 149-166. 7 s under the Empire,” 4.J.P., 
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beginning of the third century after Christ merely illustrates the longevity of the 
tribal consciousness of Athens and gives us confidence in believing that this must have 
been the case even earlier. 


The third historical consideration which we must bring to this study of tribal 
cycles is the fact that the pax Romana freed Athens from the tempestuous political 
changes which are reflected in Hellenistic tribal cycles. Aside from 49/8, when Athens 
sided with Pompey and was captured by Caesar’s legate Q. Fufius Calenus only to be’ 
forgiven by Caesar in 48 with its democratic institutions restored,” the city enjoyed an 
undisturbed peace which suggests the continuation of tribal cycles. 


The final consideration is that if this is the case the cause for the disturbance of 
cycles is most likely to be found in the creation of a new tribe. 

With these factors forming as it were the historical probabilities which enter 
into the judgment of the evidence we may approach the problem of the continuation 
of tribal cycles at 138/9, the point where we have absolute evidence for the existence 
of tribal cycles. If we rotate the cycles backward from 138/9, the date of the in- 
auguration of Hadrianis is 127/8." 

The creation of a new tribe in honor of a distinguished visitor marks a break in 
the tribal cycles. The creation of Hadrianis in 127/8 marks precisely the point where 
the tribal cycles break. The question arises whether 127/8 might mark not the break 
in the cycles but rather the commencement of tribal cycles in honor of Hadrian. 
Several considerations may be brought against such a hypothesis. Except for the 
change in the size of the Council necessitated by the creation of a new tribe we find 
no change in the inscriptions as to its previous status or function. The language of 
the prescripts of the decrees of the Council reveals no fundamental change as to 
procedure or magistrates before or after Hadrian. An examination of the prescripts 
of 1.G., II’?, 1028 (101/0), 1072 (117/8), and 1077 (209/10) reveals the stability 
of the Council. The passion for literacy, i.e., for writing down details, shows no 
change in the mechanics of the Council. Whatever the differences are, which Dow 
has noted between pre-Sullan and post-Sullan decrees, there is no change in the mention 
of the prytany-secretary. A comparison of a prytany list in 40-30 B.c. with those in 
the second half of the second century after Christ shows that the ypappareds xara 
mpvravetav is listed among the defouros in both periods.” Furthermore we see the same 
tribal consciousness exhibited in the ephebic decrees before and after Hadrian’s visit 
to Athens. The tribal order exhibited in the dedication of statues to Hadrian in 124/5 


14 J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination (New York, 1942), p. 130. 
15 Cf, J. A. Notopoulos, “ The Date of the Creation of Hadrianis,” T.A.P.A. LXXVII)1946; 


pp. 53-56. ie : ; f . 
16S. Dow, Prytaneis, A Study of the Inscriptions Honoring the Athenian Councillors, Hesperia, 


Supplement I (Athens, 1937), pp. 24-25, 173. 
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points to the same.’ The absence of evidence to the contrary disposes us to believe 
that the tribal cycles ante-date Hadrian’s arrival in Athens, and the proof of this, as 
will be shown, is the congruence of tribal cycles from a dated secretary just before 
Hadrian’s arrival and the tribal cycles which were broken by Medeios’ dictatorship. 

This dated secretary in I.G., II*, 1072 is Nexias Awpiwvos Pdveds (V) who has 
been accurately dated by Kolbe, Kirchner, and Graindor in 117/8, in the archonship 
of T. Kandvios Mdémos.” If we rotate the tribal cycles forward from 117/8 until 
127/8, the date of the inauguration of Hadrianis, we determine the break in tribal 
cycles, as was expected to be the case in the creation of a new tribe. 

If we rotate twelve tribal cycles backward from 117/8 through a period sparse 
in prytany-secretaries we come to the year 21/0, which has as archon *Awodngéts and 
as prytany-secretary Myrpoddvys Avovyciov ’AOpovevs (XIT). On the basis of a coordi- 
nation with a Delian archon Dinsmoor followed by Daux has dated this archon in 
20/19. The fact that their dating of this archon is almost identical with that 
as determined by tribal cycles is marked evidence for the continuation of tribal 
cycles after Medeios and before Hadrian’s arrival in Athens. This is furthermore 
strengthened by the perfect congruence of eighteen tribal cycles rotated backward 
from 117/8 until we reach 86/5, the year in which, according to the tribal cycles, 
the seventh tribe (Oeneis) should hold the office of prytany-secretaryship. 

If we commence the tribal cycles from 101/0, where we have definite evidence 
for tribal cycles, and extend them to 91/0, when Medeios overthrew the constitution 
and became a dictator for three years followed by the dictatorship of Aristion, we are 
confronted with the following picture in tribal cycles: 


Tribe of 

Year Archon Secretary Secretary 
101/0 Medeios Pidiwv Piriitwvos ‘EXevorivios IX 
100/99 Theodosios 10 
99/8 Prokles 11 
98/7 Argeios 12 
97/6 Herakleitos 1 
96/5 —kratou [....S%™.... éy MJu[ppevovr]rns II 
95/4 Theodotos [---“=—-—-—]ov Tacanieds Ill 
94/3 Kallias 4 
93/2 Kriton a 
9271 Menedemos 6 


ATS Cie ph Wh Bae Pays 

** Graindor now agrees with Kolbe’s date, cf. Athénes sous Hadrien, paLe, 

WW. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age (Cambridge Mass., 1931 
p. 293; A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, p. 609. es wre 
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Year Archon Secretary . Cosh 
91/0 Medeios Probably anagrapheus replaces the — 
prytany-secretary; (cf. dictatorship of 
90/89 Medeios Olympiodoros, Pritchett and Meritt, — 
Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, xvi- 
89/8 Medeios Xvii) a 
88/7 Anarchy ae 
87/6 Anarchy until May/June, 86, then Philanthes — 
86/5 Hierophantes Sulla restores “ freedom” to Athens i 
85/4 Pythokritos 8 
84/3 Niketes 9 
83/2 Pammenes 10 
82/1 Demetrios 11 
81/0 Ar- 12 


From this we observe that the sixth tribe (Akamantis) holds the office when 
the democratic constitution was overthrown by Medeios, and that according to the 
backward rotation of cycles from 117/8 it is the seventh tribe which should hold this 
office in 86/5, when Sulla restored freedom to Athens. This dovetailing of tribal 
cycles throws light on and is consonant with the historical events of a troubled interval 
of Athenian history.” 

Sulla entered Athens on March 1, 86. The tyrant Aristion and his followers 
withdrew into the Acropolis where they were besieged for a long time. While the 
siege was going on Sulla tried without success to overcome Archelaos who withdrew 
into Munychia. Sulla then transferred his forces to Boeotia where, after the campaign 
described in Plutarch, Sulla defeated Archelaos at Chaeronea. He sought to intercept 
Archelaos at the Euripos but failing to do so returned to Athens where because of 
thirst Aristion and his followers had surrendered on the Acropolis about the time of 
the battle of Chaeronea.”” Since Plutarch describes the interval of the siege as long 
(kal xpovov éyxaprepjoas cvxvdr, Sulla, XIV, 7) it must have been in the very last 
month or so of the Attic year 87/6 that Athens was completely free and because of 
his victory at Chaeronea Sulla and the Athenians could turn their thoughts to the 
restoration of the constitution. A provisional government of business men was now 
re-established in Athens and Philanthes was appointed eponymous archon for the 
last month or two of 87/6. This short interval marks the period when Sulla, in 


20 For a more detailed account cf. W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (London, 1911), pp. 


444 ff.; Cambridge Ancient History, IX, pp. 244 ff. 
2 Plutarch, Sulla, XIV, 10. 22 Cf, Cambridge Ancient History, IX, p. 251. 


28 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 454, note 6. 
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Appian’s words, “ gave to the Athenians substantially the same laws that had been 
previously established for them by the Romans.” This interval was occupied with 
some of the constitutional changes at the end of the war as noted by Ferguson, and 
they must have been completed just about the time that the new year 86/5 was begin- 
ning. Thus we see that practically speaking 87/6 could also be joined to 88/7 as an 
abnormal year. The restoration of freedom and of the constitution therefore coincides 
with the opening of 86/5, the year when the seventh tribe should hold the prytany- 
secretaryship according to the backward rotation of tribal cycles from the Empire 
period. The picture of the tribal cycles at this point, namely that the seventh tribe 
dovetails exactly with the sixth tribe in 92/1, the year before the overthrow of the 
constitution by Medeios, corroborates and gives a specific instance of the truth of 
Appian’s words. Thus the continuation of the tribal cycles reflects the restoration 
and the continuation of the constitution. 

The continuation of a previous cycle rather than the commencement of a new 
cycle after a period of dictatorship and anarchy is not without precedent or parallel 
in Athenian history. We find an exact parallel * in the picture of the tribal cycles 
before and after the dictatorship of Olympiodoros in 295/4-292/1: 


Tribe of 
Year Archon Secretary’ Secretary 
296/5 Nikias "Aly |rel Kp |dryns Kpariv[ov “Alnv |c| evs | X 
295 /4 Nikostratos Awpdfeos ’Ap[txtouax |ov Padrypevs 2G) 
Anagrapheus 
294/3 Olympiodoros Opac |i Ss he ae ee @v | \aciov -— 
(genitive) 
293/ 2 Olympiodoros ‘Eqixovpos ‘EuréXov[s]| “Papvotoros — 
Secretary 
292/1 Philippos -- 12 
291/0 Aristonymos Kvevy|évns .. 2"... . | s AtOadidns I 
290/89 Charinos ROR eae Meat ream hai |vs Oopa | tev's | Il 


Thus the congruence of tribal cycles rotated backward from a fixed point in the 
Empire period to a fixed point before Medeios’ dictatorship gives us confidence in a 
continuous fixed chronology in Athenian history where we have evidence of archons 
coupled with prytany-secretaries. That this congruence is not merely an accident but 
is corroborated by the historical circumstances of the period is apparent from the 
above. 

Before we can be sure of this invaluable key to chronology in a period of Athens’ 
history which is lacking in precise chronology, we must account for the secretaries 


4g Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 150 ff. 
*° Pritchett and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. XV1-Xvil. 
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of 52/1 and 49/8 whose known tribes do not follow the official order. Ferguson has 
shown that the sortition cycle though rare was on occasion used by the Athenians. 
We do not know the reasons behind the use of a sortition cycle from 56/5 to 45/4, 
but that we have here a sortition cycle which is not fatal to the continuity of tribal 
cycles is evident from one important consideration. This sortition cycle, when placed 
in the context of the entire sweep of cycles rotated backward from a fixed point in 
the Empire period, connects satisfactorily with the tribal cycles in 92/1 and with the 
year of Apolexis. The congruence, as we have seen, is not mere accident but reflects 
accurately the historical events of the period. The continuation of the tribal cycles 
after the dictatorship and anarchy, with its precedent in Olympiodoros’ dictatorship, 
gives us ground for believing that this sortition cycle harmonizes with rather than 
disrupts the continuity of tribal cycles. The fact that this cycle fits into the proper 
place in a sweep of cycles from definite fixed points after Sulla and definite cycles 
from the Empire period shows that its context in the whole sequence does not disturb 
the continuity of tribal cycles. Until more definite evidence appears to the contrary 
the historical considerations stated above and the evidence of tribal cycles dispose 
us to believe in the continuity of tribal cycles from the Sullan period to the third 
century after Christ. 

These tribal cycles besides furnishing us with a more accurate chronology for 
post-Sullan and Imperial Athens illustrate the longevity of the tribal mechanism which 
was the political expression of a deeply ingrained (one might say avropuds “) tribal 
consciousness among the Athenians, from the beginning of their democracy almost 
to the end of their history. The tribal cycles illustrate the love which the Athenians 
had for this democratic device to which they adhered cycle after cycle, century after 
century. 


Il. THE, SECRETARIES OF THE TRIBAL CYCLES 


The history of the office of the prytany-secretary after Sulla differs only in 
several details from the status of this office in the Hellenistic period.” Although this 
officer continues to be called ypaypareds xara mputaveiay, he is more often referred to 
as wept 70 Bypa in the prytany lists. The presence of this officer around the Bjya in 
the Bovdevrypiov may account for this alternate title given by the prytaneis in their 
listing of the detowror. The fact that the same secretary is called ypappareds Kara 
mpuravetav in one prytany list and mept 70 BHwa in another * shows that even though 
the latter is more common the former title continues in usage. 

In the listing of the detovror in the prytany lists *° this officer usually follows the 
ypappareds Bovdfs kai Sjwov and occasionally the dvzvypadevs. In the decrees of the 


26 Cf. Plato, Laws, 642 c. 27 Cf, Ferguson, Athenian Secretaries, pp. 65-6. 
28 Meritt, who made this suggestion to me (per litt.), now tells me that mention of the bema 


has been incorporated in the text of D& Ec it ee Bee WIPES oes 
29 See pp. 14-15. 80 Cf. Dow, Prytaneis, p. 22. 
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Council and the Demos there is no important change in the prescript mentioning the 
secretary. The occasional omission of the demotic finds parallels in some decrees of 
the Hellenistic period.” 

It is apparent from our evidence that this office became elective in the Empire 
period. We have an instance where the same secretary served in two consecutive 
cycles." The fact that the prytany-secretary seems to have been elected xara gvdds 
rather than chosen by lot shows that the office reverted to the status it occupied shortly 
before Aristotle’s day. In speaking of this magistracy Aristotle says, “ formerly 
this officer was elected by show of hands, and the most distinguished and trustworthy 
men used to be elected, for this officer’s name is inscribed in stelae.” *“* The proso- 
pography of some of the secretaries in the Empire period shows that they were people 
of eminence who also held other offices.“* It may be that this office survived and was 
distributed xara @udds because of the fact that the name of the holder appeared along 
with that of the eponymous archon on all official documents. If so, we have an adapta- 
tion of a democratic device to an aristocratic and honorific office. 

The decline of democracy is reflected in the comparatively few decrees that we 
have in the Empire period in contrast to the number of decrees before Sulla. Of the 
33 secretaries whose names survive from 86/5-209/10 only 7 come from official 
decrees of the Council and the Demos, the remainder are found in prytany lists and 
in particular among the deéovror. The distribution of these secretaries according to 
centuries is also significant. 


first century B.c. (after 86/5): 5 


first century A.D.: 1 
second century A.D.: 24 
third century A.D.: 3 


The accidence of discovery plays, no doubt, an important part in this distribution but 
the decline of democratic activity on the part of the Council and the Assembly is a 
contributory factor which is realized more keenly when the content of the decrees of 
the Empire period is seen to be mostly honorific in character. The comparatively larger 
number of secretaries from the second century, and in particular from 166/7-195 /6, 
cannot be intelligently explained, but it shows clearly that the real advance which 
Ferguson’s law can make at present in the chronology of Imperial Athens is in the 
second half of the second century a.p. 

A study of the evidence assigns the secretaries to the following positions in the 
tribal cycles. 


ey CEs L.G., ID, Pars IV, p. 47. 82 See pp. 14-15. ** Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 54, 3; 
a Ctrl.G., di*, 1774, line 72 note; 1//6, line 42: cfo1.G.. II?, 1736a, line 11 = Kopv7jAtos 
M[evec6ets|; 1798, line 25. 
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Lt) Birst CENTURY B.C. 
960/on21.G., 117, 1029. 


Archon: [—--]. 
Secretary: [—--—]rns “Ex[——— éypappdrever]. 
Previous date: 94/3. 


Dow reports to me that the squeeze reads the end of the secretary’s demotic and 


tentatively suggests [....°%%.... ey M]u[ppwov|rns éy[paypdrever] or the only 


other possible demotic ending in -rys, [....°°."7.... Ae|e[padidé]rns. The secretary 
therefore can come from Aegeis (II) or Leontis (IV). Internal evidence is in favor 
of Aegeis. This inscription must be dated in the year after Herakleitos’ archonship 
(97/6), for it reads é]zed1) of €fnBor ot émi ‘Hpaxdetrov [dpyov|ros rod pera “Apyetov. 
Dow has shown * that there is no second year in the archonship for Argeios and that 
“Hpdkdectros “Hp[..2.] Xyrrv0s follows directly after the first year of Argeios. 
If we rotate the cycles forward from 101/0, when the secretary @idiov Biriwvos 
*"EXevorivios (1X) holds office, we find that the year after Argeios should fall to Aegeis 
(II), a fact which now corroborates Dow’s first reading. 


95/4: Hesperia, XVII, 1948, no. 12, p. 25. 
Archon: @edé6do70s. 
Secretary: [----$**h----- Jou Ilavaveds. 
For the dating see Meritt’s discussion Joc. cit. 


64/3: Hesperia, XVII, 1948, no. 14, p. 30. 
Archon: Oivdduros. 
Secretary: Tapav[t]etvos Netkiov Aiy|[cevs |. 


Meritt dates this inscription on the basis of the style of the preamble near the 
middle of the first century. The secretary’s position on the basis of the tribal cycles 
would accordingly be 64/3. 


S271 i-G., II’, 1046. 
Archon: Avoavdpos Amo névdos. 
Secretary: Tatos Tatov ‘Adauevs. 


The date of the archon is fixed by the third column in /.G., Il’, 1713 which lists 
the archons for 55/4-48/7. For a discussion of the tribal cycle from 56/5 to 45/4 
see above, pp. 8-9. 


49/8: 1.G., II’, 1047. 
Archon: Aynpoxapns. 
Secretary: [—-——]oroxhéous *"Azro\Awvieds. 
The date of this secretary and archon is fixed by the mention of the archon in 


2° S. Dow, “ The First Enneéteric Delian Pyiiais, ef) o1Csl-., EE Mo40.-ppa 110 f.year VL. 
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the third column of J.G., IT’, 1713 which lists the sequence of archons from 55/4 to 
48/7. For the secretary cycle 56/5 to 45/4 see above, pp. 8-9. 


21/0: I.G., II’, 1040, 2876; F. Delph., III, 2, 61; Dow, Prytanets, no. 115; "FAev- 
owaxa (Athens, 1932), I, p. 225; P. Roussel, Mélanges Bidez (Brussels, 
1934), II, p. 819; cf. G. Daux, Chronologie Delphique (Paris, 1943), 
Devoe 
Archon: ’AzroéAn€us. 
Secretary: Myrpodavns Avovuciov ’AOpoveds. 
Previous date: Graindor 25/4-18/7; Dinsmoor and Daux 20/19. 

Kolbe, followed by Kirchner,*® dates /.G., II’, 1040, between 47/6 and 43/2. 
Graindor,**’ who is tacitly followed by Ferguson and Dinsmoor, thinks that the 
"Aodnéus of I.G., Il’, 1040 is the same as the ’AwoAnéts whose archonship coincides 
with the Delphian archon Antigenes. Graindor has dated ’Amédnéts in 25/4-18/7 but 
Dinsmoor followed by Daux dates him in 20/19.** The position of the secretary’s tribe, 
Attalis (XII), now definitely places this archon in 21/0. 


Uy 9eW-Ge i 1040; 
Archon: [---]. 
Secretary: “Av[——-—]. 
If Graindor’s contention that we do not possess any evidence for the existence 
of a homonymous archon Apolexis before the two archons by the name Apolexis in 
Augustus’ period is correct then we must date this secretary in the year after Apolexis. 


2. THE First CENturY AFTER CHRIST 
D6 Pele Ge V1 7 59 


Archon: ®w6zammos Kat Aat\uaves. 
Secretary: BovAwv Moipayévovs Pvddoros. 


Previous date: 90-100. 


On the basis of the prosopography Graindor dates this inscription ca. 90-100. 
The tribe of the secretary now fixes the position in the cycle in the year 96/7. 


3. THE SECOND CENTURY AFTER CHRIST 
A ome allt tl O72; 
Archon: T. Kwmérios MdE os ‘Ayvovocos. 
Secretary: Netxias Awpiwvos @dveds. 


ae Ct. note on J.G., II*, 1040. 

*' Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 101-2; Chronologie, no. 6. 

*8 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 293; cf. A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, p. 609; Georges Daux, C/ | 
Delphique (Paris, 1943), p. 75. . : aad 
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T. Kwmévios Mdéios heads the list of a sequence of archons found in a Delian 
list. Kolbe fixed the sequence in the year 117/8-121/2. Graindor differed in the date 
by one year but in his later work, Athénes sous Hadrien (p. 29), agreed with Kolbe’s 
dating. 

135/6: Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 11, p. 40. 
Archon: [---]. . 
Secretary: [-——]s Evénpou Tapyrrrvos. 
Previous date: first half of the second century A.D. 


Five persons in this prytany list are also found in /.G., Il’, 1764, a prytany list 
dated in 138/9. The tribe of the secretary assigns this inscription to 135/6. 


Doe sG. 11°. 1765. 
Archon: Ilpagaydpas (1) Sopixtos. 
Secretary: Xpvodyovos ) Pdvevs. 


This inscription is dated accurately by virtue of the fact that it mentions the 
fifteenth year of the era of Hadrian. 


148/9: Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 14, p. 45. 
Archon: [---]. 
Secretary: [-——]dérwv Tapyyr7[os]. 
Previous date: the middle of the second century after Christ. 
The tribe of the secretary assigns this inscription to 148/9, an appropriate posi- 
tion on the basis of the prosopography. 


165/6: Hesperia, XII, 1943, no. 23, p. 77. 

Archon: [---]. 

Secretary: .t (or .a) [.%¢4.]zos 2 &[.%-. at 

Previous date: 165/6° 

A study of the detovror in this list (see below, Tab. 1) shows that it must be dated 

in 165/6 and that the demotic of the secretary is 2drrre(os),a conclusion independently 
reached by A. E. Raubitschek. The new reading of the secretary’s name is based 
on a new reading of the stone by Dr. Mitsos. 


Woo 7 1:G.,.11", 1773. 
Archon: M. Badépios Mapeprivos Mapabavios. 
Secretary: ®[...]os Tocedwvio[v |. 
Kolbe has dated this archon in 166/7.*° By virtue of the sequence of the next 
two secretaries the tribe of this secretary should be Hadrianis (7). 


167 7e. Gs ll 71/74, 
Archon: davapxia (1). 
Secretary: Movoaios) Puddcvos. 


89 Ath. Mitt., XXXXVI, 1921, pp. 134, 137. 
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This inscription should be dated in this year because of the reference to the year 
after Mapepreivos. 
168/9: I.G., II’, 1775; Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 18, p. 50. 
Archon: Twos Hovrixds Byoeevs. 
Secretary: SxpeBdvios Taprakds “Adatevs. 
Kolbe has dated this archon in 168/9 by reason of the mention of the thirty- 
fourth year of the wadorpiBia of Abascantus.*® This gives us important evidence for 
the operation of Ferguson’s law in this interval. 


169/770 41.G,, 1181776, 1/81, 72097, 
Archon: avapxia (II). 
Secretary: Kop. Meveofeds (Alnneds ). 
This inscription mentions the anarchy after Twos TovriKds. A study of the 
family stemma of Kop. MeveoOevs (cf. 4.J.P., LXIV, 1943, p. 49) supplies the demotic. 


173/4: Hesperia, III, 1934, no. 43, p. 56. 
Archon: [-—-]. . 
Secretary: Eiciédwpos ’Ov[——— ’A]vayupdowos. 
Previous date: ca. 180. 
The prosopography of the deéovror dates this inscription between 170 and 180. The 
tribe of the secretary fixes its position in the year 173/4. 


Ep oevi G11) 798, 
Archon: [---]. 
Secretary: “IorAy (vos) Hv06Sw[po]s (BeprexeiSys). 
Previous date: ca. 180 a.p. 
The demotic of the secretary is inferred from 1,G,, 1T?, 2128 41; Hespaex 1942: 
no. 25 13, p. 60. Cf. Graindor, Chronologie, p. 201, note 3, on the rarity of the gen- 
tilicium. The tribe of the secretary assigns this inscription to 177/8. 


178/9: I.G., IT’, 1789; Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 6, p. 35. 
Archon: [--—]. 
Secretary: [Ev«]apzos Oceoy|Eevous] (Xhyrr0s). 
Previous date: ca. 175 a.p. 

The secretary is probably the same man as Evxapros Xdyrrws in Hesperia, XT, 
1942, no. 5, p. 34, dated now 191/2. In the first inscription he is referred to as 
ypappatevs Kata mputavetav while in the latter as mept TO Bhua. Since, however, the 
secretary in /.G., II’, 1077 (209/10) is referred to both as ypapwmareds Kata mpuravetap 


\ \ ‘al | + 
and wept 76 Bua we may consider Evxapros the same man. That he is a Lhyrrvos is 
evident from the following prosopographical evidence: 


4° Ibid., pp. 138-9, 149, 
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I.G., Il’, 1774 13, Evxapzos @cod6T0v Ldhyrrv0s, prytanis in 167/8. 

I.G., Il’, 18204, [Ev]xapmos “Epwros Sdyrrwos, émurrarns of the prytaneis, the 

beginning of the third century after Christ. 

I.G., 11°, 1775 68, ‘Ikéavos Ocoyévous YHhyrrvos, eavupos in 168/9. 

I.G., 11’, 2067 8°, Bippos @eoyévovs Lfjrrv0s, ephebos in 154/5. 

I.G., II’, 1789 and Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 5 may not be dated in the same year 
because the personnel of the deiouror differ in the office of ypappareds Bovdyjs. We may 
date these inscriptions one cycle apart, unless there is death in office, and assume that 
Akamantis chose Evxapmos again whenever its turn in the prytany cycle came. 


The date of 178/9 for Evxapros agrees with the evidence of Dittenberger who is 
followed by Kirchner. J.G., II’, 1789 is a little later than /.G., II’, 1774 (167/8) and 
prior to I.G., II’, 1782 (shortly before 180) ; it is also slightly later than .G., 1G. 
1775 (168/9). The conclusion therefore is that [.G., I1*, 1789 is a few years before 
or after 175 a.p. This is in harmony with the evidence of the tribal cycles which dates 
the inscription in 178/9. 


1o0/121.G., 11’, 1794. 
Archon: *A@nvd8apos "Acpévov 6 kat “Aypiamas ‘Iraios. 
Secretary: [-—— Avo]v(v) ciov. 
Previous date: ca. 180 A.D. 


For this date see below, pp. 19-20. 


181/2: I.G., II’, 1797; Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 35. 
Archon: [---]. 
Secretary: ®d. “Adpodeicros. 
Previous date: ca. 180a.D. 


This inscription has been edited in lines 9-12: 


[avrvypa]| devs? | A Onvodmpos 
[icpavdns| Dd. “Adpodetoros 
—— —-— ‘Eppddmpos Oepp- 
[——— Ip] wroyévns 
vac. 


It is obvious, as Oliver has pointed out, that ‘EpudSwpos is the iepavdns who appears 
in I.G., I1?, 1806, 1806a ; Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 5, p. 34. This necessitates a revision 
in the assignment of offices to the detovrou mentioned in this inscription. A comparison 
of the listings of offices in Gael el 7571776; 1794, 1798 shows that we must 


re-edit these lines in the following sequence: 
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[dvrvypa]de[ds?] “A@nvddmpos 

[wept ro Bhpa] Pd. “Adpodetioros 

[éepaddns | “Epp ddmpos Ocpp- 
|--— troypappareds or possibly ypappareds Govdevrv or mpuravewv Ip | wtoyevys. 


For a parallel to lines 7-8 where the ém? Z«uddos follows the ypappareds Bovhis, cf. 
Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 77. In view of the fact that Mvpov is droypapparevs in I.G., 
IT’, 1795 (184/5) we may include the possibilities of ypappareds Bovdevtav (ors ae 
Il’, 1796), ypappareds mpurdvewv (cf. I.G., 11’, 1806). 

For the assignation of the secretary A. “Adpodeiowos to 181/2 see below, Laver 


182/3: Hesperia, IV, 1935, no. 11,-p. 48. 
Archon: Anarchy after Memmios. 


Secretary: Mvozixds ) Epo.adns. 
Previous date: ca. 180/1. 


The demotic of the secretary fixes the year as 182/3. 


194/5¢0G:, 1171795; 
Archon: Anpdotpatros Ma| padavios |. 
Secretary: "Ovnoipos Evruyxidov. 
Previous date: ca. 180 a.p. 


For the date of this archon see below, pp. 20, 22. 


185/6: Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 36, p. 70. 
Archon: [---]. 
Secretary: @co[——— ’A@]povevs. 
Previous date: beginning of the third century after Christ. 


The reading [ypappareds kata mputavetav ———|dwpos Kadd\tortparov Bepeverxidys 
must be retracted, for the secretary wept 76 Bhua = the ypappateds kara mpuTavetav 
at this period. Therefore @co[——— *A@|poveds is the secretary. The date of this in- 
scription revolves around the prosopography of Mnvddudtos and Iperiwv. The under- 
secretary Mnvodudos in line 15 appears also in J.G., Il’, 1077 (209/10) and in J.G., IT’, 
1799 23, dated ca. 180 A.p. but now dated 183/4. Hperiwr in line 14 also appears in 
Hesperia, X1, 1942, no. 5, p. 34, dated 191/2. The secretary may therefore be assigned 


to 185/6 rather than 198/9, the two years available in the tribal cycles for this 
secretary. 


In view of the above correction with respect to the prytany secretary the inscrip- 
tion must be re-edited: ; 
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[Atore | urou 

[ypappareds BlovAtjs cat 87- 
[—-——‘lepo¢dvrns | | pou Opdirios 
[-—-— Agdodxos]| | Bovppravds Shy. 
[—-——‘Iepoxfpv€| | [alepit ro Bhua Oco 
[--------------- °AO | poveds 
[avruypadeds *Amro\dd? |Swpos Kadhuorpa- 
[kjpv& Bovdys kat 5|ypov | rov Bepever- 
[---------- "AG | poveds | Kidys 
[tepavAns “Adpodiotos tepe|ds Ipwriwv 

[varoypappareds Mn |vddtdr0os 
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bee cl... LI", 1796. 
Archon: [-—--]. 
Secretary: KAa@d.0s “Avtioyos Aapmrpets. 
Previous date: ca. 180 A.p. 
The prosopography of the deiouroe sets 180-190 as the limits of this inscription 
which the demotic of the secretary now fixes in 186/7. For the new study of this 


inscription cf. A. E. Raubitschek, ““Commodus in Athens,’ Hesperia, Supplement 
VIII and below, Tab. 1. 


187/8: Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 4, p. 32. 

Archon: [-——-]. 

Secretary: Atp(ndwos) ‘TaxwOos Tapyyrtios. 

Previous date: the end of the second century after Christ. 

A new reading of the squeeze shows that the secretary comes from Tapynrrds 

-and his position in the cycle is 187/8. This is further corroborated by the mention 
of the benefactor Aidwos Hvpddpos among the deiowror. He is also listed among the 
detouror in I.G., II”, 1796 dated now in 186/7 by reason of its secretary. 


188/9: Hesperia, X1, 1942, nos. 23-4, pp. 57, 58. 
Archon: [-—-—]. 
Secretary: Eicidotos Pijdeckos “AyyehyGev. 
Previous date: the end of the second century after Christ. 
A study of the prosopography of the detovros shows that we must date this secre- 
tary in 188/9. 


190/1: Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. Onpeoo: 
Archon: [-—-]. 
Secretary: ’A[dp]odeforos  Bdvevs. 
Previous date: ca. 200 A.D. 
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A new study of this inscription shows that the office of "Adpodetoos ) Pdveds is 
that of wept 75 Bjwa, in which case we must date this inscription in 190/1. The text 


of the new reading is as follows: 


[——— ‘Iepoddvrns | “Epév. ‘Tep(o)Kjpvé [—--— Agdodxos | 

[yp Bovdjs Kat Sypov ———]v0d Knpvé Bovdyjs Kat 5[juwov | 
[----- patronymic _ __ _ _| Gov Pra Lwouvyeryns 

aa a en | dvrvypapeds KX. Kopyn\avd[s | 
mept TO PHpa | ’A[ dp |odeiatos 2 Pdvevs 


émt Skuddos “Apioreions P| pedppros 


epavdys II. "Adpodiros 6 kali “Adpodetoros 
vacat 


oan 


[ 
[ 
Kk: ~y 
[ 


[vroypapparevs —————-——— Mal|p_ vacat 


191/2: Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 5, p. 34. 
Archon: [-—-—-—]. 
Secretary: Evxapzos Xd7r710s. 
Previous date: 190-200. 
The tribe of the secretary assigns this inscription to 191/2. For this secretary 
see above, pp. 14-15. 


192/3-194/5: I.G., II’, 1806. 


Archon: [---]. 
Secretary: “Em[—-—-—]. 
Previous date: 190-200. 


The prosopography of the detovror, which is closely related to 1806a, suggests a 
date between 192/3 and 194/5. 


LOS7Owel.G., LL. 1800a, 


Archon: [---]. 
Secretary: Pd. “Aydbav. 
Previous date: 190-200. 


The prosopography of the aeiowron suggests a date ca. 193/4. We can date this 
inscription accurately because the demotic of the secretary is found in J.G., II’, 3656 
where our secretary is listed as Tu. Pd. “Ayabwv Mepaeds. The demotic assigns this 
secretary to Hippothontis (X) which held the prytany secretaryship in 195/06. 
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3. THE THIRD CenTURY AFTER CHRIST 


BUG IW Gill?) 1077. 
Archon: ®d. Atoyévns. 
Secretary: “‘Pédav Kaddtorov Mapabérios. 
For the date of this inscription see above, p. 3. 


197/8-199/200: I.G., II’, 1804. 
Archon: Hevoxhjjs. 
secretary: [...7....] Elowd[rov]. 
Previous date: ca. 190 a.p. 
For the date of this archon see below, p. 31. 


fly 221 ,G., |i", 1078. 
Archon: *‘Apafvavés. 
Secretary: Evrvyos. 
Previous date: ca. 220. 
For the exact date of this archon see below, pp. 37-39. 


III. THE CHRONOLOGY OF ARCHONS IN THE REIGN OF COMMODUS 


We are now in a fortunate position to make use of the evidence in determining 
the chronology of the archons in the reign of Commodus, 180-192. The study of the 
prytany secretaries in this interval can be used to furnish us with important evidence 
in assigning the archons to the specific years in this interval. Furthermore A. E. 
Raubitschek’s valuable paper on ‘‘ Commodus in Athens,” Hesperia, Supplement VIII, 
gives us a sequence of three new archons which, in addition to the sequence of 
archons from 181/2-183/4, now fixed by means of Ferguson’s law, enables us to 
make considerable progress in determining the other archons of the interval, most of 
whom are dated by the erasure of Commodus’ name as part of the danmatio memoriae 
or by mention of the Commodeia instituted in Commodus’ reign. 


PeOy le i.G. 11, 1794. 
Archon: ’A@nvd8wpos 6 Kai “Aypinmas “Aopévov ‘Iratos. 
Secretary: [-—— Avo]v(v)ciov. 
Previous date: ca. 180 A.D. 


Graindor dates ’A@nvd8mpos in 180/1 or possibly 183/4. The latter date is 
excluded, for Aov«uos Tédhuos Bevaryopas held the archonship in 183/4. This leaves 
180/1 as the date of this archon. Evidence not utilized by Graindor corroborates this 
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date. In the prytany list (also of Attalis) /.G., IT’, 1791, dated in 181/2, we have 
mention of the same men in the offices of émévupos and énynryjs. In I.G., I’, 1774 60 
and 1775 68, dated 167/8 and 168/9 (both of Akamantis) we have the same eTOVULOS. 
This analogy is important evidence, for the association of the eponymous in this 
inscription with /.G., II’, 1791, dated in 181/2, gives us further grounds for assigning 
"A@nvddwpos to 180/1. This evidence and that from the study of the aeiouroe points 
to 180/1 as the date of this inscription. The sequence of tribal cycles assigns the 
secretary [——— Ac]ov(v)atov to a deme in the eighth tribe (Oeneis). 


181/2-183/4: I.G., II’, 1739 gives us the sequence of three archons: 


Mépupwos Pddxkos, dated ca. 180/1-181/2. 
"Avapxia pera Méppwov Pddxxov, dated ca. 181/2-182/3. 
Téd\os Hevaydpas, dated ca. 182/3-183/4. 


Since the secretary Mvoruxds ) "Epouddns (Hesperia, 1V, 1935, no. 11, p. 48) belongs to 
the avapxia pera Méppuov ®dadxkov, we can date precisely this sequence in 181/2-183/4. 


Lea oeels@i Ll, 1795. 
Archon: Anpdortpatos Mapabénos. 
Secretary: “Ovo os Evrvyisov. 
Previous date: ca. 180 a.p.; Graindor, under Commodus and perhaps toward 
179/80. 


The date of Anudéorparos can be determined by the following considerations. The 
archons whose dates are settled in this interval are: 


180/1 °A@nvddapos 

181/2 Mépupuos ®rdKKos 

182/3 “Avapxia pera Méupov ®d\dKKov 

183/4 Aov«uos Tédd\uos Bevaydpas 

184/5 

185/6 

186/7 T. [Iov]\vos Ow Brav[ds] Mapabdrios 
187/8 “Io¥(Awos) ‘Tepoddvrns 

188/9 Kopposdos. 


Anpoorparos can come before 180/1, in 184-186, but not after 188/9 where we 
have appropriate room for other archons. He can not come before 180 because the 
detowro in 1.G., II’, 1795 cannot antedate 180/1. The tepavyns “Adpodeiowos and the 
other detovroe in this inscription fit only in between 182/3 and 185/6. The evidence 
from the secretaries in this period leaves only 184/5 open for Anudorparos and for the 
secretary ‘Ovyoipos Evrvxidov. The secretaries for this period are: 
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177/8 "Iotdy (wos) TvOo08dpov (Beprixeidns) V 


178/9 Hvxapros Ocoyévovs (2d7rr10s ) VI 
180/1  [—-— Avo] v(v) ctov (8) 
182/3 Mvorixds ) “Epouddys xX 
185/6 @co[——— ’AO] poveds > OE! 
186/7 Krdw0s ’Avrioxos Aapymrrpeds i 
187/8 Adp. ‘Taxwos Tapyrrrvos im) 
188/9 EHicidoros Pryrekos “Ayyednbev iW 


This leaves Antiochis (12) the only tribe left for the secretary ‘Ovijoyuos EdruyiSov 
and 184/5 for the date of the secretary and archon of this inscription. 


Poo ee Gs 17. 211172, 
Archon: ®ir6dreos “Apxeridypov "ENeovortos. 
Secretary: [—-—-—]. 
Previous date: 182/3-190/1; Graindor, 185/6-187/8. 


The mention in this inscription of the tenth year of the watdorpuBia of “Emixrytos 
gives us a definite clue as to the date of this archon. Graindor has shown that the 
initial date of this wador7piBys is between 176/7 and 178/9. Since 186/7 is occupied 
by the archon ®.o-Biavds, and 187/8 by “IovAuos ‘Iepodavrns, this leaves 185/6 as the 
date of Diddrerpos. 


Woo 72 1.G., L1.1796-+ 1800 - E3Me 3152. 


In his study of these inscriptions A. E. Raubitschek has shown that the archon 
for 186/7 is T. [*Iov]dtos Ove Biav|ds] Mapafeorios. See Hesperia, Supplement VIII. 


M77 end fz, 11", 1792. 
In his study of these inscriptions A. E. Raubitschek has shown that the archon 
for 187/8 is “Iov(Auos) ‘Iepoddvrns. See Hesperia, Supplement VIII. 


fee Oi G,, 117, 1807 + Hesperia, 1V, 1935, no. 12, p. 49 + XI, 1942, nos 23.4¢ 2k 
pp. 57, 62, Hesperia, XI, 1942, nos. 24, 25, 26, pp. 58, 61. 
In his study of these inscriptions A. E. Raubitschek has shown that the archon 
for 188/9 was the emperor Commodus. See Hesperia, Supplement VIII. 


189/90: JI.G., IT’, 2115-18. 
Archon: Mnvoyévys. 
Previous date: 180/1-191/2; Graindor 180/1-191/2, and more probably 185/6- 
190/1. 
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1.G., I’, 2115-18 are in the archonship of Mynvoyévns who because of the erasure 
of the name of Avr. Képupodos in line 18 of J.G., IT’, 2116, after the damnatio memoriae 
of the emperor, must be dated in Commodus’ reign. Of the years in his reign only 
189/90-191/2 are left. These years must be occupied by Mnvoyévns, T. Tevapros 
Ipokdos and T.B. KX. Bpadovas. It will be shown that the date of Bpadovas is 190/1 
or 191/2 and this leaves the year 189/90-190/1 to be filled by Myvoyevns and IIpoxXos 
or possibly Bpadovas. Graindor has shown that Myvoyévns is prior to Hpdxhos ( co 
Chronologie, pp. 197-8; I.G., II’, 2115, note) and therefore we may date Mnvoyevns 
in 189/90. 


190712192 Gall 2119, 
Archons: I. Tewdpuos Ipdxdos ‘Ayvovoros. 
Previous date: 180/1-191/2; Graindor, under Commodus, from 181/2-191/2 
and more probably 186/7-191/2. 
Ge il. 2113-4) 180): 
Archon: T.8. KX. Bpadovas ’Arrixds Mapalovos. 
Previous date: 183/4-191/2; Graindor, 186/7-191/2. 


Because 192/3 is definitely assigned to I’. ‘EABidvos Lexodvdos the remaining two 
years in the reign of Commodus must be assigned to Ipdéxdos and Bpadovas or possibly 
in the reverse sequence. Kirchner had suggested (J.G., II’, p. 794) that J.G., IT’, 1801 
is of the same date as 2113-4. A study of the aeiouroe (see Tab. 1) corroborates this 
suggestion. The archon in 1801 whose demotic is Mapa@oos should be restored as 
[TiB. KX. Bpadovas *Ar7uKos Mapa |@ari0s. This archon, moreover, cannot be identified 
with Anpoorpatos Mapabeéros (184/5) or with OvrBiavds Mapaborios (186/7). In 
I.G., II’, 1801 Movvdrvos Ovorioxos is hoplite general while in /.G., I1*, 1795 (184/5) 
he is cppv€ Bovd7js cat djpov. A different hoplite general in the archonship of @vBiavds 
excludes the possibility of identification with this archon. Thus we are left with the 
identification of the archon of J.G., I1*, 1801 with Bpadovas. 


IV. THE CHRONOLOGY OF PRYTANY LISTS CONTAINING AEISITOI 
165 /6-209/10 


In his study of the prytany lists Dow showed the benefit that can be reaped from 
a synthetic study of related inscriptions.** The study of the deéourou as a group rather 
than as isolated lists yields valuable chronological results. The deovror, as Dow has 
pointed out,*” were a group of some six to twelve officials, who took their meals and 


* Dow, Prytaneis, p. 1. * [bid., pp. 23-4. 


Position 
Previous New in tribal 
1.G.,1l2 Hesperia Date Date Archon cycle §Prytany-secretary 
XII (1943), 165/62?  165/6 VI .r(or 
no. 23, p. 77 wr) [ 2%.4 |aos ) 
Xorirte (os) 
1773 XII (1943), 166/7 M. Badépios 7 [...]os 
p. 78; A.J.A. Mapeptivos THocedeovio[v] 
(1941), p. Mapaééyos 
539 
1774 167/8 dvapxla pera VIII  Movoatos ) 
Mapepretvov PvAdovos 
XI (1942), 168/9 IX = Sxper( Boros) Tapra- 
no. 18, p. 50 x[ds| (‘Arated’s ) 
1775 XI (1942), 168/9 Twos TH] ovricds IX = 3[xpeB.] Tapaxds 
no. 18, p. 50 Byoee’s (‘Adaueds ) 
a7 70; 169/70 avapyxia pera X Kop. MevecOebs 
1781 Tujrov TLovtuxov CALnneds ) 
XI (1942), 169/70 or 
no.1,p.31 somewhat 
later 
1808-9 end of 170-2; or 
second 174-6; or 
century 187 
III (1934), ca. 180 173/4 I Eicidwpos *Ov — 
no. 43, p. 56 oe [PA |vayupdotos 
1788 XI (1942), ca.174/5 174/5 M. Movvarios ~ 
no. 21, p. 55> Maéipuavos 
IV (1935), OtvoricKos 
no. 10, p. 44 (-ALqneds ) 
1798 ca. 180 177/8 Vs Tard (tos) Iv60- 
dw [po] s (Bepv.) 
1782 shortly 


1789 


no. 84, p. 180; 
AJ.A., XLV 


‘yee P. 


before 
180 


e175 


1790 XVI (1947), ca. 170- 
180 


>AOnvodwpos 
*Aopévov 6 Kai 


*Aypirnas ‘Iraios 


[ Bix Japzos 
@coy|évovs | 


(Xdpirrios ) 


——Avo]v(v) tov 


iepavns 


icpopavrns 


Ebydpioros 
I apap. o|vou 
*Emexidys 


| Ebydpuoros | 


Etxapioros 
Tlapapovov 
*Breixid9s 


®[X. ‘T]epodavrns 


dadodxos 


iepoxnpus 
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kijpvé Bovdjs 


Til o|p. Agdotxos 


®). ‘Tepodavrns 


TIop. Aadodxos 


Edydpioros 


['Iov. ‘Iepoddvrns | 


[Tlop. Aadodyxos | 


| Tee | V. ‘Tepoxnpus 


Tlevap. ‘lepoxnpvé 


iepeds Pwoopdpwv : Ypappareds BovAjs : ; vé f 
or éml Sxiddos ért Popo broypap.parevs kal Snpov dvtvypadevs Kal Sypov Tlupddpos | 
*Ad| podiaros | Eioidoros ) [. Jea [ca. 3} ys) Aa{[ca. 12]ap—-—— 
[Mapa ] 00 [vos ] --- 

ee =... 
 Adpodia |.os | Biot |8oros "Ayal p|vos) Ai ae as [‘HAwSep |os 
Ear Aaprrtpeds A@nvodepou 
*Adpodiovos Higidotos Mépxos Evxapridov Anpoobévns ) ~  Topylas ) ’Axapveds 

"A[L] vets Yourreds 


‘Qpa (pros) [Tldzvos ’Ar |ruxds 


*Eniy|[ovos 
Tr] péx[A Jou 
*Exiyovos 
IIpoxAov Tleup. 


*Adpodeiatos 
"Exadpo| dirov | 


Bizpa (€)i[8ov] 


"lov. ‘Iepodavrys 


Tov. ‘lepodavrns 


TovrA. ‘Iepopavrns 


TovrA. ‘Tepopavrys 


Lovr. ‘Iepopdvr| ys | 
Tovr. ‘Iepopavrns 
[Tov ]Atos ‘Iepopavrns 


Novp(puos) ‘Tepo- 


[pavrns] (Badnpevs ) 


TJo[V]A. ‘Iepopdvz[ ys] 


Hop. Aadodxos 


Tlop. Aadodxos 


Aid. Aagdotxos 


Aid. Aadoixos 
Aid. Aadotxos 


[ Lop | juos 
Aadodxos 


Tlopmios 
Aado[byos | 


[ AIA. A] g8oéxos 


[ Tlew. ‘Iepoxijp | vé ‘Tov. ZyvoBuos [Mép. émt Bopp] — Eloi8oros ) “Ayvos Sup| Popov 
Mapa (Oor0s ) *Axvatet’s *AXK [inaxos] B[n] gace[vs | 
Tle[v.] ‘lepoxfjpvé Z| nvoBulos Me[p.] emi Bopo [ E Jicidoros ) "Ayvos Suppopov ‘Q[pa. ’AA | xipaxos | I ]dxwos *Arrixos 
"Ax[vatevs | Aaprrpeds Byoateds 
Tew. ‘Tepo| «fp |vé ‘TovrA. ZyvoBwos Meép. ext Bopdv Mipov) Aap. Mnvodwpos ) Tlavvvxos "Epos Nuxayépov 
*Epixat (evs ) Aap. 
Mipov A[aparpevs] 
Baowreidys « . . vou “HpaxAei [8s -——] 
‘Eppetas ) [Mvpov | Aap rpevs | *ArroAAogpavys 

°A[Lynevs | ———ov Spyrrios 
‘Epév|y. ‘Tepoxipvé | Mép. eri Bopo 
‘Epér|v. ‘Tepoxiipré | (Ep) p(et jas) Mépp. éx[t Bone] "Ar oAA(o) v[os | ‘Ioi8wpos Sworpdrov K(A). Avovwo—_ 

"ACnviet[s Evxdprov Mapabono(s) 

Soy7 [10s] . 


w+ ‘Tepox[Apvé | 
[ Nov | upros 
‘Tepoxnpué 


Novppwos 
[‘TleLploLefovél 


[ Aova]é *EAevbépov 


“BLS ]8qu0s Epe 


© 


Eitxpyoros [A ]epidou 


Sovviet's 


[po] [ov ~ cea 


‘oe om 


‘Eppetas ) Mipov) Aaprrpeds 
°A (£n) meds 


a 


i? @ 


AD, 


Poe 
a" 


ypappateds BovAijs 


Knpv& Bovdgrs 


ITEVS kal dypov avtiypade's kal Snwov Ilupdépos 
PA. Baxyios °A Onvodwpos 
LpuIrT pevs ’AX€Lavdpos Meodoctov *Ad€Eardpos [A | xw- bad Bios [Pa] Bravos 
Aaprt| pes | ptatov ITaovidys Mapadavos 
Aipos ? Eirvxidys ) Poi Bos ’AXrcEdvdpov 
ov 
*Ad€Eavdpos Eizdpioros Mov. Odoricko|s | 
os *Opditios Bovppravos ——— dwpos ———’A@ | poveds 
Sn. KadAtorpatov 
Bepeverxidns 
[... vos *A@nv08épov — Baar’ 5 | [... Iup]dopos 
Bakes dts aTOU (among detovror) 
Kedar [ev | 
Aip. “ArodAdwy [--—] Adp(jAvos) “El mirvv] AtA(cos) Ip pdpos 
xavov Mevavdpou (among detovror) 
| An | wajrpros 
.. . Jedovos 
| Tapy |irrvos (7) 
a. o[—--]| Z [ 1} |ywvos 
-Ma|p ———]vods—-—— dou KA. KopyyAvavo|s | Pid. Sworyevys 
*AroAAWwVLOS *AyaloxAns A[iA (10s ) Tuppépos] 
Sn (paxidys) Pa (Anpevs ) (among deiovror) 
érovupos Air. 
Tlupopos 
érovupos Ain. 
Tp $[6laols] 
érovupos AtX. 
TI vp ]@6pos 
Nea[«—-— —] 
‘Epevvuos ...€ T. Iod[a |v K[ 77) |ourmos 
*ApistoBovdos “Artixos PA. Mapeivos KA. ’Arrikos Adp. Tluppopos 
A *Avayvpdaovos (IIataveds ) Mapa. Aapartpeds 
SVOU vayup (among delovrot) 
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worked together in the Tholos with the 50 members of the Boule. They were mainly 
young clerks, heralds or flutists, gifted with strong lungs and vocal chords, who “ were 
given a food allowance in return for services rendered for a fixed term.” They are 
to be distinguished from the other group of dignitaries who were dined by the state 
in the city hearth. Some of these detouroe change annually while a number hold office 
for an interval of years. It is the latter in particular who furnish valuable evidence 
in dating. The criterion for dating, however, is not one or two offices but the entire 
context of offices mentioned among the deiowror. The inscriptions which contain 
prytany-secretaries supply the magnetic centers to attract into closer chronology the 
ancillary list of detowror. The results of this, as shown in the table, reveal not only a 
more accurate chronology but grounds for revising some previously held chronological 
assumptions. 

Kirchner, Oliver, and Raubitschek have pointed out ** that Evydpurros, who was 
flutist in 166/7-168/9, was reappointed flutist after an interval of at least two years 
during which period ’Emiyovos held that office. A study of the prytany lists in this 
period which admit of accurate chronology through the operation of Ferguson’s law 
now shows this is not the exception but the rule. Consequently no absolute uninter- 
rupted limits can be set in the tenure of the offices of iepavAns, iepodadvrys, iepoxjpv€, 
and ét SKuddos. These officeholders occupy their office for an interval of one or more 
years, then vacate it only to be re-elected to it later. The table shows the flexibility 
of tenure in these offices. This flexibility, though disturbing to our previous chrono- 
logical assumptions, shows that the Athenians never quite departed from the limita- 
tion of time involved in the word det which Dow rightly interprets as “ for the term 
of the office, tenure of the office by a series of persons being continuous.” “ 

Finally this study should give us greater caution about considering the offices 
in our inscriptions characterized by the words 6a Biov too inflexibly. It is true that 
officers listed 81a Biov could not come up for re-election but their tenure in some 
instances could hardly differ from those characterized as dei. Their tenure d.a Biov 
would be subject to termination either by retirement, resignation, or refusal to con- 
tinue office and a study of ephebe lists shows that there are instances where tenure is 
as limited as in some of the offices among the detovrou. 


48 7.G., II?, 1774, note on line 75; A.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 539; Hesperia, XII, 1943, no. 23. 
44 Dow, op. cit., p. 24. 
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The prosopography in the inscriptions which can be dated by means of Ferguson’s 
law is of considerable ancillary value in giving more precise limits to other inscriptions, 
and these in turn can be used to attract others. Thus Ferguson’s law may be said to 
start a chain-reaction, as it were, in our chronology. 

Besides the valuable chronological results yielded by a study of the prytany lists 
and the archons in the reign of Commodus a new criterion can be used in the dating 
of many inscriptions of the Imperial period. The synthetic study of the ephebe lists 
can, as in the case of the prytany lists, furnish valuable chronological results. The 
ephebe lists have been studied in terms of the entire context of ephebe officials who, 
like the defowror, furnish chronological sequences and help in restoring the proso- 
pography of some offices. In particular more precise limits have been given to the 
moaootpiBa after Abascantus. Because of the mention often of the year in the tenure 
of this 6a Biov office we get exact dates. These ephebe lists in turn give more precise 
limits to inscriptions which pertain to the later careers of these youths. Finally the 
rearrangements necessitated by all these chronological changes are in turn reflected 
in the dates of archons involved in these changes. 


ARCHONS 
1. THE ARCHONS ‘Amodhddapos, [.. 247%. .]os, Aloxpatos AND ‘Hpaxheddwpos 


We know now from Dow’s publication of Agora I 2388 *° the archons who 
occupy the sequence from 86/5 to 81/0. Of the years 80/79-63/2 Dow remarks they 
“now constitute the longest unfilled gap in the whole series of Athenian archons from 
the sixth century down to Augustus. In this gap, only Aeschines of 75/4 is precisely 
dated.” “ Some progress can now be made in filling this gap. 

A study of the stone of /.G., I1°, 1039 by Dr. Mitsos reveals that the successor 
of “A7ohd\édmpos was surely |..°%%..]os, the text of line 1 beginning [’E]a 
[..%:7°..]Jov. The iota splays at the bottom, unlike the corner of epsilon. 

Because of the reference to the Sylleia, established for Sulla after his return 
from Asia in 83 B.c. and celebrated until his death in 78 B.c., the terminus ante quem 
of the sequence of the archons *Azod\d8@pos and [.. 2%. , Jos is 78 B.c. In view 
of the sequence of the archons in Agora I 2388 occupying the years 86/5-81/0 this 
leaves, as Dow points out, 80/79-79/8 or 79/8-78/7 as the date for these archons. In 
a forthcoming study of the Sylleia Raubitschek will show that the SvA\ea in Athens 
are a counterpart performance of the Ludi victoriae Sullanae celebrated in Rome 
for the first time on November 1, 81 B.c. In that case, it would be Apollodorus who 
did the same in Athens the following or the same Attic year. We must accordingly 


date the sequence of *AmoAddSwpos and |. .°%%*.. Jos in 80/79 and 79/8. 


x peat “ Archons of the Period after Sulla,” Hesperia, Supplement VIII. 
id. 
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This leaves a gap of three years between 78/7 and 75/4, the year of the archon- 
ship of Aeschines. This gap can now be filled by the sequence of 3 archons, Aicoxpatos, 
Léevxos and “Hpakdeddwpos (1.G., II’, 1338; 3489). Dinsmoor, who has dated them 
in 84/3, 83/2, and 82/1, has shown that they must be dated after 86 for the following 
reasons: (1) the phrase rH Kownv wepioracw (1. 12) is probably a reference to the 
situation after the capture of Athens by Sulla; (2) there is no vacancy for such a 
group before 86 and (3) the phrase avexryocaro tas matpiovs Ovaias “ would seem to 
be a question of the restoration of the sacrifices after a period of desuetude and so 
probably soon after the capture of Athens.” ** That these archons must be dated 
after 86 B.c. is the conclusion of all who have studied this inscription. Since the 
interval between 86/5 and 79/8 is filled by archons about which there can be no 
doubt, this leaves the interval 78/7-76/5 or an interval after 75/4, when Aeschines 
is archon. To venture beyond 75/4, an interval of 10 years, is to disregard the 
situation implied in the first and third reasons stated above. The gap therefore between 
78/7 and 75/4 is, in the present status of the evidence, the most appropriate for the 
sequence of Aioxpatos, SédevKos, and “Hpaxheddwpos. In view of Dow’s re-study of 
I.G., 11’, 1713 and 1716 the only remaining archons in the interval from 80/79 to 63/2 
whose date is not certain are A[-*-] (Meritt, ca. 80 B.c., Hesperia, XVII, 1948, 
no. 13, p. 29), Znviev (Dinsmoor, 78/7?), @<devos, and Myjdevos (Kirchner, ca. 67/6- 
66/5). These must now be dated in the interval from 74/3 to 63/2, but not in 64/3, 
which is reserved for Oivédidos. Dinsmoor has suggested that there is a bare possi- 
bility that Mydeos may be identified with ..... os, the archon in 63/2 (1.G., IV’, 
171611). Mitsos who has examined the stone reports that there is no other letter 
before « and that there is a possibility that the « is the right stroke of Il or M. 


2. THE ARCHONS Mnrpddmpos AND Kahduxparidns 


Myrpddapos (1.G., I’, 1973, 1735) has been dated 40/1-53/4, the era of Claudius 
who is mentioned in the prescript. A re-examination of the evidence shows that we 
must date him in the end of Claudius’ reign, probably 50/1-52/3, for Aewéduros 
occupies 49/50 and Avovyaddapos 53/4. Gcoyévyns ) Knfuovevs who appears as ephebos 
in I.G., II’, 1973 11 also appears as prytanis in I.G., II’, 1759 19, now dated because 
of the prytany secretary in 96/7. Since Atohiov *Avrurdtpov Pdvevs, ephebos in J.G., 
II?, 19738, is archon at the end of the first century CFG 1151993) Bangaiatcscon 
Sairtourriaves is archon ca. 132 a.p. (I.G., IT’, 1763), it is likely that Mytpddwpos 
+5 to be dated in the latter limit of Claudius’ reign. Because /.G., II’, 1974 is closely 
associated with I.G., II?, 1973, by virtue of the same nyewov and omhopaxos, the 
archon Kadduxparidns must also be dated in this same period. 


47 W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 
p. 291% 
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The dating of Myrpdédwpos in the latter limit of Claudius’ reign, if acceptable, 
assumes that AioAiwy “Avrtumatpov PAvevs, who is restored as hoplite general for the 
seventh time in /.G., I1*, 3182 (ca. 66 a.p.), entered that office when he was approxi- 
mately thirty years of age. 


3. THE ARCHON Aovxtos 


The archon Aovxtos (J.G., II’, 1992) has been dated by Graindor after the middle 
of the first century A.D. AaAcavos, the ephebos in line 4, is probably the archon in 96/7 
(1.G., II’, 1759). A study of the officers in the ephebe lists of this period suggests 
that the ckoopnryjs in J.G., II’, 1994, dated ca. 80 a.p., A[-——] may be the same as 
the xoopnrjs “Avrioxos in I.G., Il’, 1992. If so the archon Aov«uos may be dated ca. 
80 a.p. In J.G., Il’, 3114 and 3543 we have an archon Aovxvos PAdovwos PrAdupas 
Kvda0nvaceds whom Graindor assigns to 70/1-110/1, but Kirchner, on the evidence 
of the form of the letters, to the end of the first century. There is a possibility of an 
identification of these two archons. 


4. THE ARCHON IIdprawvos 


Tdvrawos (1.G., I1*, 2017) has been dated as archon shortly after 102 a.p. An 
examination of the evidence shows that he can now be dated in 115/6. This list first 
mentions foreigners under the lemma ézéyypadou. Since the lemma zpwréyypadhor — 
enéyypador supplanted the lemma zodetrar — MiArjovoe (cf. 1.G., II’, 1996, note on 
line 92), then the inscriptions with the lemma éréyypado. must be dated after the 
inscriptions which list the foreigners under Madjovoe (1.G., 11°, 1999, dated in 84/5- 
92/3; 2024, dated in 112/3; 2026, dated in 116/7). Therefore the date of this 
inscription is ca. 116/7. 

This agrees with the evidence on the zaSorpiBns ’Apiorwv who should follow 
Anpntpwos ‘Iovyévous ‘Payvovowos. The latter appears as maidorpiBys alone in J.G., II’, 
2021 (before 112/3) ; 2022 (ca. 112). Then Anprjrpuos appears jointly with “Apiorwv 
in the wadorprBia in 1.G., II’, 2024 (112/3). In 1.G., IT’, 2025 (112/3) ’Apioror 
first appears alone as waidSorpiBns and he continues in that office at least until 118/9- 
125/6 (J.G., II’, 2030-2037). It is therefore in this period, 112/3-125, when *Apiorwv 
appears alone in the wadorpiBia, that we must date J.G., II’, 2017. The sequence of 
the archons in this period enables us to date this inscription accurately. The archons 
are fixed for the sequence 112-114; 116-128. This leaves therefore 115/6 as the 
year for the archonship of Udvrawvos. 

In view of Trajan’s Parthian victory in 115-6 it is likely that we should have the 
title Tap6cxév in the prescript of the inscription. A. E. Raubitschek, who has studied 
the photograph of this inscription in Graindor’s album, reports to me (in a letter), 
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that the first two lines have been restored incorrectly. He suggests for the required 
space : 


[Qedv avto|Kpatopa Tpa[tavov|] Kaioapa SeBaorov Teppari| cov Aaxcxov | 
[Tlap@cxov 6| koopnris tov [é|dyBwv Kipnvatos Aevkiov Kvéa| Onvaseds |. 


THE ARCHONS BETWEEN 170 AND 180 A.D. 


The dating of the archons in the reign of Commodus contributes greatly to the 
chronology of the archons in the preceding decade by giving us a more accurate 
dating of the wadorpiBar Aevxios 6 Kai Mapxos and Nixdorparos. A study of the 
evidence results in the following changes in the date of these wadorpiPau. 


PG ee LOZ, 


Archon: ———; maudorpiBns Mapxos. 
Previous date: shortly after 169/70. 
New date: 170/1-172/3 or 174/5-175/6; preferably 171/2. 


PeGee tie 2103: 


Archon: Bujowos Hetowv Medurevs; radorpiBns dud Biov Aevxios 6 Kat Mapxos 
Mapafovios Eros Y’. 

Previous date: 172/3 or shortly after. 

New date: 173/4. 


etre hl 1 OS, 
Archon: Aioyivns; radorpiBys *Emixrnros B.A | €pwros Lhyrr. |. 
Previous date: 173/4-178/9. 
New date: 176/7-178/9. 


The dating of the archon ®urdreypos "ApkervOrov "EXeovoros in 185/6 GicG ae gs 
2111-2112) is of great importance in determining the limits of the wodorpiBns 
"Entkrntos @udépwros. 1.G., II’, 2111/12 mentions the tenth year of this wadorpifns 
whose initial date must now be 176/7. Graindor has placed his first year between 
176/7 and 178/9. Since the last year of ’A Bdoxavros is 169/70, this leaves the years 
170/1-175/6 as the interval for the maiSorpiBns Aedkios 6 Kat Mapxos. The lower limit 
of *Emixryros is 190/1 or 191/2, for he died in the course of the archonship of Tif. 
Ky. BpaSovas *Arrixds (I.G., II?, 2113, dated now 190/1 or 191/2) and is succeeded 
by Neuxdéorparos ‘IAdpou (cf. note on I.G., 11, 2113) whose wadorprBia can now be 
dated from 190/1 or 191/2 to ca. 200 A.D. 

We may therefore date /.G., II’, 2103, which mentions the third year of Mdpxos, 
in 173/4. I.G., IV, 2102, which mentions Marcus without any specific year of his 
radorpyBia, may theretore be dated 170/1-172/3 or 174/5-175/6. A study of the 
evidence suggests 172/3 as the date Of eG liege OZ. 
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EG Ai Date New date — IlaidorpiBys ‘YroradorpiBys AvsdoKados 
2097 169/70 "A Baoxaytos Eros TeXeoddpos “‘Arehijjs ) 
X86 (last year)  ’ABaoxavrov DAveds 
MiAnovos 
2100 after 169/70 L7O FI" ig sa ierecc era oy TeAe[ oopos “ABao- eStats ors 
Ka |vrov K[ ndrored's | 
2144, s. II p. 171/23 pum eset. Be. Sceptre ee eee [Ar ]edAjs) 
2014 Prvevs *8 
2102 shortly after 169/70 1/273 Mé4pkos “HpaxAéwv "Eor “AreAXGs ) 
Prvevs 
2103 172/3 or shortly after 173/4 Mépkos €ros y “HpaxAéwv SwréAovs 
rribleveiirs al ae: a eiee 4h 
2105 173/4-178/9 176/7-178/9 *Exixrytos Neixwv Eiovdorov ie athe ¥ 


It is evident that the tromadorpiBns Teheodopos in 1.G., Il’, 2100 was given 
Athenian citizenship in the last year of his office, probably as a reward of service in 
this office from at least 163/4 (J.G., II’, 2086-7). His demotic is Kndicevs as may 
be inferred from ’ABdoxavros ) Knduoveds who is KoopynrTys in I.G., II, 2127 (now 
dated 194/5). He is followed in this office by ‘Hpaxdéwv. Since J.G., II’, 2102 has 
the same troradorpiBys as I.G., II’, 2103, dated 173/4, and ’AvwedAys continues in 
the office of di8doxahos from 169/70 * we should date EG TT elUZ Seago 
possibly 171/2. J.G., II’, 2144 should be dated in 171/2 because of the émoudxos 
phen. *.....los Bepvexidns as well as the SSdoKados “AmedAtjs). The drdoudxos 
in 169/70 is Bixpdrns ) (1.G., 11’, 2097) : in 172/3, Addvos (1.G., II’, 2102) ; in 173/4, 
KA. ®idnros (1.G., II’, 2103) ; in 176/7-178/9, Zooos (I.G., II’, 2105). The de- 
motics in lines 28, 30, 35 of J.G., II’, 2100 exclude also the year 170/1. The date of 
1.G., 11, 2144 therefore is likely to be Vive 

I.G., II’, 2105, because of the mention of ‘Exixrntos as maSorpiByns can now be 
dated 176/7-178/9. The results of the study of the wadorpiBa in this interval thus 
give us the exact date of the archon Ieéowv (173/4) and the precise limits of the 
archon Aioxivns (176/7-178/9). With this definite information we can get more 
accurate dates for the remaining archons in this decade. A study of the archons in 
this interval results in the following changes. 


I.G., II? Previous date New date Archon 

A351 1/86 ca. 170 170/1 Prd. ‘Apradtavds Sreipre’s 
2103; 3640 172/3 or shortly after 173/4 Bujovos Tetowy Medurev's 
2104 ca. 173/4 171/2 KA. “HpaxAci8ys MeAutev's 
2105 after 173/4 176/7-178/9 Aioxivns 

1788 ca. 174/5 174/5 M. Movvdrios Makéipuavds 


Ovorioxos (7A Enuie's ) 


1368; 1787 before 177 175/6 “Ap. *"Exradpodetros 
3687 ca. 180 178/9-179/80 Il, Tour. “Hyias (1) Dadnpeds 
The reading for the &8doxados in I.G., IT*, 2144-45 ... AAHC) SAYRYG. The reading, 


however, of the stone, as reported to me by Mitsos, is .. EAAHS ) ®AYEYS, with the E being certain. 
He can be no other than *AredAjs ) Bdve’'s. Mitsos also reports that J.G., II*, 2144 joins with 2014, 
and consequently it should also be dated in lve 


°1.G., II?, 2099 (dated 163/4-169/70) should now be dated 163/4-168/9, for the 8SdcKados 
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@). ‘Apraduavds Yreipreds (I.G., II’, 1351; 1786; Hesperia, XVI, 1947, no. 81, p. 179) 


Kirchner dates this archon ca. 170, while Graindor dates him “ plus exactement 
162/3, 163/4, 169/70, 170/1.” The only place available for him in the previous 
decade is 164/5 which is too early, for the position of the archon on the same stone 
as Exadpdderos (1.G., II’, 1787) shows a later date. The dating of the other archons 
in this decade excludes a date later than 170/1 for this archon. 


KX. “Hpakdeidns Meduteds (1.G., IT’, 2104) 

Kirchner, following Graindor, dates this archon ca. 173 a.p. Since Teiowv is now 
dated in 173/4 and M. Movvdrios Ma€yuards and Ap. “Exapdderos follow in 174/5- 
175/6, while Aioyivns is archon in the interval of 176/7-178/9, it is obvious that: 
KX. ‘HpaxdeiSns must be dated in 171/2-172/3. That this archon cannot be dated 
after 176/7 is also evident from the fact that the ephebos Ilo. AtAtos Aevxvos Iladdnvevs 
(line 7) is érévupos dudfs in I.G., Il’, 17928, a prytany list dated now in IL fc 
Furthermore the father of the epheboi ’Ovyjoos and Tederdédpos (lines 9, 11) was 
himself ephebos in 145/6 (J.G., II’, 2052 41; 2055 10). Assuming that he married 
at the age of 20 his children would be epheboi after 165/6. Since we have definitely 
dated archons from 165/6 to 170/1 the earlier limit for the date of this archon is 
171/2. Since Metowv is archon in 173/4 and the ephebe list TG ie 2 102 ead aed 
172/3 the date of the present list with “Hpaxhetons as archon is 171/2. 


M. Movvdrios Maéuyuwavoes (1.G., 11’, 1788) 

A study of the prytany list in the context of the defovro. shows that the limits 
of this archon are 174/5-176/7 (see Table 1). Since Aicxivns is archon 176/7-178/9 
the limits of Ma€uavds may well be 174/5-175/6. Since “Ap. "Ezadpodeuros has a 
better claim for the year 175/6 Mafuuavds may be assigned to 174/5 where Graindor 
and Kirchner assign him. 


"Ap. Enadpdderos (1.G., IT’, 1368, 1787) 

This inscription has been dated before 177 a.p. the year when Herodes, who is 
mentioned in this inscription, died. Since the archon ’Exappoderos is cut on the same 
stone as ®dd. ‘Aprahvavds and follows him, the upper limit of his archonship is 171/2. 
Graindor has shown that 175/6 is the most appropriate year for this archon, for in 
that year Herodes arrived in Athens from Sirmio and his arrival in Athens amid 
the acclaim of the populace would be the appropriate occasion for the priest Niko- 
machos to yield his office to Herodes eis kdopov Kal dd€av Bak xetov. 


II. Mop. ‘Hyias (1) Dadnpevs (iiG? ble 3627) 
From a study of the stemma in this inscription Graindor concludes that this 
archon should be dated at the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius and accordingly 


who holds this office from 163/4 (1.G., II’, 2086), is prior to *AzeAdjjs) 


, 
Srpdrov Eivopou Maavievs, 
®dvevs. 
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Kirchner dates him ca. 180. The only place left for him in this decade is 178/9-179/80 
to which interval “‘Hyias should now be assigned. 


6. THE ArcHon [—-—— Mapa]@évos (I.G., II’, 2110) 


This inscription has been dated 179/80-190/1. We now have a clue as to its date 
in the new date of /.G., II’, 1806a, 195/6 (see above). In J.G., II’, 2110 the ephebos 
Novpyvios is prytanis in J.G., Il’, 1806a. He was ephebos therefore in the limits of 
180-185. The only archons with the demotic Mapaoémos in this interval are TiB. 
Méppios PAdkkos (181/2) and Anudorparos (184/5). This archon may therefore be 
identified with either of these two archons. The date of this inscription is therefore 
181/2, or 184/5. 

7. THE ArcHoNs FROM 193/4-199/200 


The dating of the archons in the reign of Commodus enables us to give more 
precise limits to the archons in the interval of 193/4-199/200. Since the archon for 
192/3 is T. “EABi8i0s Lexodvdos Taddnveds (I.G., II’, 2130, 3642), we must fill this 
interval with the following archons. A study of the evidence results in the following 
changes in their chronology: 


EGS Previous date New date Archon 
1804 ca. 190 197/8-199/200 EevoxX7s 
2124 190-200 ca. 196/7 PAdBios Stpatwv 
2128-9, 229la 190-200 197/8-199/200 T. PAdB Sworyévns 

TladAnve's 

3120 190-200 197/8-199/200 Avorvaddwpos Evxdprov 
2125 190-200 193/4 KX. Aadotyos MeAtreds 
2127222109 190-200 194/5 Pirvoredys ) Letpacevs 
1805 190-200 ca. 195/6 [Kou] vt ———s "EAevoinos 


KA. Agdobxos Meduerevs (1.G., IT’, 2125) 


A comparison of this inscription with J.G., II’, 2130 reveals the date of this 
archon: 


HG Coe AR es Date New Date “Apyov ‘YroradorpiBys Tpappareis 
2130 192/3 T. “EABidi0s Sexotvdos Evrvxiavos ‘YaxivOov Xtpdtwv *Ayap. 
TlaAAnveds Soyr. 
24 Wis) 190-200 193 /4 KA. Aadodyos MeArtevs Evruxiavds ‘YaxivOov Xtpdtwv ’Ayap. 
Xr. 


It is evident from the identity in these offices that the archon KX. Aadsodxos must 
be dated immediately following I. ‘EXBiScos SexodvSos. 
Pittoreidys  Merpareds (I.G., 11°, 2127; 2109) 


A study of the evidence shows that we can date Prvoreidys ) Mepaceds in 194/5 
and that furthermore he must be identified with the archon Avp. Br. ! ng ) Tipeets 
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in J.G., Il’, 2109, dated after 180 a.p. and by Graindor not before 185/6 or shortly 
after. The archons in the reign of Commodus show that we must date Avp. Br .“.*. ns 2 
IIupeevs in the next decade. A clue as to his date is found in the fact that the kosmetes’ 
brother tepodavrns KiXavduos “Aroh\\wapwos “Axapveds is also mentioned as tepodavrys 
in J.G., Il’, 1803, now dated on the evidence of the detouros in 192/3-193/4. Since 
T. ‘EABidvos Yexodvdos Tadkdnveds and Kd. Aadodyos Medurevs are archons for 192/3 
and 193/4 we may date Avp. ®ur..“.4.ns) Tipeeds in 194/5. Since furthermore 
Dida reions ) Metpasevs, the archon in /.G., 11’, 2127, is dated 193/4-200, it is apparent 
that the two archons are the same. Graindor claims that they cannot be identified 
because of the difference in kosmetai in these inscriptions. The reading, however, 
Pamir et OO 4s (ane. |n7ns Kiavéi0[s Ilo]AvCnAos and this may be restored as 
something other than [6 coop |y77s. It should be restored as [6 e€ny]nrjs (cf. I.G., 
Mile ie ling) 

The text of .G., II’, 2109 reads Avp. Pir... .ov) Iupeéws. Meritt, who measured 
for me the squeezes of a and b of J/.G., Il’, 2109 reports (per litt.) that the spacing 
admits the reading of @uA[u7id|ov). In view of this we may identify the archon 
of I.G., II”, 2109 and 2127 and date him in 194/5. 


[Kou]vr -——s (J.G., IT’, 1805) 

The prosopography in this inscription suggests the earlier limit of 193/4-200/1 
in which this archon is dated. Mvavzixds ) "EpoudSns (line 27) is prytany secretary in 
182/3 (Hesp., IV, 1935, no. 11, line 59, p. 48). The prytaneis in lines 19, 20, are 
also found as prytaneis in 169/70 (J.G., II’, 1781 12,30). We may therefore date this 
archon ca. 195/06. 


Phd Bios Urpdrov (1.G., Il’, 2124) 
A clue as to the date of this archon is found in the coopyris T. KXavdvos Agdobxos 


Medurevs who is also listed as AaSobxo0s among the detours in 1.G., IT’, 1806 (192/3- 
194/5). The date of ®ddBros X7parwy may therefore be ca. 196/7. 


Sevoxdas (1.G., I’, 1804) 
If this archon is the same as the prytanis in /.G., IV’, 1803 12, dated on the basis 
of the delouros in 192/3-193/4 then he may be dated, in view of the positions of the 
above archons, 197/8-199/200. 


TT, OAGB. Soovyévns UahdAnveds (L.G., I’, 2128, 2129, 2291a) 
This archon is ephebos in J.G., II’, 2103, now dated because of the third year 
of the maSorpiBns Aevkios 6 Kat Mapxos in 173/4. In view of the above archons and 
prosopographical data (J.G., II’, 2128, line 4 note) his date may be 197 /8-199/200. 
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Avovvaddwpos Eixaprov (1.G., Il’, 3120) 


This archon is father of Evxapmos Avovvooddépov who is mpvravs in J.G., Il, 
1826 23, dated in 222/3 (see below, pp. 37-39). Graindor dated this archon 190-200. 
He may now be dated 197/8-199/200. I do not identify this archon with Ae[iS.0s? 
Avovve68 | wpos; cf. Oliver, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 100; XI, 1942, p. 89, note 46. 


8. THE ARCHONS OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. 


The dating of the archons in the period 193/4-199/200 moves the archons listed 
in Oliver’s table (Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 88) as fin. Il-init. III into the beginning 
of the third century. The archons in the first half of the third century present a very 
confused and vague chronology. We have definite dates only for the archons of 
209/10, 212/3, 220/1. To these may now be added the years 221-224. With these 
dates as points d’appui in the first quarter of the third century a study of the internal 
evidence results in the following changes in the chronology of the archons of the first 
half of the third century. 


’.G., II’, or Hesperia 
3680 


Previous date 


beg. of third century 


New date 


200/1-201/2, 203/4- 
204/5 


Archon 
Prd Bros Eiax| yaywyd |s "Aypvdeds 


1785 end of second or beg. 200/1-201/2, 203/4- *AyaBoxdjs 
of third century 204/5 
1814 ca. 200 200/1-201/2, 203/4- AtpnAwos Anu-—-— 


Hesp., XI, 1942, no. 


end of second or beg. 


204/5 
200/1-201/2, 203/4- 


/ a / 
Aopirios *Apioraios Tatovidys 


30, p. 64 +- .G., of third century 204/5 
ai Giz 
2193 ca. 200 205/6 DP. Ktwros “Ineptos Mapaéévios 
2197 shortly after 200 206/7 *Avapxia after “Iuepros 
2199 ca. 200 207/8 TP. Kaovos ’AroAAdvios Srecprev's 
2201 shortly after 200 208/9 a8. Aadodxyos Mapabévos 
2361; 3681 beg. of third century 210/11 or 211 vie KA. Poxds Mapabdvios 
3815 middle of third cen- 210/11 or 211/12 or Tloumjos “AX€EavSpos 
tury? 213/4-219/20 
2208 212/3 or shortly after 212/3 Atp. Atoviowos Avovvaiov ’Ayapveds 
se? seed no. beg. of third century 213/4-219/20 Téddvos Eevaydpas ve(wrepos) 
» p. 
A.J.A., XLV, 1941, beg. of third century shortly after 212 Atp. KadXidpov Uporetnov Tap- 
re ae Pelee, yittus = Kaddldpov TpEeo- 
’ Bvrepos 
ihe eae no. ca. 200-230 213/4-219/20 Ti. KA. A—-— Merdured's 
» p. 
1817; 1816 shortly after 200 shortly before 220/1 Aip. Avovioios KadAbrrov Aapr- 
2223 ca. 218/9 220/1 [a:]Aleli [ i 
: elivlos] = ®irivos 
1078; 1824; Hesp., ca. 210 221/2 Aoperios ’ApaBiavds Mapabdvos 


XI, 1942, no. 32, 
p. 66 
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I.G., II?, or Hesperia Previous date New date Archon 
1825, 1826 (02210 2024/3 I. Kvwros KAéov Mapabonos 
2224 ca, 218/9 223/4 tepe’s “Ay——— 
1828 ca. 210 224/5 TiB. KA. HarpoxXos 
wiesp. V, 1936, p. ca. 220 oA Ae, Avovyaddwpos 
101 
Diet da als Cer 220 ca. 226 


Movvarios ®euiowv 


1940, p. 308; Hesp., 
ITI, 1934, no. 44, 
DaoreeiGs 11%, 


1831 
UG 43117-53000 end of sec. or beg. of ca. 227/8 or shortly T. Uudpios Bdooos ‘Ayvotows 
third after 
3687 beg. of third century 227 /8-230/1 II. Tour. “Hylas (11) Badnpeds 
3697, 3700, 3701 ca. 220 229/30-230/1 M. OtAmios E’Bioros Acipos 
Hesp., XI, 1942, no. end of sec. or beg. of 227/8-230/1 [--— Mapa | vos ved[ repos | 
10 + XVI, 1947, third 
no. 88, p. 183 
Tap Ad load: 2230 . 60, 225/6 Zolye Kaotavos 
3682 230-260 ca. 230 Map. Avp. KaAXidpov 6 kat Bpov- 
tetvos KadXidpovos Tapynrtios 
2285 ca. 226 234/5 *Exixrytos “Ayapvets 
2241-2 238/9 or 242/3 238/9 Kaowavos ‘Tlepoxijpvé Sreipreds 
2239 238/9-243/4 239/40 ‘Tepeds ®AGB. ’AokAnmddns [ Avo ]- 
pawl e |vs 
2243 after 243/4 244/5 Aip. Aavdixcavos 
2245 262/3 or 266/7 262/3 A. ®\d. Bireotparos Sreipreds 
3644 ; 3682 end of second century middle of third cen- KopynAravds 


tury 
®a8. Aadotxyos Mapabaros (1.G., Il’, 2201) 


This archon has been dated shortly after 200 a.p. The lower limit of his date 
is 208/9, for the first year of TiB. KA. Acwobévns who succeeds “Ade- as mpoorarns 
in I.G., II’, 2201 is 209/10 (cf. J.G., II’, 2235). On account of the avrixoopnrns 
’"AéEavSpos who is the same as that in /.G., II’, 2208, dated 212/3ror shortly atter, 
©dé8. Aadodxos was archon ca. 208/9. B48. Agdobxos is also listed among the detovror 
in I.G., II’, 1077 (209/10) and this supports a date closer to 212 a.p. Several other 
considerations point to the same conclusion. The avrikoopyTys in I.G., 11°, 2208 is 
referred to as Atp. “Ahé€avdpos ) Map. while itd @., 11.220 ehevistreterredatonas 
"AdéEavdpos Mapabavos. Furthermore the Hyepav Ova Biov Temayévns, who appears 
in I.G., II’, 2193, 2199, 2201, and 2203, is succeeded by [...’.... “E] aervyxavovros 
(1.G., II’, 2205) and he in turn is succeeded by Iappdovos Evrvyidsov in 212/3 (.G., 
II’, 2208) who held this office until after 218/9 (J.G., IV’, 2228). Thus the study 
of the office of wyeudv shows that ba. Aadotxos was archon either prior to the 
sequence I'dios Ktwros “Iueptos, avapxia, I’. Kdotos “Avro @v105 (1.G., IL Ty ANS ee ESE 
2199) or after. Since, however, the dvrekorpyTys in the archonship of @d. Agdodxos 
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is the same as that in the year 212 we reach the conclusion that his archonship fell 
in 208/9, the lower limit of his reign. 


THE ARCHONS I. Kéwros “Ipepros Mapaboérios, “Avapxia pera T. Ktwrov “Ipeprov, 
I’. Kaovos ’Azrohd@vi0s Yreipreds (1.G., Il’, 2193, 2197, 2199) 


As was noted in the study of the date of the archon ®48. Aqdodxos the sequence 
of men who hold the office of #yeuov shows that we must date J.G., II’, 2193, 2199, 
2201, 2203 before 112/3. A study of the evidence shows (1) that the archons of J.G., 
IT’, 2193, 2197, 2199 must be dated in consecutive sequence and in close association 
with @aB. Agdobxos; (2) that since ®dA. Avoyévyns is archon in 209/10 this group of 
3 years, which must precede 212/3, can only be dated in 205/6-207/8. The officers 
of the epheboi in the following lists are so coordinated that we must date the archons 
in the above chronology. 


Inscription Archon TlaidorpiBys ‘YrroradorpiBns Tpappare’s ‘Yrroypappared's 
I.G., I1?, 2193 I. Kéwros “Imepros TeAeododpos Evrvyiaves Stpatwv Aiduos Eiyapio- 
Mevexpatovs Tos Xpytrvos °° 


ce “e 


aldvevayapyia pera Te ee 
Kiwrov “Tpeptov 

2199 TI. Kado. ’AroAAdvi0s eae & ctr rn y a Aidtos Etvyapio- 

Tos Spytrios °° 


2201 a. AuoouvesT © SEE Ros, nw Be tg tee oe 


CAROUGE A MO Bie wei Se. «6 eee = 


2208 Aip. Avovicros TeAcadopos Evrvuyiavos Srparov *TovAuos ’Apio- 
reldns 
eee SS ee ee See eee ee 

Inscription *AvTiKoopyTns “Hyena ‘OrrAopaxos Aisdoxados 

2193 ’EXevoeivos Kirrov Tewayévns Avovtovos Netkoudyou Etropos 

Pa. 
Z1Y/**leoebs “Apylreinas.” ans sion adh © RNS Sans cena: 4... oe 
Atovyaiou 
2199 = Tepayenys 8) ie harn ee eee 


2201 *AXéEavSpos is SireLo eee, Bp MRE ee ee 
2208 Abp. ’AX€EavSpos Aip. Tappaouos Map. Aip. Avoviatos Atp. Evropos 
Netxoorparov Pad.>t 


Identity in the offices of Tawdorpibns, ypappareds, vToypappareds, tyyenov shows that 
DP. Kdovos “AzroAd dros follows in the sequence of TP. Kvwros “Tweptos, avapxia. Further- 
more identity in the office of tyeudv shows a close connection between IT. Kaouos 


a , , A : . 
Amokhovios and &d. Agdodxos. In view of the above evidence we may date the archons 
as follows: 


°° The demotic of AlAtos Bvxdpioros in 1.G., 112, 2193 is Xyrrios while in 2199 it is Dadnpeds. 
Transfer of the same person to another tribe is not uncommon. Cf. Dittenberger’s remarks on 
LG., III, 1037. Cf. 1.G., Il?, 1824 30n.; 1828 49n.; 1820 8n.; 1784 n.; 2128 39n. In view of these 
examples, I take the orhopaxos Aip. Avovictos Padrnpeds in I.G., II*, 2208 to be the same OmAopdxos 


as Atp. Acovictos *Axapveds in I.G., II?, 2235. We know that he at least held office for 25 
51 See I.G., II?2, 2193 146n. Or 4) years, 
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205/6 TT. Kéwros “Imepros 
206/7 Anarchy after “Ipepros 
207/8  T. Kdovos ’ArroAdr105 
208/9 48. Aadodyxos 

209/10 ®d. Avoyévns 

212/13 Adp. Arovictos. 


KA. Boxds Mapafdvos (1.G., II’, 2361, 3681) 


This archon has been dated by Graindor in the beginning of the third century 
but before 212 a.p. KA. ®wxads was an ephebos in 190/1 or 191/2 (J.G., II’, 2113). 
Assuming that he was archon at the earliest around the age of 35 this would, in the 
light of the above archons, throw his archonship into 210/11 or 211/12. 


DhaBros Elax| xaywyd|s “Aypuvdeds (I.G., II’, 3680) 

The prosopography shows that this archon must be dated early in the first decade 
of the third century. Two of the men in this list (lines 17, 19) were epheboi in /.G., 
IT’, 2113 111, 108 dated 190/1-191/2, while another (line 15) was a prytanis in 168/9 
(/.G., Il’, 1775 18). In view of this evidence he may be assigned a date from 200/1- 
204/5, excluding 202/3 when —-—-— pos is archon (cf. Hesp., X, 1941, p. 874). 


“Ayabowdys (1.G., II’, 1785) 


Of the date of this archon Kirchner remarks “‘ ex insolita positione tituli 1785 
in protome hermae Gr(aindor) Chronol. 281 iure conclusit hunc titulum recentiorem 
quam titulos 1786, 1787.” I.G., II’, 1786 and 1787 have been dated 170/1 and 175/6. 
*Ayaboxdys may therefore be dated in the end of the second century or the beginning 
of the third. The only years vacant for him in the second century after 175/6 are 
two years between 176/7 and 179/80 (see above, p. 28), but these dates are too 
close to 175/6 and the position on the stone argues for a much later date. If “Ayafoxhyjs 
is to be identified with a wpi’ravs “Ayabok\hs Ywrédovs (‘“Horiadev) in Hesp., IV, 
1935, no. 11 38, p. 48, dated in 182/3 then “Ayafoxdyjs must be dated 200/1-201/2, 
203/4-204/5. 

Avpydwos Anu ——— C.G., I’, 1814) 

This archon has been dated ca. 200 a.p. The prosopography includes as prytanis 
Supayxos ’ApiatoBovdAov who is an ephebos in 1857/6. (deGu Li 211224 ee eG ee ee 
1813, closely related to /.G., II’, 1814, the prytanis "Ayd0wv ) (line 9) is trocwppovc- 
ans in the archonship of I’. Kdovos *Amod\Nwvios 207/8 (I.G., Il’, 2199 59). Adprrtos 
Anu ——— should be dated 200/1-201/2, 203/4-204/ oY 


Aopiros *Apurratos Hasovidys (Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 30, p. 64 + /.G., IT’, 1812) 
On the basis of the lettering in the prescript of this prytany list Graindor dated 
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this inscription at the end of the second or the beginning of the third century. Oliver 
dates the archon ca. 200. He may be placed in the limits 200/1-201/2, 203/4-204/5. 


Tlopmrjos “AX€Eavdpos (1.G., I1*, 3815) 

This archon appears as ém@vupos in the archonship of Aopirtos ’Apioratos, Hes- 
peria, XI, 1942, no. 306, p. 65. The earliest that he can be archon is 210/11-211/12. 
In view of the archons of the third decade Hopayuos should be dated in the second 
decade of the third century. 


Té\X\os Zevaydpas N (Hesperia, X, 1941, no. 64, p. 260) 


The father of this archon was the archon Hevaydpas in 183/4 (J.G., II’, 1739). 
The prosopography which consists of Avp. [Ka]oovavds 6 xa[t ...]Kpariov Xdy, and 
Avp. “H\iddmpos Aaumrpeds suggests a date after 212 a.p. In view of the archons in 
the third decade 213-219 is the most likely date for this archon. 


Avp. Kahdidpov Iporeipov Tapyyrrios = KahyXidpov mpeoBvrepos 
(A.J.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 541-2; 1.G., II’, 3683) 


The archon Atp. Kah\idpwv poreipov who, as Oliver has shown, is the same as 
the archon Kalii¢pwv rpeoBvrepos, is ephebos in 190/1 or 191/2 (J.G., I’, 2119 15, 
232-3, 236; cf. Oliver’s note 6, loc. cit.). This archon would be 40 years old in 210-211. 
That he was archon after 212 is evident not only from the addition of Avpyvos to his 
name but also to that of the éahopdxos Atp. Avovioros Neckoorpdrov in I.G., IT’, 3683, 
who though émopdxos before 212 (cf. I.G., II’, 2207) adds Avpydwos to his name 
after 212 a.v. (cf. I.G., II’, 2208). Since he is referred to simply as Avovtcros Netxo- 
arpdrov Pahnpeds in I.G., II’, 2221, 2223 (dated now 219/20; 220/1) it may well be 
that the archonship of Advp. KaAdibpwv Iporeiuou should be placed shortly after 212 a.p. 


M4p. Avp. Kahvidpov 6 Kai Ppovretvos Kaddidpovos Tapynrros (I.G., I’, 3682) 


Oliver takes this archon to be the elder son of Calliphron senior and dates him 
between 230 and 260 a.p. In view of the date of his father he should be dated in the 
earlier limit, probably in the fourth decade of the third century. 


Koprvy\vavos = Map. “Epévvios Kadvidpov 6 Kat Kopyncavos (1.G., Il’, 3644; 3682) 

One of the two sons who honor Kadhidbpov 6 kat Ppovretvos is Map. “Epévv.os 
Kadhibpov 6 Kat Koprydvavds (1.G., 11°, 3682 8-10). It is very likely that the archon 
Kopvy\vavos mentioned in J.G., I1*, 3644 is to be identified with the son of KadXidpav 
6 kat Ppovreivos. Kirchner dates him in the end of the second century, but the proso- 
pography mentions Avp. Zdoyos 6 Kal ... -xns and Avp. Eipnvaios Zooiwouv which 
would indicate a date after 212. In view of his father’s date Koprvydvavdés should be 
dated in the middle of the third century A.D. 
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Ty8. KA. A—-——Med(crevs) (Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 33, p. 67) 


The hoplite general Ti8. KX. Idrpoxdos is archon in 224/90 (1,G., [ly 1825) and 
the mention of Avpydwwe on the right side of the herm gives us the post quem and 
ante quem limits of this archon who should now be dated in the second decade of the 
third century, 213/4-219/20. The archon is probably Ti8. KA. AvowdSns Medureds who 
is mentioned in /.G., II’, 2340 which, as Dittenberger showed, is a “ catalogus gentis 
erycum, ~ 


Avp. Avoviowos Kaddiarov Aapyrrpets (1.G., II’, 1817, 1816) 


As was pointed out by Dittenberger the mention of Todds "A@nv&é among the 
mpuravers dates this archon shortly before J.G., II’, 1824-26. Since these inscriptions 
are now dated in 221/2-222/3, the date of this archon is shortly before 220/1 when 
@idtvos is archon. The hoplite general Kaovavds Pidummos Sreupreds (1.G., II’, 1817 13) 
is archon in J.G., II’, 2230 (ca. 231 A.p.). Evdrvxidys Evadpov mentioned in J.G., IT’, 
18165 is, as a result, not the ephebos mentioned in J/.G., II’, 2067 143, dated 154/5, 
but probably his grandson. 

EAT IU eel eee | 

This archon has been dated 218/9 or shortly after. Since we have an archon 
@Nvos accurately dated in 220/1 by virtue of the fact that he held the archonship in 
the consulship of Sabianus and Seleucus (Syncell., Chronogr., p. 400, Dindorf; cf. 
Graindor, Chronologie, no. 243), it is obvious that the archon ..4.w— is the same 
as @uNvos and that the name of the archon in /.G., II’, 2223 should be restored as 
[@.][e]@v[os]. This is now corroborated by the reading of the stone by Mitsos 
who reports the first two letters as ®u. 


iepeds “Av ——— (1.G., II’, 2224) 

Because of the close association of /.G., II’, 2224 to I.G., Il’, 2233 (cf. note on 
I.G., Il’, 2224) the archon iepeds "Av -—— must be dated shortly after 227 eel ne 
closest date open is 223/4, the year between P'dios Kiwros Khéwv (222/ 3) and TiBépsos 
KAavdvos Hdrpoxdos (224/5). The xoopnrns Evcapridns ‘Exméyhov Bepevuxidns is also 
mentioned as Cdékopos in the archonship of Movvarios Oepiowr Dee JEN OG IESIB), 
p. 308, line 4) dated ca, 226 a.p. (see below ). 


Aopérios “ApaBiavds Mapalavios (1.G., II’, 1078; 1824; Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 2, 
p. 66); I. Kéwros Kiéwr Mapabdvos (1.G., IT’, 1825, 1826) ; 
T.B. KX. Idrpoxhos Aapaztpeds CRG wl lealoz3) 
The date of the archon I. Kéwros “Ipepros, as Kirchner observed (J.G., 1 
1825 n.), determines the upper limit of these archons who, from their position on the 
stone, form a sequence (cf. Graindor, C hronologie, no. 168). The councillors AtAuos 
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Aéywrpos and Tpetuos in J.G., II’, 18249, 27 are epheboi in /.G., IT’, 2193 140, 143, an 
inscription which is dated in 206/7 (see above). Therefore the earliest year that we 
can date ’"ApaBiavds is 216/7 when these epheboi could have become councillors. 

We can get the exact date by observing a hitherto unnoticed piece of evidence 
in J.G., II’, 1824-26. After the prescript /.G., II’, 1824 mentions Athena as epony- 
mous, then Ilewdpios Hpdxdos as éraévupos, and then in line 3, framed by leaves, 
( ATPHAIOI py (see copy in J.G., III, p. 236, b, line 9). J.G., II’, 1825 follows 
identically the same pattern: line 39 mentions Athena as eponymous, then in line 40 
Tlewdpwos Ipokdos as émm@vupos, and then in line 70, just about the same position as in 
I.G., Il’, 1824, we read ATPHA ——~-. This should now be restored as ATPHA[IOT]. 

Who are these Atvpydvor? They can not belong to the names following, for in 
I.G., I’, 1825, line 72 we have Avp. *Emixrn|ros|, while in line 71 just plain “Hpeviwv. 
This is the only instance in inscriptions of the empire period where we meet the plural 
Avpydvo placed in a position of prominence.” We get the answer to our question in 
I.G., Il’, 1832. After the prescript and just before the érdvupos we get the name of 
Severus Alexander and the deified Hadrian and Commodus. Adpydvoe therefore can 
only refer to two Roman emperors who ruled together. These are M. Aurelius 
Antoninus (Elagabalus) and M. Aurelius Severus Alexandrus (Severus Alexander ) 
who shared the rule in 221 and 222. It needs to be recalled here that Julia Maesa, 
Elagabalus’ grandmother, realizing Elagabalus’ unfitness to rule forced him to adopt 
his cousin Severus Alexander with the title of Caesar on July 10, 221. When Elaga- 
balus sought to get rid of his relative, soldiers, incited by Julia Mamaea, mother of 
Severus Alexander, killed Elagabalus and Severus Alexander succeeded him on March 
11, 222. It now becomes evident why J.G., II’, 1826, dated later in the same year as 
1.G., Il’, 1825, omits the Adpyduoe. In the course of G. Quintus Kleon’s archonship 
news of the death of Elagabalus reached Athens and the name Avpy vor was omitted, 
as was the case in /.G., Il*, 1828, the fourth archon in the sequence. 

This information not only dates accurately Arabianos and his immediate suc- 
cessors but also throws valuable light on the relation of the Athenian to the Roman 
calendar. The archon ®.dtvos is equated with the consuls Sabinianus and Seleucus 
in 221. @Atvos has been dated by Graindor in 220/1 while in Kirchner’s table (J.G., 
II’, p. 795) he is dated 221/2. Since the Attic calendar commenced after the time 
of Hadrian with Boedromion, about September 1, and since furthermore Elagabalus 
and Severus Alexander ruled jointly from July 10, 221, it is evident that Purtvos was 
archon from September, 220, to September, 221, and that Arabianos was archon from 
September, 221, to September, 222; Quintus Kleon from September, 222, to Sep- 
tember, 223. Elagabalus was killed on March 11, 222, in the course of Arabianos’ 
archonship. This raises the problem of the meaning of Avenk— in J.G., IP, 1825, 


** The only other instances of the plural Avp;jAvo are found in I.G., IT’, 3762, an inscription 
wherein the xoopar7js is honored by his sons who are listed as A’pyjAwr; A.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 541, 
where also two sons are referred to as A’pyjAv, followed by their names. 
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a prytany list in the archonship of Quintus Kleon. Kleon began his term fully six 
months after the death of Elagabalus. It is unreasonable to suppose that Athens had 
not heard the news of Elagabalus’ death during these months. The difficulty may be 
overcome if we supply AvpyA[vos] in J.G., IT®, 1825, referring to Severus Alexander 
alone. It is possible, however, to keep the reading of AvpyA[vx] and explain it as 
follows. We have a parallel in the name of the three emperors in J.G., II’, 1832, lines 
6-8. One of the emperors is alive and the other two dead. If we follow this line of 
thought, may not even a dead emperor have been included in the title Adpjwov? Con- 
sequently we may restore the plural after all, even six months or more after the death 
of Elagabalus. 


Ae. Avovyaddwpos (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 95, 100-101) ; Movvdrios Ocuiowy (T.A.P.A., 
LXXI, 1940, p. 308; Hesperia, III, 1934, no. 44, p. 57; I.G., II’, 1831) 

Avovvaddmpos is, as Oliver ** has pointed out, a year or so earlier than Movvdrwos 
@euiowv who is ephebos in J.G., II’, 2203 now dated ca. 209/10. Therefore the date 
224/5 is the terminus post quem of these two archons. The hoplite general Hoy. “Hyias 
Palnpevs is also hoplite general in /.G., II*, 1831 which is dated shortly after the 
archonship of “ApaBravés. In view of this we must supply Movvdrios Oeniowy as the 
apxov in I.G., Il’, 1831 and date him shortly after “ApaBiavdés. Furthermore in the 
archonship of Movvdrios Oeniowy the Caxopos is Evxapmidys “Exmayhov Bepeverxidns 
(T.A.P.A., LXXI, 1940, p. 308, line 4); he is also found as xoopyrys in I.G., IT’, 
2224, dated in 223/4 (see above, p. 37). In view of this evidence these two archons 
may now be dated ca. 225 and 226 respectively. 


I’. Ikvapros Baooos ‘Ayvovovos (1.G., I1*, 3660) 


This archon has been dated at the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century after Christ. I’. Huwdpios Badooos is a prytanis in the archonship of Arabianos 
in 221/2 (J.G., II’, 1824) and he is also é@vupos in the archonship of KAavd.os 
Idérpoxdos Aaumrpeds, dated now in 224/5 (/.G., Il’, 1828). The earliest date for 
him is ca. 227 or shortly after. 


Il. Mopar. “Hytas (11) ad. (.G., II’, 3687) 


This archon was hoplite general in the archonship of Movvarios Oeyiowy (see 
above, p. 39). The date of his archonship would therefore be after ca. 226/7. I sug- 
gest a date at the end of the third decade of the third century. 


M. OvAmos EvGioros Acdpos (1.G., IT’, 3697, 3700, 3701) 
The dedicator Idém\wos Aid. Ziivov Bepvixidns was ephebos in 1.G., Il’, 2193 69, 


58 T A.P.A., LXXI, 1940, p. 311. 
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in the archonship of I. K. “Imepros, 205/6. The date of this archon is given by 
Kirchner as ca. 220, while Graindor dates him in the second quarter of the third 
century. The earliest that he can be dated is ca. 229 A.p. 


[Mapabd |vios vew [repos] (Hesperia, X1, 1942, no. 10, p.40; XVI, 1947, no. 88, p. 183) 


Meritt has joined this fragment with Agora Inv. no. 1881, which mentions 
Lapamvaxos who is ephebos in /.G., I1*, 2200, dated by Kirchner ca. 200 a.p. This 
inscription should be dated later, for the ephebos Kouvros Bepverkidns in 1.G., 11°, 220018 
is prytanis in /.G., II’, 1828 47, which is now dated 224/5. In view of this evidence 
he may be dated in the end of the third decade of the third century. 


Kaovavés (1.G., Il’, 1832; 2230) 


This archon has been dated by Graindor ca. 226/7 and Kirchner 225/6 or shortly 
after. The reference to Severus Alexander gives the limits 222/3-234/5. The fact, 
however, that the prytanis Aapioxos Xaipjuovos was ephebos in J.G., II°, 2226, dated 
now ca. 221, suggests the date of 231 for the archonship of Kaovavés. 


‘Exixrytos “Axapveds (1.G., II’, 2235) 


The limits of this inscription are 226/7-234/5. This inscription mentions the 
twenty-fifth year of Tu. KA. Aewodévns Medurevs as mpoordryns. He first appears in 
this office in 212/3 (J.G., II’, 2208). His first year, if we take 234/5 as the lower 
limit of this inscription, is 209/10. In J.G., II’, 2201, dated now 208/9, the TpooTaTns 
is ‘AhkeE—. This compels us therefore to date this inscription in 234/5. 


Kaovavos ‘lepoxjpv€ Sreipreds (1.G., 11°, 2241-2) 


This inscription, which has been dated 238/9 or 242/3, mentions the twenty- 
second year of Svvrpodos as ypapparev’s. LWvtpodos is first mentioned in J.G., II*, 2221 
dated 217/8 or shortly after. Because J.G., II’, 2221 precedes J.G., II?, 2223 by virtue 
of a change in the office of du8acKados while retaining the same men in the offices of 
vroypappareds, Hyeuov, and émhoudxos we must date J.G., II*, 2221 in 219/20, the 
year before the archonship of ®uAdtvos (for his date see above, p. 37). If we take 
the lower limit, 242/3, the first year of Svvrpodos would be 220/1. Since Lwvtpodos 
is already in office in 219/20 we must choose the earlier limit of 238/9, which also 
establishes the year of the Ilava@nvais. 


‘Tepeds PAGB. "Aokhymddys [Avo]par[e|vs (I.G., ID’, 2239) 


This inscription has been dated, because of the reference to the Topdiavera, in 
238/9-243/4. Since Kaovavés is archon in 238/9, the date of this archon is narrowed 
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to 239/40-243/4. Because of the identity in the offices of watdorpiBns, ypaypareds, 
mpootarys, and most likely in the office of troypappareds in I.G., Il’, 2239 and 2242, 
it is very probable that /.G., II’, 2239 should be dated shortly following the archon 
Kaovavos ‘Iepoxjpv€ Xreprevds in 1.G., I1*, 2242, probably in 239/40. 


Adp. Aavoduxcaves (1.G., Il’, 2243) ; A. ®Xd. Birdarparos Lrepreds (1.G., I’, 2245) 

I.G., Il’, 2243 has been dated after 243/4. Identity in the offices of wasdorpiBys, 
wToypappmareds, emt Avoyeveiov, duddoKados and devtidpros, associates closely the dates 
of I.G., II’, 2239 and 2243. AavédcKuavds therefore must be dated shortly after 240. 
We can get closer to the date by noting that Evrvxi8ys is also troldxopos for the 
eighteenth year in J.G., II’, 2245, dated 262/3 or 266/7. The close association of 
I.G., II’, 2239 and 2243 argues for 262/3 as the date of J.G., II’, 2245, a conclusion 
already reached in dating the Mava@nvais in the earlier limit (cf. above, p. 40). 
If this is the case then the first year of Evrvyidns is 244/5 to which we must now 
assign the archon Aavdixravds. It follows then that ®udozparos is archon in 262/3. 


VI. THE CHRONOLOGY OF OTHER INSCRIPTIONS AND NOTES ON 
ATHENIAN PROSOPOGRAPHY 


1. PryTANy LISTS 


DiGi 7302 
Previous date: the middle of first century A.D.; Dow: middle of second century A.D. 
(Hesperia, 11, 1934, pp. 166, 175). 
New date: the end of the second century A.D. 

The iepav\ns -wpos in line 15 gives us a clue as to the date. The only iepavdAns 
in the second century ending in -wpos is “Epyddapos who appears in. Geese oy, 
(181/2) ; Hesperia, XI, 1942, no. 5, p. 34 (191/2); 1.G., II’, 1806 (194/52); L.G., 
II’, 1806a (195/6). We may restore line 11 as Kopvij\uos M[eveoOevs| who is the 
prytany secretary in J.G., II’, L770: 


TG ae 7 e- 0) 
Previous date: the middle of the second century after Christ. 
New date: shortly before 165 A.D. 

These two inscriptions, which have the same Khpvé Bovdrs Kat djpov, have been 
dated in the middle of the second century because Bovpios “Hpakdeuros Tap. (1785 5) 
was ephebos in 128/9 (/.G., II’, 2041 12). 

The Sa8obyos in I.G., II, 1769 isms wos. A study of this office in the middle 
of the century shows that the following men held it, Tlopayjuos, Atduos, Kdavduos (see 
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above, Table 1). The latter two come after 175 a.p. and are excluded by reason of 
lateness as well as the fact that they do not fit the spacing of ..... tos Aadodyos. 
The only one left is Topayos who fits both the spacing and the time. Therefore we 
may date these inscriptions shortly before 165. 

I.G., II’, 1769 is, as Kirchner pointed out, closely related in date to J.G., II’, 1768. 
It has the same kjjpvé Bovdrs kat djpou as I.G., II’, 1768:———os Haddnve’s. This 
should now read [...v]os TadAnvevs and likewise the reading of J.G., II’, 17689 
which reads IPTC should read [TEPOK] HPT. 

Since the kjpv€ Bovdjs cat Sjwov changed annually (cf. .G., II’°, 1773-76, dated 
166/7-169/70), the two inscriptions must belong to the same year and therefore we 
may read in line 1 of /.G., II’, 1769 ypappareds Bovev|rav &[ovpros “Hpdkdertos Tap] 
for [ypappareds Boviev|rav O ——---—-—-—--- . This makes J.G., II’, 1769 a prytany 
list of Aegeis. 


I.G., Il’, 1781 52-3 
Lines 52-3 read: 
[eee ate ae |]CIOT AZH vac. 
DS Gh AP vac. 


Since this inscription carries the same deiovrou as I.G., Il’, 1776, both dated in 
169/70, it is evident that the deéovroe should be the same. The only two deiowroe not 
mentioned in /.G., II’, 1781 are the émi SxudSos and the broypapyparevs. The émt SxidSos 
in I.G., IT’, 1776 43 is *Iovdvos ZnvdBuos. It is obvious that in lines 52-3 the reading, 
as the squeeze shows, should be: 


9 
EMI SKIAAOC IOTA ZH vac. 
[NOBIOC M]AP_ vac. 


(RESALE ARES 
Previous date: the beginning of the third century after Christ. 
New date: 221/2. 


The earliest limit of this inscription is ca. 202 a.p.. for the prytanis EvAoyos 
K\ewvdpov is an ephebos in J.G., II’, 2132 58, dated ca. 192. Athuos Aevxwos also appears 
as erovupos in 1.G., II*, 1792, dated in 187/8 but in view of the date to be given to 
1.G., Il’, 1783, it is likely that he is the son of Aiduos Aevxios. The prosopography of 
1.G., II’, 1783 extends into the third century, for Athos ‘lodéxpuaos (line 10) is hoplite 
general in 222/3 (/.G., II’, 1823, 1825, 1826). 

We have a clue as to the date in iepeds Avp. Medromevds who is hoplite general in 
the archonship of Arabianos (/.G., Il’, 1824). His name fits into the prescript of 
L.G., IT’, 1783 which may now be reconstructed as follows: 
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[émt adpxovros Aou. |- 
["ApaB.avod Mapafa |- 
[viov orparnyovrros | 
[emt tovs émXeiras é| 

5 epéws [Avp. Medzrope | 


Av o¢ , 
vou Ol TTPUTAVELS 


LE Gsells 1734 


Previous date: the beginning of the third century. 
New date: ca. 221. 


As Dittenberger has remarked, /.G., II’, 1784 is of about the same date as 1783 
now dated, because of the restoration of MeAzopevds as hoplite general, in the archon- 
ship of Arabianos, 221/2. We may therefore date I.G., II’, 1784 ca. 221. 


EG. Al, 1790 29; 30: AJ A., XLV, 1941, p. 539 


A study of the order of officials among the detouroe shows that — ov Avovuaio| v | 
Medurevs is the dvrvypadevs, for he is not one of the officials who continue in the office, 
while Evypnoros [A]eitov Loumeds is likely the ypappareds Bovhjs Kat dnpov, for 
the knpv€é is given above. 

(ESA es) 
Lines 19 and 20 read: 
KApv€ Bovdijs Kat djwov PotBos 
y Bovdiis Sypou Atwos(?) “AdeEdvdpov 


From J.G., II’, 2049 12 we know that the name of the Khpvé Bovdis kat dy.ov should 
read BotBos ’AdeEdvdpov. 
PeGrlleeloLt 
Previous date: the end of the second or the beginning of the third century. 
New date: after 217 A.D. 

This list of Hippothontis mentions Aixavos ) Tepeevds (line 4). In an ephebe list 
in the archonship of I. Kdovos ‘Avohd@nios (207/8) we find listed under the tribe 
Hippothontis an ephebos Atxaus DT Ge 11272190 teT a study of names in the Empire 
period shows that many names that normally ended in -sos ended simply in -ts. Ct. 
Hapdows (.G., IV’, 2221 75) = Ilappaous ChGe i lsu2223 33), "AOjvas (1.G., IP, 
1737 14; 2097 84) ’AOynvawos (.G., 142, 2111/12 we); Tepris (1.G., II’, 2218 8) Téprvos 
(7.G., Il’, 2239 14). In view of the above we may identify the prytanis Ole) Gee tle 
1811 4 with the ephebos in J.G., II, 2199 17. This gives us a terminus post quem ot 
217 a.p. for this prytany list. [See now C.P., XLIII, 1948, pp. 243-260. | 

iow slals 


Previous date: shortly after 200. 
New date: ca. 200 A.D. 
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I.G., IT’, 1818 is closely related to /.G., II’, 1817 (ca. 221 a.v., see above, p. 37) 
by virtue of the mention of iepds yépwv. The prytaneis in lines 8 and 21 are also 
mentioned in /.G., II’, 1783 31, 45, dated now in 221. We should therefore move the 
date closer to /.G., IT’, 1817 and 1783. In line 18 the stone reads én vac.; é standing 
for ér(vordrns). 

i Colles 

Mitsos reports (per litt.) that the stone reads with respect to the last word 

in line 1 
IC[ “4, JIAOT 


He adds that “ perhaps the first missing letter is T even if it is a little removed from 
C, and perhaps the fourth missing letter is T.” Meritt reports that in the squeeze 
between the vertical stroke which ends the middle group and the fourth letter from 
the end there are about fifteen letters missing. 

The prescript may be restored as follows, the second line of which is confirmed 
by the squeeze. 


lorparnyobvros émt rods dmdeiras Avoy]évous t[0d ...7.... lu Cy[ hax] Sov 
[ot mpuravers THs ——— 
——-— dvds ten |oalvres Eav|rods Kal rods aiceirous [avé]yp[abar | 


2. Lists or EPHEBOI 
I.G., IT’, 1988 = 2264 


These inscriptions are identical, a fact which escaped Kirchner. Both should be 
dated 40/1-53/4 because the secretary Mévar8pos is the same as in J .G., IT’, 1974 12, 


I.G., LL, 1993 
Date: ca. 80 a.p. 

The keorpoddna€ is ..°... uns ..°... evs. His full name can be reconstructed from 
Lwrrpopo[s A]royévovs Medureds who is keatpodvAak in T1677 "CEG. LS 2026 0s ear. 
as is probable, he is the son of the keotpopvAag in I.G., II’, 1993, then we can read 
[Avoyé ]uns | Medir evs in 1.G., II’, 1993. 

LwrTpopos Avoyévous Mehirevs is the cousin of Lwvrpodos “HrAwddépov Medireds in 
1.G., IT, 2022-3, 2024-5. (ca. 112 A.D.). Avovtovos) Medurevds, who is ypapmarevs in 
I.G., II’, 2037 (125/6), is probably the son of | Avoyé ]vns | Mediz ]evs. 


I.G., IL’, 2046 
Line 53 reads ®t\urmos)* Movoal [ov]. The stone shows ®IAINMOS) MOY- 
CAIC with ) close on the right of the last letter, This can be read as MOTCAIC), 
[.G., II’, 2064 37 
Mitsos reports that the third letter on the stone is a P, possibly a B. 
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1.G., I1?, 2059 


A reading of the squeeze shows that lines 23-27 have been read incorrectly. 
They should read as follows: 


Line 23 pdpxov Xodapye|vs| vac. 
24 ‘Hpakreidns “Aydbwvols . 22. eds 
25 Piov) [®]yyaeds < Mypv[. .°..] Yreupueds 
26 Evxdeid| ns] 6 Kat Anpoobé|vys °°. |eiSov [1] réabev 
27 ’Ayopav|dpos| Mnvodurtos Ia[ .%:°.. |ov Merpaueds. 


TGs 1192130 86 


The reading for Kdpaos) ’A[.]ad should be Kdpzos) ’A|p]ad(jros), a deme 
of Aegeis. 

(Ge ARE ARGS 
Previous date: ca. 192/3. 
New date: ca. 195/6. 

1.G., II”, 2131 has the same tzomadorpibys and troypappareds as LG elle aU, 
which is accurately dated in 192/3. Since the ephebe lists /.G., II’, Zi >eandeel 27 
with the archons KA. AqSobxos and ®uvoretSys, have been dated in 193/4 and 194/5, 
we should assign J.G., II’, 2131 to ca. 195/6. 


IG MERAY 
Previous date: ca. 192/3. 
New date: ca. 196/7. 
1.G., II’, 2132 has the same wa:dozpiSys and ypappareds as I.G., II’, 2130 (19273 je 
free foie datessor J.G., 17,2125, 2127 and 2131 this inscription should be 


assigned to ca. 196/7. 
ie, Te AC 


Previous date: the second century after Christ. 
New date: 219-238. 

The ypappareds reads —— os Hux. He can be no other than [vvtpod os Evx[ap- 
aiéov| who is secretary mie? Gl, 222), 2220, 2235, 2239, 2242 (for the dates of 
these see above, pp. 37, 40-41). 

ie, ANE ei0W 
Previous date: ca. 200 A.D. 


New date: ca. 210 A.D. 
For the chronology of this inscription see above, p. 40. 


Ta melee 


Previous date: ca. 200. 
New date: 209/10-211/12. 
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The wadorpiBns Tekeoddpos has as his limits 205/6-212/3. The interval of 
205/6-208/9 is filled by TeXeoddpos in I.G., II’, 2193, 2197, 2199. This leaves the 
interval 209/10-211/12 for Tedkeoddpos in J.G., IT’, 2202. 


Gall ecue 
Previous date: shortly after 200 a.p. 
New date: ca. 209/10. 

I.G., II’, 2203 has the same droradorpiBns, ypayparets, Wyeuav, 67Aouaxos and 
diddoKados as I.G., II’, 2193, dated in 205/6. Since 205/6-208/9 is filled by the 
sequence of the archons in the ephebe lists of /.G., II’, 2193, 2197, 2199 we must 
assign J.G., II’, 2203 to ca. 209/10. 


tr bere | 


Previous date: 217/8 or shortly after. 
New date: 219/20. 

I.G., 11°, 2221 has the same dzomadSorpiBns, ypapparevs, UTOYpapmarevs, WyEWov 
and om\opuaxos as I.G., II’, 2223 dated now in 220/1. The 8:8déoKados Evzopos, who 
has been in office since 205/6 (J.G., IT’, 2193), is now succeeded by his son in J.G., II’, 
2223. The date of 2221 is therefore 219/20, 


T Gaal cee 


Previous date: ca. 218/9 or shortly after. 
New date: 222/3. 


The vaoradorpiBys, troypappareds, wyenuov, and diddoKahos are the same as in 
L.G., Il’, 2223, dated in 220/1. Since I.G., IT’, 2226 is dated in 221/2 and I.G., II’, 
2224 in 223/4 we may assign J.G., Dl teeo- toe! £3, 


EL Leia 
Previous date: ca. 218/9. 
New date: 221/2. 


The epheboi in lines 31, 33, 35 also appear in /.G., II’, 2223 which is dated because 


of the archon ®idtvos in 220/1. This list therefore must be dated in the following 
year, in the second year of their ephebia. i 


RE SVUN es eer 
Previous date: after 218/9. 
New date: ca. 224/5. 
The wadorpiBys iepeds Aip. Avovicrvos succeeds Tedeohd i 
aup. Avon pos who appears last in 
1 Geallewe224 (223/4). This inscription may therefore be dated in ca. 224/5. 
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DiGi 223/ 
Previous date: ca. 230-235. 
New date: ca. 232. 

The ninth year of Adp. Hadauydns in the office of duddoKaros (1.G., IL’, 2339, 
ca. 239 a.D., see above, pp. 39-40) determines the last year of Avp. Evrvxvavds in this 
Oi eee 112250) as co. 250 A.D, J.G., Il’, 2237 4s closely related tod.G., IN", 2236 
by virtue of the fact that they have the same toypappared’s, tmoldxopos, nyenov. 
We may therefore date J.G., II’, 2237 in ca. 232, for J.G., II’, 2230, with Kactavés 
as archon, is dated in 231/2. 


I.G., Il’, 2232-2234 
Previous date: ca. 230. 
New date: 233/4-235/6. 

These inscriptions all have the same tyyenov and émdopdxos; I.G., IT’, 2233 and 
2234 have the same tzroraidorpiBys as I.G., II’, 2237 (ca. 232). I.G., II’, 2232-3 have 
the same troypappareds as 1.G., II’, 2237; 1.G., I’, 2234 has the same iarpds as I.G., 
II’, 2237. In view of all this /.G., II’, 2232-2234 should be assigned to the interval 
233/4-235/6. 

IG. Ll, 2235 219 


Mitsos reports that the stone reads Evyvépor ). 


T.Grali 22/0 


Previous date: date unknown; Dow: second century after Christ (Hesperia, III, 
1934, p. 175, note 1). 
New date: third century A.D. 

A more accurate date can be determined for this inscription by observing that 
the office of Avordovos Anun(tpiov) in line 3, Kaypapis = Karpdpios. The office of 
Nevridpwos is referred to in several inscriptions as xadpios (cf. I.G., II’, 2130 221 note). 
This officer is referred to as kaysdpuos in I.G., II’, 2193 150 and in 2245 41. Therefore 
this inscription should be dated in the third century A.D. 


UG Al, 2272 
Previous date: no date. 
New date: second or third century after Christ. 
The earliest appearance of the lemma énéyypador is in I.G., Il’, 2017, dated now 
in 115/6. Therefore this inscription must be dated after this terminus post quem. 


TG el leecoo 


The waSorpibys in 1.G., 11’, 2993 reads @coddpov tov ||1—-——ov Meduréws. He 
is the same as @coSdpov Tod [ Avorvct | ov Meduréws who is Koopyrys in J.G., IT’, 1977. 
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L.G., TP 3oG] == 3042 


Previous date: the first or second century after Christ. 
New date: after the middle of the first century after Christ. 

Upon suspicion that the hoplite general is the same in these inscriptions the writer 
wrote for a report on the squeezes and received the following note from Meritt (per 
htt.) : “J.G., Il’, 3542 and 3561 are both copies of the same stone. I have a squeeze 
of 3542. The letters ozparny have been lost from line 1 (as in 3561) and all of line 2 
has been lost (as in 3561). The name IHédpxuos, not Tépyros, is clear.” 


I.G., II’, 3641 
Previous date: after 180 A.p. 
New date: 193 a.p. 


‘lepopavrns “Amoh\wapios is the same as elepoddvrns Kh. ’"Azoh\wdpwos *"Axapvets 
in J.G., II’, 2109, dated now 193/4. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF TRIBAL CYCLES 


(Only those archons are listed whose names and dates have been affected by the 
arrangement of the tribal cycles of the secretaries. ) 


Tribe of 
Ae a EE Year Archon Secretary Secretary 
Se ee Oe eee Seen eee eee ae eee ele a 
1028 101/0 Medeios —~ Pirlwv Pirlwvos ’EXevaivios IX 
100/99 Theodosios 10 
99/8 Prokles 11 
98/7 Argeios 12 
SS eee ie Sa en ae eee eee ee a Nae Le el 
For, 11940” 9776 Herakleitos 1 
p. 110 
1029 96/5 — krates a~[.... FL... by Mu[ppavotr | ms II 
Hesp., XVII, 1948, 95/4 Theodotos [---* 2 ---]ov Hasaveds III 
Howler ts 20 

94/3 Kallias 4 
93/2 Kriton 5 
92/1 Menedemos 6 

91/0 Medeios Probably the anagrapheus replaces 

90/89 Medeios the prytany-secretary during this 

89/8 Medeios interval; cf. dictatorship of Olym- 

88/7 Anarchy piodoros (Pritchett and Meritt, 

Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 


XVI-XViii ) 


87/6 Anarchy until May/June, 86, then Philanthes 
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Tribe of 
EGaIt Year Archon Secretary Secretary 
86/5 Hierophantes. Sulla restores “ freedom” to Athens 7 
85/4 Pythokritos 8 
84/3 Niketes 9 
83/2 Pammenes 10 
82/1 Demetrios 11 
81/0 Ar- {2 
80/79 to 69/8 1 to 12 
68/7 to 65/4 1-4 
64/3 Oinophilos ~ Tapay|rletvos Netkiov Aiy[Aceds | We 
63/2-57/6 6-12 
56/5 to 45/4 Cycle of Allotment Order 
1046 5271 Lysandros — Vaios Tatov ‘Adate’s Il-or Vill 
1047 49/8 Demochares —~ [———]orokAéovs ’ArodAwnieds ah 
44/3 to 33/2 1 to12 
32/1 to 22/1 1 toll 
1040; 2876; “EAe- 21/0 Apolexis —~Mnrpoddvys Atovuaiov ’APpove's XII 
owaxé I, 1932, 
223-236 ; Roussel, 
Mélanges Bidez 
(1934), 819-834 
ene re SS eee 
1040 20/19 *Av[-——] 1 
19/8-9/8 2-12 
5/6 to 16/17 eto k2 
17/8 to 28/9 1 to 12 
29/30 to 40/1 ito l2 
41/2 to 52/3 1to12 
53/4 to 64/5 iitow2 
65/6 to 76/7 1to12 
77/8 to 88/9 itenl2 
89/90 to 95/6 Lite 7, 
1759 96/7 Philopappos and 
Lailianos —~ BovAwv Moipayévovs BvdAdovos VIll 
97/8 to 100/1 9 to 12 
101/2 to 112/3 detOne 
113/4 to 116/7 1 to4 
1072 117/8 T. Koponios 
Maximos —~ Nelas Awpiwvos BAvets we 
118/9 to 124/5 6 to 12 


ts ise ie ep ls i a aaa eee a a 
1 


125 /6 
126/7 


2 
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Tribe of 
PGs ele Year Archon Secretary Secretary 
127/8 Inauguration of Hadrianis rf 
128/9 to 133/4 8 to 13 
134/5 1 
Hesp., X1,1942,no. 135/6 [—-—]s EvSjpov Tapyirrios II 
11, p. 40 e 
136/7 3 
137/8 aa 
1765 138/9 Praxagoras (1) ~Xpvadyovos) dveds V 
139/40 to 146/7 6 to 13 
147/8 1 
Hesp., X1,1942,no. 148/9 [-- —|dérwv Tapynrrios II 
14, p. 45 
149/50 to 159/60 3 to 13 
160/1-164/5 1to5 
2090; Hesp., XII, 165/6 Sextos -t (or .r] [2% 4. |ros) S771 (os) VI 
1943, no. 23, p. 77 oe 
1773 166/7 M. Valerios 
Mamertinos ~ ®[... ]os HoceSwvio[v] "4 
1774 167/8 Anarchy (1) —~ Movoaios) ®vAdovs Vill 
17/5= Hesp, XI; 168/79 Tineios Pon- 
1942, no. 18, p. 50 tikos —~ SkpeBovios Tapiaxds ‘AXateds IX 
1776, 1781, 2097 169/70 Anarchy (Il) ~Kop. MevecOeds ’Afnnieds x 
170/1 to 172/3 11 to 13 
2103; 3640; Hesp., 173/4 Biesios Peison  Eioi8wpos *Ov[———] *Avayupdoros I 
III, 1934, no. 42, 
p. 56 
174/5 to 176/7 2to4 
1798 177/8 Tord (vos) Iv608e[po]s (Bepvuxeidys)  V 
1789; Hesp., XI, 178/9 [Evx lapros @coy[évous] (Xdrrrws) VI 
1942, no. 6, p. 35 
179/80 7 
1794 180/1 Athenodoros —~ [-—-—— Avo]v(v) ofov 8 
1739; 1797; Hesp., 181/2 M. Flakkos PA. *"Adpodetaros 9 
XI, 1942, p. 35 
Woes esi AV, 18273 Anarchy after 
1935, no. 11, p.48 Flakkos —~ Mvortixds ) “Epouddys x 
1739 183/4 Loukios Gellios 
Xenagoras 11 
1795 184/5 Demostratos —~’Ovijoios Eiruyidns 12 
2111/2; Hesp., XI, 185/6 Philoteimos ®@co[——— °AO | poveds XIII 
1942, no. 36, p. 70 
Hesp. Supplement 186/7 Thisbianos KAwd.0s ’Avrioxos Aaprtpeds I 


VIII; 1796 
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Tribe of 
LG oAl® Year Archon Secretary Secretary 
eee mene eT 
Hesp. Supplement 187/8 Toulios Hiero- 
EE des oe eS phantes Aip. ‘Ydxw6os Tapyyrrios II 
, no. 4, p. 
A ae peer 188/9 Kommodos Hiai8oros @yAexos “AyyeApOev ine 
; Hesp., XI, 
1942, nos. 23-4, 
pp. 57-8 
2115-18 189/90 Menogenes 
Z119; Hesp., XI, 190/1 G. Peinarios 
1942, no. 6, p. 35 Proklos "A[ bp Jodelavos ) BAve’s 
2113-4; Hesp., XI, 191/2 Tib. Kl. Bradouas 
1942, no. 5, p. 34 192/3-193/4 Attikos Evxapros Spyrtios VI 
7-8 
1806 194/5? *Em[—-——] ) 
1806a ; 3656 195/6 A, "Ayabwv (Ilepareds) x 
196/7 i) 
1804 197/8-199/200  Xenokles [...7....] Eiow8s[rov] 12-1 
199/200-208/9 110) 
1077 209/10 Fl. Diogenes —Podoy Kaddlorov Mapafonos XI 
210/1-211/2 12-13 
212/3-220/1 1-9 
1078 221 /2 Arabianos Eirvxos 10 
TABLE OF CHRONOLOGICAL CHANGES IN INSCRIPTIONS 
Evidence 
tel Cet WR Archon mentioned Previous Date New date supra, pages 
1029 94/3 96/5 Oni 
1039 *AzroAAOSwpos 83-73 80/79 24-25 
1039 Pees neal ts 83-73 79/8 24-25 
1040 *ArroAnéus 47 /6-43/2 21/0 12 
1078 *ApaBiaves ca. 220 LAN Je 37-39 
1334 Znviev end of cent. II B.c. 74/3-63/2 25 
1338 Aioxpatos after 86 B.C. 78/7 24-25 
1338 SéAevKos after 86 B.c. 77/6 Zz 
1340 Mndevos middle of cent. I 74/3-63/2 2 
b.G. 
1340 @coEevos middle of cent. I 74/3-63/2 25 
B.C. 
1351 @)a. ‘A prraXavos Sreipred's ca. 170 A.D. 170/1 28-29 
1368 *Ap. “Exadpoderros before 178/9 175/6 28-29 
1735 Myrtpodwpos 40/1-53/4 50/1-52/3 25-26 
1736 middle of cent. I end of cent. II 41 
A.D. A.D. 
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Evidence 
ae ake Archon mentioned Previous Date New date supra, pages 
1739 Méppuos PAdKKos 180/1-181/2 181/2 20 
1739 *Avapxia pera Mew, PAdKKov 181/2-182/3 182/3 20 
1739 Aovkios TédAvos Bevaydpas 182/3-183/4 183/4 20 
1759 Pi\oranros Kat AatAvavos 90-100 96/7 TZ 
1768-9 middle of cent. II shortly before 41-42 

A.D. 165 A.D. 
1782 shortly before 180 177/8 Lap... 
ALD. 
1783 beginning of cent. 221/2 42-43 
iit Am 
1784 beginning of cent. ca. 221 43 
TEL AD, 
1785 "Ayabok\hs end of cent. II or 200/1-201/2, 30 
beginning of III 203/4-204/5 
1786 Prd. ‘Apradiavos Sreipreds Cac 1/ ORAL, 170/1 28-29 
1787 Ap. "Exadpodetros before 177 175/6 28-29 
1788 M. Movrdrios Magyuavds Ovorioxos ca. 174/5 174/5 28-29 
CALnneds ) 
1789 ca. 175 A.D. 178/9 14-15, Tab. 1 
1790 + A.J.A., ca. 170-180 179/80 Tab. 1 
1941, p. 539 
1792 shortly after 180/1 187/8 dab. i 
1794 *AOnvddwpos 6 Kal’ Aypirmas’Acpévov ca. 180 A.D. 180/1 5, 19-20, Tab. 1 
*Iratos 
1795 Anpootpatos Mapabovos ca. 180 a.p. 184/5 16, 20, Tab. 1 
1796 ca. 180 av. 186/7 17 
1797 ca. 180 av. 181/2 abl 
1798 ca. 180 av. 177/8 14, Tab. 1 
1799 ca. 180 A.D. 183/4 Tab. 1 
1800 180-192 186/7 21 
1801 180-190 190/1-191/2 22,-L aby 
1802 180-190 191/2-192/3 Tab. 1 
1803 ca. 190 ap. 192/3-193/4 Tab. 1 
1804 EevoxAjs ca. 190 av. 197 /8-199/200 31 
1805 [Ko ]yvr—-~s *EXevoivios 190-200 ca. 195/6 31 
1806 190-200 194/5? 18, Tab. 1 
1806a 190-200 195/6 18, Tab. 1 
1807 end of cent. II a.p. 188/9 21, Tab. 1 
1808-9 endofcent.II a. 170-2; or 174- Tab. 1 
176; or 187 
1811 


end of cent. II or after 217 av. 43 
, beginning of IIT 
1812; cf. Hesp., Aopirios ’Apirraios Tlaovidns end of cent. IT or 200/1-201/2; 35-36 


ast 1942, p beginning of III —_203//4-204./5 

1814 AidpyAvos Anu—--— ca. 200 a.p. 200/1-201/2; 35 
203/4-204/5 

1816-7 Aup. Avoviavos KadXlrrrov Aaurrpeds shortly after 200 shortly as or 


AD. 220/1 


KG.y iT? 
1818 


1824 
1825-6 
1828 


1831 
1832 


1973 
1974 
1988 = 2264 


1992 
2014 
2017 


2099 
2100 
2102 


2103 


2104 
2105 
2109 
2110 
2111/2 
2113-4 


2115-8 
2119 
2124 
pizs 
2127 
2128-9 
2230 
Ziol 
elon 
2144 
2151 
2193 
2197 
2199 
2200 
2201 
2202 
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Archon mentioned 


[Aope] Prios "ApaBiavds Mapabdvos 

Tdios Kiwros KAéwy Mapabonos 

TiBé[ pros | KAavdvos Idrpoxdos 
Aaprrpeds 


Kactavos 


Mnrpodwpos 
KadXuxpatidys 


4 
Aovktos 


, 
Idvrawos Tapynrrios 


/ 
Bujovos Teiowy Medureds 


KA. ‘HpaxAcidys Medureds 

Aioxivns 

Aip. BA[sorid |ns Tipecds 

[—-—— Mapa] Oav0s 

Birdrepos ’Apkeodjpov *EAeovouos 

T.B. KA. Bpadovas ’Arrixds Mapa- 
Oovios 

Mnvoyevns 

I. Ilewvdpios TIpdxAos ‘Ayvovatos 

PrdBios Srparwv 

KA. Agdotyos MeAiteds 

Pirro retdys ) TLerpareds 

T. DAdB. Sworyévns TadAnved’s 


/ 
Kaovwavos 


I. Kiwros “Inepros Mapafdivos 
*Avapxia petd “Ieptov 
T. Kédouos *AroAAGvi0s Sreipieds 


Bd B. Aadosyos Mapafanos 


Previous Date 
shortly after 200 


ALD. 

ak, ZAM IN Gey. 
CO LORA DS 
GAO PACD: 


COMA ORAEDS 


225/6 or shortly 


after 
40/1-53/4 
40/1-53/4 


middle of cent. I 
A.D,, cent. LIL A:p, 
after middle of 


cent. I A.p. 


First or second 
century A.D. 
shortly after 102 


A.D. 
163/4-169/70 
after 169/70 
shortly after 
169/70 


172/3 or shortly 


after 
ca. 173/4 
173/4-178/9 
after 180 a.p. 
179/80-190/1 
182/3-190/1 
183/4-191/2 


180/1-191/2 
180/1-191/2 
190-200 
190-200 
190-200 
190-200 

ca. 226/7 
ca. 192/3 
Ca. 1927/3 
cent. II A.D. 
cent. II a.p. 
ca. 200 A.D. 
ca. 200 A.D. 
ca. 200 A.D. 
ca. 200 A.D. 
ca. 200 A.D. 
ca. 200 A.D. 


New date 
(aah, ZYAWS IN in, 
221 /2 
222/3 
224/5 


ca. 226 AD. 
Zoly2 


50/1-52/3 
50/1-52/3 
40/1-53/4 
ca. 80 A.D.? 
L772 
115/6 
163/4-168/9 
170/1 
172/3 
173/4 
lWaye 


176/7-178/9 
194/5 


181/2 or 184/5 


185/6 
190/1-191/2 


189/90 
190/1-191/2 
ca. 196/7 
193/4 
194/5 


197 /8-199/200 


231 

ca. 195/6 
ca. 196/7 
7Av2 
219-238 
205/6 
206/7 
207/8 

ca. 210 av. 
208/9 
209/10-211/2 
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37-39 
37-39 
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40 


25-26 
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44 
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2203 
2208 


2221 


2e2d 
2224 
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2226 
2227 
2230 
2232-4 
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2237 
2239 
2242 
2243 
2245 
2264 = 1988 
2276 
2277 


2291a 
2361 


2876 
3114 
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3489 

3489 
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3543 


3561 = 3542 
3640 
3641 
3644 
3656 


3660 
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Kaouavos 
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*ArroAnéus 
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Onvareds = Aovews (1.G, II’, 
1992) 

Avovvaddwpos Eixaprov 

DéAevkos 


“HpaxXddwpos 


Aovkios PrAdowos PrAdupas Kvda- 
Onvaceds = Aovnos (I1.G., II?, 
1992) 


/ 
Tleicwv 


KopynAtaves 


/ 
DP. Iwdpios Baooos ‘Ayvovawos 


Previous Date 


ca. 200 A.D. 

212/3 or shortly 
after 

217/8 or shortly 
after 

ca. 218/9 

ca. 218/9 

ca. 218/9 or 
shortly after 

ca. 218/9 

after 218/9 

ca. 226/7 

€@.,230 AD; 

after 226/7 
(226/7-234/5 ) 

230-235 

238/9-243/4 

238/9 or 242/3 

after 243 

262/3 or 266/7 

cent. III ap. 

cent. III a.p. 

cent. III a.p. 


190-200 


beginning of cent. 


III ap. 
47 /6-43/2 


end of cent. I a.p. 


190-200 

after 86 B.c. 
after 86 B.c. 
OSahiy Mote WHE Akay. 


end of cent. I a.p. 


CONtelOrnL LAE 


ca. 172/3 
after 180 a.p. 


end of cent. IT a.p. 


cent. II A.p. 


end of cent. IT or 
beginning of 
cent. IIT a-p. 


New date 


ca. 209/10 
212/3 


219/20 


220/1 
223/4 
222/3 


221/2 
224/5 
231/2 
233/4-235/6 
234/5 


Comoe 

239/40 

238/9 

244/5 

262/3 

40/1-53/4 

cent. III a.p. 

cent. II or III 
A.D. 

197/8-199/200 

210/11 or 211/2 


20/19 
70/1-110/1 


197/8-199/200 

77/6 

76/5 

after middle 
cent, LA». 


70/1-110/1 


after middle 
cent. I a.p. 

173/4 

193/4 

middle of cent. 
Tileamn: 

beginning of 
Cental ll eAcns 

ca. 227/8 or 
shortly after 
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46 
34-35 


46 


BGaAl? 
3680 


3681 
3682 


3683 


3687, line 22 
3687 


3697 
3700 
3701 
3705 
3815 


AA. XLV, 
1941, pp. 
541/2 


Inscriptions in 
Hesperia: 


III, 1934, no. 
43, p. 56 
III, 1934, no. 
44, p. 57 
DVeR LOSS s10. 
10, p. 44 
TV, 1935, no. 
11, p. 48 
EV, 1935, no. 
12,p. 50 
V, 1936, pp. 95, 

100-1 
X, 1941, no. 64, 
p. 260 
XI, 1942, no. 
4, pp. 32-3 
XI, 1942, no. 
5, pp. 34-5 
XI, 1942, no. 
6, pp. 35-7 
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DrAGBios Eiax|yaywyo|s *Aypvdcds 
KX. Boxds Mapafovios 


Map. ‘Epévvos KadXlidpov 6 xat 
KopynAtavos 

Atp. KadXi¢pwv Tporeipov Tap- 
yitrios = Kaddjidpov 
Birepos 

If. Wow. “Hyéas (1) @adnpeds 

Il. Wow. “Hyias (11) Padnpeds 


TpEeo- 


M. OvAmwos EvBioros Aecipos Tap- 
ynTTLos 

Mapxos OvAros E’Bioros 

M. OvAmos E’Bioros 

Xr. ’AokAnmiddys Acopareds 

Tloprjuos ’AX€Eavdpos 


Aip. KadXippwv Iporeiuov Tapyyr- 
tis = Kaddid¢pov mpecBvrepos 


i 
M[ovvdrios epiowv | 
M. Movvarios Ovorioxos 


avapxia peta Méw. PAdKKov 


Ae Acovyaddupos 


TéAAuos Zevayopas v(esrepos ) 


Previous Date 


beginning of cent. 


IU AaB). 


beginning of cent. 


III a.p. 


beginning of cent. 


I Aine 


beginning of cent. 


JNU Ab). 


oh, AO) Ii. 


beginning of cent. 


TOE Aiby, 


before middle of 


cent. III a.p. 


before middle of 


cent. III a.p. 


before middle of 


cent. III a.p. 


middle of cent. III 


A.D. 


middle of cent. III 


A.D. 


about 230 a.p. 


ca. 180 a.D. 
COMZLORAD: 
ca. 174/5 


ca. 180 A.D. 


end of cent. II 


ALD. 
(oo, LAY. Navy. 


beginning of cent. 


Til Ap, 


end of cent. II 


A.D. 
190-200 


ca. 200 A.D. 


New date 


200/1-201/2, 
203 /4-204/5 
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35 


210/11 or 211/2 35 


middle of cent. 36 
IML Aaa. 
shortly after 212 36 
178/9-179/80 29-30 
227 /8-230/1 39 
229/30-230/1 - 39-40 
229/30-230/1 39-40 
middle of cent. 39-40 
WOE ANB). 
239/40 40-41 
2107 12 0F. 36 
214/12; oF 
213/4-219/20 
shortly after 36 
ID INA. 
173/4 14, Tab. 1 
ca. 226 39 
174/5 Mabel 
182/3 16; Tab. 
188/9 slab 
Clik, FOES xa). 39 
213/4-219/20 36 
187/8 l7elabel 
1917/2 18, Tab. 1 
190/1 14,17 
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14, pp. 45-6 
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XI, 1942, no. 
23, pp. 57-8 

XI, 1942, no. 
24, p. 58 

XI, 1942, no. 
25, pp. 58-61 

MIS 1942510. 
26, pp. 61-2 

11942, no, 
27, pp. 62-3 

XI, 1942, no. 
30, pp. 64-5 

XI, 1942, no. 
32, pp. 66-7 

XI, 1942, no. 
33, pp. 67-8 

XI, 1942, no. 
36, pp. 70-1 

XII, 1943, no. 
25,04 77. 

XVI, 1947, no. 
81, p. 179 

XVI, 1947, no. 
84, p. 180 

XVI, 1947, no. 
87, Face A, p. 
182 


[—-- Mapaé]vos vew[ repos | 


/ 
M. Movvarios Ovorioxos 


a / 
Aopitios *Aptoraios Haxovidys 
, 
Aopitios "ApaBiavos Mapabovos 


Tipe BA. A= MeXrevs 


[Prd ‘Apradcavo |s Sreipreds 


XVI, 1947, no. 
87, Face B, p. 
182 

XVI, 1947, no. 
88, p. 183 

XVII, 1948, no. 
13,.490t29 


TA Po, 
oe 440) 
p. 308 

E.M. 3152 
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ca. 174/5 

end of cent. II a.p. 

end of cent. II A.p. 

180-192 

180-190 
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ca. 200 a.v. 

ca. 210 

ca. 200-230 A.D. 

beginning of cent. 
III av. 

165/6? 

ca. 170 AD. 

ca. 180 ap. 


ca. 190 a.p. 


177/8 or 188/9 


ca. 200 a.b. or later 


ca. 80 B.c. 


OT hy PAD) arin 


New date 
227/8-230/1 


135/6 
148/9 
174/5 
188/9 
188/9 
188/9 
188/9 
188/9 


200/1-201/2; 


203/4-204/5 


221/2 
213/4-219/20 
185/6 

165/6 

170/1 
179/80 


187/8 


188/9 


227/8-230/1 
74/3-63/2 


COM ZLORALD: 


186/7 
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28-29 

17,21, Tab. 1 
17,21, Tab. 1 
21, Tab. 1 
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35-36 

37-39 

37 

17, Tab. 1 

13, Tab. 1 

29 

Tab. 1 
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40 
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1781 52-3 42 2059 23-7 45 Hesp., XI, p. 70 16-17 
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HARTFORD 


James A. NoTOPOULOS 


UN REGLEMENT CULTUEL D’ANDROS 
(Veme SIECLE AVANT J-C.) 


(PLATE 1) 


lie: SCRIPTION que nous publions ici a été découverte 4 Delphes il y a plus 
d’un demi-siécle; elle est d’un haut intérét, tant au point de vue dialectal qu’au 
point de vue du culte. Comment expliquer qu’elle n’ait pas été portée dés longtemps 
a la connaissance des hellénistes? Essentiellement par la difficulté de la lecture en 
plusieurs points: les copies anciennes qui m’ont été communiquées, il y a une quinzaine 
d’années, par E. Bourguet * étaient insuffisantes a la fois et déroutantes. J’ai pu les 
améliorer, non sans mal, devant la pierre a deux reprises (en 1936 et en 1939), et 
surtout, plus récemment, a l’aide d’un estampage que j’avais exécuté en 1939; il m’a 
livré ou permis de déchiffrer, aprés conjecture, plusieurs lettres que l’examen direct 
était impuissant a identifier correctement (d’ot, entre les trois copies dont je me suis 
servi, des contradictions et, a l’intérieur de chacune d’elles, des incohérences en grand 
nombre, notamment au point de vue dialectal). Méme une fois déchiffré, le texte offre 
d’exceptionnelles difficultés d’interprétation; en me décidant a le publier, je sollicite 
expressément l’indulgence du lecteur.* Je ne sais par quel hasard l’inscription a 
échappé a H. Pomtow;; il ne se ftit pas fait scrupule, on le sait, de l’éditer, au besoin 
d’apres la copie de l’inventaire, sans avoir égard aux lacunes et aux erreurs du 
déchiffrement. Quoi qu’il en soit, ce n’est pas avant 1939 que de bréves mentions ont, 
pour la premiére fois, signalé ce texte fort curieux: B.C.H. 63, py LAZ aele ny 190: 
Mes De LUs ati, 

Inv. 892 + 3410.—Inv. 892: Septembre 1893; inv. 3410: Avril 1896. Les deux 
fragments ont été trouvés dans la région qui s’étend entre langle S-E. du temple 
et le trésor de Corinthe. Pour 3410, on peut préciser: c’est au voisinage immeédiat 
du temple; quant au fragment principal, 892, une indication de Bourguet donne a 
penser qu’il gisait plus au Sud, au pied du Mur polygonal: Bourguet le rangeait 
@ailleurs parmi les “ pierres isolées” du fascicule épigraphique 3, oi il prendra 
place, comme le cippe des Labyades; mais, comme le cippe des Labyades, il provient 
évidemment de I’une des terrasses (Mur polygonal, Temple) d’ot tant de pierres ont 
roulé dans les secteurs moyen et inférieur du luéron.— L’aspect des fragments et 
celui des lettres qu’ils portent ne laissent point de place au doute: quoiqu’ils ne se 
raccordent pas, les deux numéros appartiennent 4 un méme cippe de calcaire local. — 
Inv. 892: brisé en haut et en bas, h. max. Om. 57. La face que j’appelle A est inscrite 
sur toute sa hauteur: h. max., de ce cdté, Om. 52, largeur Om. 285; a droite face B: 


* Elles émanent d’Ardaillon, de Couve et d’Homolle. 


*Je porte seul la responsabilité de tout ce qui suit: déchiffrement, restitutions, attribution 
andrienne, commentaire. Le présent manuscrit a été rédigé en 1940, 
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h. max. Om. 57, inscrite sur Om. 30, et, au-dessous, vacat, largeur Om. 219; un biseau 
vertical large de Om. 01 termine cette face a droite. La troisiéme face, de méme 
largeur que A, est lisse; la derniére, symétrique de B, est grossiérement travaillée et 
devait étre cachée.— Inv. 3410: brisé de toutes parts sauf de part et d’autre d’une 
aréte verticale conservée sur une hauteur de Om. 22. A gauche de l’aréte, largeur 
max. Om. 13, suite probablement de la face A (ci-aprés Aa), gravure sur une hauteur 
de Om. 10; au-desous, vacat. Sur la face droite, larg. max. 0m. 15, suite probable- 
ment de la face B, aucune gravure. 


Mee <A ae 
Pace A. [afapo |iwv, Kat d00u ody TO- 
Reka Beene lela Ole] [c Baow|ret Oeapéoow vacat 
panos hee |AAXOT[. JAN. | [Pan 8 | d¢ptoctop ERGY iO 
eC | AAC? 2] 39 [2.6.7 . eee [FON Ne et 


[. ]vrov ai t[ plés otxiar [. | 


Face Aa: 


5 [.. JOEL. JA. JLEL.] zpos ros [a]- 
[px|eBedpos . Técde otr[o]- [pees cae Fe fi lene 
[v ple rOévar pede pp[v«]- (ee Pres cee JANB [ ] 
T6s* apxeledpos TPES H- [ees aes AI KIEee| 
dvTw, apxXovTa, KépuKa, Wanaka eee os JZAAEAI 1A 
10 avderjv, kvBepvyrev, «[e]- Sue | Ceres pol dart hice | PIA éor- 
hevorHv, 7[ploupérev. A€| p]- DEP os ay. ran eee ] ’Avdpto- 
pa dé hepéro Kfpu|E], avre- [------ ? | vacat 
THS, KEAEVTTHS EKATTOS 
tov Snpociov, tepéwv ot- Face B 
15 rov mapexovTwr Te 7pO- ee oes |e ON 
rel, walav, Kpéa, OivoV O- [..°...] “Apxuadav 
méa[o|v Bodovra kat ra[d]- [xa|Odamep ot mpoy- 
ha dppddia. Tas dé dv0 qy- eves. Bode d€ 76v 
épas, Katovros T6 oir0, T- 5 adedvrov és Aeh- 
20 wera Exao(T)os Kal Tats K- ho[s] hedéobo wév- 
at avép 6B[o] ov a(t) ywatov T avopas Kal OpKo- 
THs jHpéple|s Exdorns* ob 6- oato. Xtrov dé pe 
é apxebéapou Kafrepev- epovto Tavres Ov- 
évrov wrep Emory ev. “Ta- 10 exa rés apyjs. Oi 6- 
25 apxéro 8€ ra éEatpera wl €]- € KUptoe €otov Ce- 
[A]avds réooapas, META=EN- puLa@o-an TOW GKOO He 
[cla Svo, iepet & aad rhs é[K]- €ovTa pexpe mev- 
[ar ]duBns éxdor[yn|s. ‘O dé td- TE Spax| ne ]ov olde 
[drn|s hepéra tov Seppar- 15 res Ewépes* ov av 
30 lav dv dv Dice 76 Tpirom pé- [C] npsdcoct amoy(p)- 


[ 
[ pos, m]Aev xperrepiov Kal K- 


asdvrov ev Bode. 
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TRADUCTION 


A... désignée? par le tirage au sort . . . les trois maisons . . . auprés des archi- 
théores. Les personnages dont le titre suit n’auront a déposer ni blé ni féves: 
les archithéores, au nombre de trois; le devin; l’archonte; le héraut; le flutiste; 
le pilote; le kéleuste; le proreus. Pourront emporter chacun une peau des victimes 
publiques le héraut, le fltitiste, le kéleuste; les prétres fourniront le premier jour 
le blé, le pain, la viande, de vin la quantité qu’ils voudront,’ et tout ce qui convient. 
Au cours des deux journées, pendant que brtlera le blé, que chacun—enfant et 
adulte — dépose une obole éginétique par jour; les archithéores consacreront la 
moitié plus une de ces oboles. Les parts réservées comportent quatre pelanot, 
deux métaxenia (?), six parts pour le prétre, sur chaque sacrifice. Le particulier 
pourra emporter le tiers des peaux des victimes sacrifiées par lui, sauf des vic- 
times de consultation ou de purification; il en sera de meme pour tous ceux qui 
participent a la théorie en compagnie du roi. 


Aa... [qui sont?] traditionnelles . . . Andrien[s?]. 


B... Archiadas, comme les [ses? nos?] ancétres (?). Le sénat désignera cinq 
hommes parmi ceux qui s’embarqueront pour Delphes et leur fera préter serment. 
En raison de leurs fonctions ils seront dispensés d’emporter du blé. Ils pourront 
frapper d’une amende de cing drachmes au maximum par jour quiconque trou- 
blerait lordre; ils donneront au sénat le nom de ceux qu’ils auront ainsi pénalisés. 


Notes critiques.—A 1, les deux lettres sont sires. —L. 2, aprés AAXO lettre 
trés indistincte: 2, Nou 1? Aaxou, Aayooav, AKaxov? Le v qui suit le second a est assez 
net; ensuite, pour terminer la ligne, peut-étre une lettre ronde: AAXO[.]ANO?— 
L. 4, j’ai lu les lettres vr sur la pierre; plus loin le « de oikiae parait sar.—L. 5, OE: 
ni © ni Ene sont sirs; j’ai pensé a Satlev, qui n’appartient pas seulement a la langue 
poétique, puisqu’on en trouve au moins un exemple, 4 Aegosthena 1,65) Ville 207. 
cité par Liddell and Scott), dans un texte officiel: @vcias as Satfou d wédus. Mais le 
contexte ne permet pas une restitution sure de toute la phrase. Voici d’ailleurs quelques 
variantes de lecture pour les premiéres lettres de cette ligne: [..]OL[.]AATEM, 
PESO RAL Sete ea scic Alec El pe terme dp|v«|ros; je suis a peu 
pres str du ¢ (lettre ronde pointée et diamétre vertical ) ; les lettres p et os sont claires; 
le T initial de la ligne 8 est assuré par le lecture directe, quoique seule la haste verticale 
soit nette sur estampage en raison de l’usure de la pierre. —L. 11, le déchiffrement 
du mot z[p ]oupérev m’a donné beaucoup de mal; plutot qu’une lecture, c’est une con- 
jecture, vérifiée aprés coup.—L. 15, fin, le © n’est pas absolument str; je ne puis 
exclure Q.—L. 16-17, éréa[o]v; il faut admettre qu’une place est restée vide en fin 
de ligne; on ne peut écrire 6[z]ado0[o]v: seul le lesbien présente, dans les pronoms 


8 AES A € / / : td 
Cette précision, éréa[o]v Bdrovrat, pourrait porter egalement sur les substantifs qui précédent 
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(ou plutot dans les adverbes) de ce type, la géminée. On écartera aussi dos [a|v, 
moins satisfaisant pour le sens; je crois voir d’ailleurs le point central de l’omicron 
qui précédait le v.— L. 26, apres Vepsilon, le v final est probable. — L. 27, on distingue 
peut-étre une partie du K qui devait terminer la ligne. — L. 31, je crois que la derniére 
haste gravée entre A et K n’est pas un accident, mais un repentir.— L. 32, il y aurait 
place pour un 16ta apres l’6méga; si l’on écrit 7é[v] en fin de ligne, le mot initial de la 
1. 3a 8 lettres et non 7.— L. 34, la lettre ronde finale est probable. 


Aa.—Les restitutions sont chiffrées en supposant un dispositif de 20 lettres; 
mais 21 lettres sont possibles (cf. ci-aprés: Stoichédon).—L. 1, bas de haste verti- 
cale.—L. 2, la premiére lettre visible ne peut représenter qu’un A dont la barre 
transversale a été oubliée, la 3éme lettre est un B aux ventres pointus (celui du haut 
incomplétement conservé).— L. 4, désordre dans le stoichédon aprés 2AAEA; je vois 
le bas d’une lettre (i6ta, ou sigma trés mince?), puis le bas d’une haste verticale 
(1, y, v, 7), et un A; tout cela est trés incertain; du moins je crois bien qu'il y a trois 
lettres aprés oadea, une de plus que, dans le méme espace, aux lignes 5 et 6.—L. 5-6, 
[wa |rpid €or [uw]? 


B.—L. 1, avant - ONT’, un premier - n’est pas str. —L. 4, les deux premiéres 
lettres douteuses. 


Forme des lettres. — Voir essentiellement les photographies, Planche 1. — Le 
signe ©, exécuté a l’aide d’un compas, sert a la fois pour omicron (sur la valeur 
du signe, cf. ci-aprés: Alphabet) et pour theta; muni d’un diamétre vertical, il exprime 
phi.— Le graveur hésite entre plusieurs formes. L’ypsilon a tantot la forme d’un V 
et tantot présente une amorce de queue avec une tendance a incurver ses branches ; 
le A, parfois bien assis sur sa base, est ailleurs non-isocele et présente un déséquilibre 
nettement archaique: Face A, 14 et 22; le béta est tout en angles, mais le rhé 
accroche parfois 4 sa hampe une boucle bien arrondie, parfois en revanche un triangle 
dont la base (j’appelle ainsi la partie qui se confond avec la hampe) a des dimensions 
trés variables. Le cas le plus curieux est celui de Véméga; en A 31 il est formé dun 
omicron pointé, mais incomplet et ouvert a la base, ou il est muni, 2 gauche et a droite, 
de deux maladroits appendices (cf. aussi A 14, ot il faut peut-étre lire dnpootwr, 
et A 32, ott la circonférence incomplete et pointée de !’ w final semble moins réguliére) ; 
mais, ailleurs (par exemple 4 15), on a de véritables 6mégas, non pointés, et fort 
gauches. 


Fautes de gravure.—A 20, exaovos (4 pour 7; la barre supérieure semble bien 
n’avoir jamais été gravée) ; d 21, aywarov (pour avywavov; |’idta devait-il étre inséré 
hors file, comme au début de la meme ligne —cf. ci-aprés remarques sur le Stoichedon — 
et a-t-il été oublié?) ; A 31, fin, kax« et une minuscule inséré apres coup entre xa et k; 
Aa 2, pour a?; B 16, la dernicre lettre de amoyp est informe. — Cf. ci-aprés, a2 propos 


des lignes A 21 et A 30. 
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Stoichedon.—Il n’est pas trés régulier, et le graveur tend sans cesse a gagner 
une lettre. Sur la face A les lignes 1 a 3, mutilées, semblent avoir eu déja 18 lettres 
(la ligne 2 du moins atteint stirement ce chiffre, si l’on admet en fin de ligne I’ o que 
je crois discerner par moment) ; mais, a partir de la ligne 4, le graveur gagne 2 ou 3 
millimétres grace aux idtas de orcas et il établit un nouvel alignement vertical qui lui 
permet d’étre a l’aise dans le chiffre 78 et qui n’est d’ailleurs pas trés rigoureux. II s’en 
tient la de la 1. 44 la 1. 9; a partir de la 1. 10, en serrant un peu la 18éme lettre, on fait 
place pour une lettre de plus en fin de ligne et on décale peu a peu tres légérement 
Vensemble du dispositif: ainsi, de 1. 10 a 1. 19 toutes les lignes ont 19 lettres (pour 
la ligne 16, cf. les notes critiques). A la ligne 20, en décalant a peine et en amincissant 
le o de la 19eme place, on gagne une lettre (donc, ici, 20 lettres). A la ligne 21 un 
10ta est inséré hors file entre les deux premiéres lettres (ce qui peut étre intentionnel, 
mais peut aussi corriger une erreur; voir Fautes de gravure) ; d’ou 20 lettres encore. 
On revient au chiffre 19 avec les lignes 22-24, mais un ajustement s’est produit pro- 
gressivement qui permet au lapicide d’insérer une 20éme lettre en fin de ligne, ce qu'il 
fait en 25, 26, 27 et 28. En 29 les deux derniéres lettres sont décalées vers la droite 
(le », a la 17éme place, étant large), et l’on n’a que 79 lettres. En 30, nouveau et léger 
décalage— vers la gauche—du stoichédon a partir de la 11éme lettre (iéta); on a 
donc 27 lettres. On est maintenant a l’aise dans le dispositif de 20, appliqué a la 1. 31 
(en comptant le tout petit 7dta inséré entre I’ a et le « qui occupent la 19éme et la 
20eme place, cela fait 21 lettres). A la 1. 32 on serre légérement la 20éme lettre (w) 
contre le 7 qui précéde, et il serait possible de restituer (quoique nous nous arrétions, 
on l’a vu, au parti contraire) une en fin de ligne, ce qui donnerait 2/ lettres. La 1. 33, 
qui termine un paragraphe, n’a que 77 lettres en tout, mais a la 1. 34, o& un nouvel 
article du réglement commence, on obtient de la place pour 2/ lettres en resserrant 
un peu le stoichedon a partir de la 18éme lettre; toutefois la lettre ronde finale est 
collée contre le r qui précéde pour tenir dans la ligne. 

Que devient le stozchédon dans Vintervalle qui sépare A de Aa, ot ne subsistent 
que des fins de lignes? Nous lignorons. En Aa, ligne 4, nous constatons un décalage 
dans les trois derniéres lettres, qui correspondent, en débordant un peu a droite, aux 
deux dernicres files des lignes 5 et 6; je m’en suis tenu arbitrairement, pour l’indica- 
tion des lacunes, a un chiffre total de 21 pour la 1. 4 et de 20 pour les autres lignes 
(1-3, 5-6). 

Sur la face B, on a d’abord 13 lettres (1. 3 a 1. 6), puis, dés la 1. 6, le v final se 
serre contre la lettre précédente et laisse un peu de place vacante en fin de ligne; 
a partir de la 1. 7, par un léger resserrement du stoichédon, on a 14 lettres, sauf a la 
1. 13 ot le w occupe la place d’une lettre et demie et décale ainsi le reste de la ligne. 


Alphabet. L’aspiration n’est notée qu’une fois, dans hederbo (B 6), et par le 
signe H.— Le signe H sert en outre quinze fois A noter l’e long ouvert provenant de 
a long: avdernv (A 10), KvBepynrev (A 10), kehevoTnvy (A 11), knpv€ (A 123 
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avherns (A 13), xehevorns (A 13), Snpoowv (A 14), nuepas (A 18), rns nuep[e]s 
exacts (A 22), 7s (A 27), exatouBns (A 28), apyns (B 10), [€|npeoooor (B 16).— 
Le signe E note seize fois le méme e long issu de a long: kepuxa (A 9), kvBepryrev 
(4 10), wpowperev (A 11), rev rpore (4 15, A 16), the (A 31), Sepoorov (A 34), 
Bode (B 4), ravres (B 9), res (B10), Cepumoa (B11), exaores euepes (B15), Borer 
(B 17). A cette liste il faut peut-étre ajouter nuepes, en A 22; mais je ne suis pas 
absolument stir de ce dernier «. Je ne le suis pas davantage de exaores en A 28.—Le 
signe E sert également, et a l’exclusion de toute autre graphie, A noter (outre l’e bref, 
bien entendu), l’e long ouvert primitif: dix exemples, we (A 7, B 8), pede (A 7), 
avhernv (A 10), avderns (A 12), avep (A 21), eur (A 24), Ovoe (A 30), ypecreprov 
(4 31), ainsi que la fausse diphtongue e: quatre exemples, tpes (A 4 et A 8), Eev[t]a 
(? A 26), mpoyeves (? B 4). 

Le signe ©, outre l’o bref, note toujours la fausse diphtongue ov: quatorze exem- 
ples, haxooav (? A 2), ros (A 5), apyefeapos (A 6 et A 8), roode (A 6), dp[vK]|tos 
(A 8), Bodovras (A 17), 70 otro (A 19), Deapeoow (A 33), Aekdos (B 6), Bore (B 4), 
evexa (BY), Bota (B 17).—L’o long ouvert est noté tantot par o, tantot par w. Seize 
fois par o: -vrov (? A 4) mpoiperey (A 11), hepero (A 12), Sdypocrov (A 14), mpore 
(? A 15), caftepevovrov (A 24), vmapxero (A 25), rov (B 4), wreovrov (B 5), hereo Bo 
(B 6), opxoaaro (B 8), depovto (B 9), dpax|pelov (B 14), Cyprococr (B 16), azo- 
ypabavrov (B17); onze fois par w: tov (A 14), epew (A 14), wapexovrav (A 15), 
Teta (A 20), deperw (A 29), trav (A 29), xperrepiwv (A 31), x[ aap |v (A 32), 
ectov (B11), Cepwoa (B 12). Sur les formes de l’6mega, cf. ci-dessus, Forme des 
lettres. 


Aspiration initiale.— Elle n’est notée qu’une fois (cf. Alphabet, début par H, 
dans hedeo bo. (B 6). Elle manque vingt-six forts. 


Hiatus, élision, crase, assimilation.—za[d]ha (A 17), o1 de apxeDeapor (A 23), 
o Se wif @rn|s (A 28), tprrop pel pos] (Aa 30), wev7’ avdpas (B 7). 


Contraction. — Elle n’est jamais faite: Jeapeoow (A 33), axoopeorvra (B 13), 
dpax|pelov (B 14). 

Désinence de Vimpératif actif, 30me personne du pluriel.— xabepevovrov (A 24), 
depovto (B 9), exrwv (B 11), avoypabavrov (B 17). Cf. peut-etre A 4: -vrov. Quant 
a A 15, wapexorvtwr, j’y vois un participe. 

Syntaxe.— Noter l’absence de l’article en A 8-11, 12-13, 14 (iepéwy), B 4 et 17 
(Bodé, év Poder). 

Date.— Aucun élément de fond ne fournit d’indication. On en est réduit a la 
gravure et a Vorthographe. Pour appreécier la valeur chronologique de ces deux élé- 


ments, il importe d’abord de savoir si V’inscription a été gravée a Delphes ou a Andros. 
Or la nature de la pierre garantit que le document n’a point été amené d’Andros; c’est 
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du calcaire local; et tout porte a croire que le texte a été gravé par un Delphien: la 
parenté de technique avec le cippe des Labyades est évidente. Cependant le modele était 
andrien (comme en témoigne le dialecte). Dans quelle mesure y a-t-il eu, en ce qui 
concerne la gravure et l’orthographe, contamination? On peut légitimement supposer 
que le “ manuscrit ” remis au lapicide était rigoureusement ionien a ce double point de 
vue. Comment l’a-t-il interprété? En quoi consiste son apport propre, conscient ou 
inconscient? C’est une question a laquelle il est impossible de répondre d’une facgon 
précise et stre. On voit bien cependant, en gros, que notre texte se place a une époque 
ott l’alphabet ionien achéve de pénétrer et de s’imposer a Delphes: le lapicide n’a eu 
(sauf peut-étre pour l’6mega), aucun effort a faire pour imiter des formes de lettres 
étrangéres. Aucun détail ne parait trahir, de facon indiscutable, un interprete mala- 
droit. Hors la pierre et la nationalité de l’artisan chargé de la gravure, je ne découvre 
aucun élément * qui ne puisse étre andrien et ionien. Bref seule la paléographie doit 
€tre étudiée dans le cadre delphique; l’orthographe reléve d’ Andros. 

Paléographiquement, notre inscription se place entre l’inscription du Stade (Cauer- 
Schwyzer 321, Buck* 50, Solmsen-Frankel 48; photographie dans Austin, Stoichedon 
Style 1938, pl. 7) et, d’autre part, le pélanos des Phasélites (Cauer-Schwyzer 322) 
ou le cippe des Labyades.* L’inscription du stade se sert d’un O non pointé, de ? 
pour ¢, de © pour @, de Y pour x, de + pour € (alphabet dit occidental). Le pélanos 
des Phasélites ne connait que le signe © pour tous les sons o. Le cippe des Labyades 
dispose du signe Q, qu’il utilise réguliérement; c’est avec lui que la comparaison doit 
étre poussée. Notre texte apparait nettement plus ancien: la barre transversale de 
V'alpha y est un peu moins stable; le delta est loin d’étre toujours d’aplomb; le my est 
incliné, ou bien sa partie droite reste en l’air, et la seconde haste, quoique courte, 
dépasse fortement la premiere vers le haut; le beta a deux ventres pointus, et le rhé 
est plus souvent pointu qu’arrondi; le sigma est beaucoup plus ouvert; l’hypsilon et le 
pst sont, totalement ou presque, privés de queue; l’dméga enfin est, ici, encore plus 
maladroit que chez les Labyades et il n’y est jamais largement ouvert; peut-étre méme 
notre cippe nous fait-il assister en quelque sorte a la naissance de cette lettre a Delphes 
sous le ciseau du lapicide.’ Au total l’écriture est moins évoluée et moins fixée que 
sur le cippe des Labyades.” 

* Cependant, pour les formes feap-, cf. ci-aprés, Dialecte. 

° Texte et photographie B.C.H., 19, 1895, pp. 5-69, pl. XXI-XXIV; Cauer-Schwyzer 323; 
Buck* 51. T’inscription du Stade et le pélanos des Phasélites sont reproduits ici, pl. 1. 

*Le développement du signe © (quelle que soit sa valeur phonétique) et les hésitations dans 
sa forme mériteraient d’étre étudiées; aux exemples signalés par W. Larfeld, Griech. Epigraphik 
(1914), p. 240, on ajouterait notamment la dédicace thasienne B.C.H., 58, 1934, -p. 175 et 176 


et pl. III. Pour la dédicace des Syracusains, 4 Delphes (F.D., III, 3, 76 et pl. I, 1), je ne puis 


accepter les conclusions de Margherita Guarducci (Epigraphica, II, 1942, pp. 204-210) qui veut 
que le lapicide ait été thasien. 


: Toutefois ce que l’on constate sur la convention Delphes-Skiathos (cf. B.C.H., 63, 1939, p. 189 
et pl. XLV) invite a la réserve. La ligne 2 qui constitue une addition au texte primitif présente 
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Un détail orthographique donne une indication concordante. Dans la loi funéraire 
de Ioulis (Céos), qui appartient a la fin du Véme siécle, tous les anciens @ sont notés 
par , au lieu que, dans notre inscription, ce n’est le cas que dans la proportion de 15 
contre 18 «, En revanche a Ioulis les e longs primitifs sont rendus par e dans cinq cas, 
mais par » deux fois, alors que dans le texte andrien il n’y a sur ce point aucune 
exception. Il est clair que l’7 commence seulement dans ce texte a étre employé avec 
la valeur de l’ancien 4, et il ne l’est qu’avec hésitation; au contraire, a Ioulis, il déborde 
déja sur l’@ primitif. La graphie isolée hetero dans le texte andrien, est elle-méme 
une survivance et marque bien une époque de transition; il n’y a pas lieu d’en attribuer 
la paternité au lapicide delphique. S’il y avait eu de sa part infidélité au modéle et 
intrusion sporadique, il aurait évidemment trébuché sur la notation des sons e, surtout 
des sons @; or, on I’a vu, jamais un e bref, ni un @ primitif ne sont rendus par y. La 
méme remarque veut pour les sons o et 6, et la répartition de l’omicron et de l’6méga. 

En conséquence je propose pour notre texte la date approximative de + 425 av. 
J-C. Il serait vain de vouloir chercher dans l’histoire de l’ile ou dans l’histoire générale 
de la Gréce un point d’attache pour le réglement andrien. La lutte entre Athénes et 
Sparte n’a jamais pris un caractére tel que l’on doive exclure aucune année; Andros, 
il est vrai, faisait partie de empire athénien et se trouvait en butte aux attaques de 
Sparte, mais il s’agit ici d’affaires purement religieuses, et il n’est pas impossible meme 
que la théorie dont il est question soit une théorie pythique, protégée par conséquent 
par la tréve solennelle. 

Dialecte.— Notre texte vient s’ajouter aux inscriptions ioniennes de Naxos, 
Amorgos et Céos qui se servent d’y pour noter le son tres ouvert issu de a et ce son 
seulement (cf. W. Dittenberger, Hermes 15, pp. 255 sqq.; Fr. Blass, Uber die Aus- 
sprache des Griechischen, p. 25; etc... .). Il n’appelle, par ailleurs, que peu de 
remarques sur le dialecte, qui est parfaitement homogéne (a deux exceptions prés, 
sur lesquelles nous reviendrons tout-a-l’heure). Tout au plus dois-je signaler que la 
forme ¢epovro (B 8-9) est, avec le [6 ]éoO d’un texte thasien de la fin du Véme siécle 
(I.G., XII, 8, 262, 1. 19), le seul exemple, en ionien, d’une désinence d’impératif pluriel 
sans élargissement en -v; l’apparente opposition, sur ce point, entre l’ionien et les autres 
dialectes tient peut-étre au hasard autant qu’a une généralisation plus précoce et plus 
rapide des formes en -v par l’ionien; ici encore il n’apparait pas nécessaire d’invoquer 
une contamination delphique. 

Mais deux formes arrétent dés l’abord. L’une est aisément explicable; le nom 
propre ’Apyiddav, en B 2, a laccusatif, se présente avec sa désinence indigéne, c’est-a- 
dire delphique, parce qu’il s’agit d’un Delphien: rien la que de normal et fréquent. 
L’autre forme est déconcertante: Jeap- au lieu de Gewp- que l’on attend. L’a médian 


un 8 et un o nettement plus archaiques que ceux du texte lui-méme: le lapicide charge de ce com- 
plément suivait une tradition attardée. On saisit la sur le vif et de facon indéniable une des diffi- 
cultés qui génent tant la chronologie delphique du IVéme et du I1Ieme siecle. 
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ne peut résulter d’une erreur, puisque ce radical revient quatre fois: apxefeapor A 6, 
A 8, A 23; beapeoow A 33. En ce qui concerne le premier élément de apyefeapor, c’est 
un fait, sans que l’on soit autorisé a parler de répartition dialectale, que les formes 
en ape Ou apke sont toutes ioniennes-attiques (cf. P. Boesch, @EQPOS [1908], p. 25; 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer, p. 116: la forme apxebéwpos est en attique la plus ancienne). 
C’est le vocalisme a de Oeap- qui est tout-a-fait extraordinaire. Les formes en Geap- 
sont considérées comme doriennes ou éoliennes, la forme ionienne étant Bewp- (Geop- 
ou evp- a Paros et A Thasos). Il n’y avait jusqu’ici qu’une exception; dans un décret 
de Ténos en l’honneur d’un Athénien, on lit avadédexrat Kat THY Deapodoxiav THv Anhiwv ; 
il est rédigé en koiné et date de la fin du IJéme siécle av. J-C. (cf. P. Roussel, Délos 
colonie ath., p.210). Voici qu’apparait au Véme siécle, a Andros, dans une inscription 
en dialecte ionien, la forme #eap-, a quatre reprises. On sait combien l’étymologie du 
mot Oewpds et de ses variantes dialectales a été discutée et que de solutions divergentes 
ont été proposées. Je rappelle pour mémoire que, selon Kretschmer, K.Z., 31, p. 289, 
le du dorien Oeapds ne peut s’expliquer que par un emprunt a l’ionien-attique, et sa 
these est acceptée notamment par Boisacq (s. v.) et par Schwyzer (Gr. Gr., 1, p. 248). 
Notre inscription ne simplifie pas les choses; il est toujours loisible de supposer un 
emprunt en retour par des Ioniens: apres avoir donné le @e, ils accueilleraient l’a dorien 
(peut-etre ici parce qu'il s’agit d’un pélerinage 4 Dephes)! Les mélanges de formes 
signalés par Boesch (fewp- a Cos au IIléme siécle; Oeap- a Ténos, cf. ci-dessus) sont 
récents et se produisent a un moment ot le brassage des dialectes par la koiné attico- 
ionienne et par les autres langues communes, par l’oblitération progressive des parlers 
locaux, par le jeu de la conquéte macédonienne, des guerres et des échanges com- 
merciaux, est extreme. Au Véme siécle, dans un texte ot le caractére du dialecte est 
rigoureux, Jeap- étonne. 


COMMENTAIRE 


La transcription et la traduction qui précédent constituent déja, dans une large 
mesure, une interprétation et un commentaire. Avant de reprendre le texte paragraphe 
par paragraphe, essayons de dégager quelques faits. 

En da 6 figure une forme de l’ethnique “AvSpios; le dialecte du texte est ionien, 
et la graphie  réservée (sauf hedeoo, en B 6: aspiration toute naturelle en ionien 
de ’Ouest, survivance isolée) a l’ancien son & oriente vers une des Cyclades; pour 
aller a Delphes, les théores s’embarquent (B 5). Le doute n’est pas permis: le régle- 
ment émane de Vile d’Andros.* 


Nous ne possédons sur les rapports de Delphes et d’Andros que peu de documents.°® 


* Imaginer que le mot "Avdpios n’est qu’un terme de comparaison ou de référence serait pousser 
le scepticisme a l’excés. 

° Sur Vhistoire de Vile et ses sites archéologiques, voir la monographie de Theophil Sauciuc 
Andros (Sonderschriften des Gsterreich. arch. Inst. in Wien, VIII), 1914. j 
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Pausanias mentionne a Delphes une statue de l’oekiste d’ Andros, Andreus: .. . avdpids 
cote Oopakd te evdedukas Kat xapida ém 73 Odpaxt, ’AvSpiwov Se dvdOnpa- of Aeddor 
héyovor “Avdpéa. eivat Tov oixiarHv.”” Des Andriens sont au nombre des pieux souscrip- 
teurs qui contribuent a la reconstruction du temple au [Veme siécle.* Je ne crois pas, 
en revanche, qu’aucun Andrien figure parmi les proxénes de Delphes dont le nom est 
parvenu jusqu’a nous. L’importance du culte d’Apollon 4 Andros est bien attestée 
par les monnaies et par l’épigraphie;** relevons particuliérement la mention d’un 
TWw@[ov], 1.G., XII, Suppl., no 245 (IVéme siécle). Andros est représentée dans 
la liste delphique des théorodoques (B.C.H., 45, 1921, p. 5, 1. 33). 

Le réglement concerne l’envoi d’une théorie (doo. . . . Oeapéoow, A 32-33) a 
Delphes: ot m€éovres és Aehds (B 5). Elle comprend nommément et notamment: 


trois archithéores (A 5-6, A 8, A 23); ce sont les dignitaires de la théorie. 

le devin (A 8), personnage indispensable dans un sacrifice de quelque importance. 

Varchonte (A 9); il est mentionné entre le devin et le héraut; a cette place il ne 
peut s’agir d’un des officiers du navire (ils sont énumérés aprés le fltitiste, en 4 10-11) ; 
en l’absence de tout qualificatif, ce terme doit désigner l’archonte éponyme de la cité.” 
Le fait qu’il est mentionné aprés le devin tient peut-étre a ce que celui-ci joue un role 
particuliérement important dans une théorie delphique (assure-t-il en méme temps 
les fonctions d’exégéte?). 

le héraut (A 9, A 12) et le fliitiste (A 10, A 12); 1a mention de ces deux tech- 
niciens, aprés l’archonte, rappelle un passage de I’ "“A@ynvaiwy modireia d’ Aristote, 62, 2: 
les neuf archontes regoivent chacun 4 oboles par jour, sur quoi ils doivent collective- 
ment entretenir un kjpvé et un avAyrys. Je pense qu'il faut s’en tenir a ce groupement, 
et que tous deux dépendent ici étroitement de l’archonte, mais on doit mentionner 
(fat-ce pour l’écarter) l’existence d’un auléte parmi les officiers du navire, de sorte 
que l’on pourrait étre tenté, au premier abord, de rattacher notre aulete au groupe 
suivant. 

le pilote, le kéleuste, le préreus; sur ces trois officiers, sur leurs fonctions et leur 
hiérarchie, cf. A. Cartault, La triére athénienne (1881), p. 224 sqq., Busolt-Swoboda, 
Griech. Staatskunde (1926), p. 1205 sqq. (notamment p. 1206, n. 1), et l’article 
Nautae de la Real-Encyclopadie; on notera qu’ici le kéleuste figure avant le proreus. 


10 Aucune indication de date; mais la vraisemblance générale, fondée sur le gotit et les tendances 
de Pausanias, invite 4 faire remonter cette oeuvre jusqu’au [Veme siecle au moins; d’autre part on 
concoit mal, avant cette époque, une statue héroique munie d’une cuirasse et d’une chlamyde. 

Bye Pills etuov(en FDL 5,7, 1.32 et.9/ colo 11 Ass). 9-10, les restitutions cont 
arbitraires, et rien ne prouve qu’il s’agisse dans les deux cas du méme personnage, ni que sa na- 
tionalité soit andrienne). 

tz Cf, Sauciuc, l. 1, p. 114 sqq. 

18 De l’archonte éponyme, 4 Andros, nous ne connaissons guére que l’existence: cf. Sauciuc, 


EA, p.. 103: 
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A ces personnages il faut ajouter des prétres,* mentionnés a la ligne 14 (1. 27, 
un prétre?), et le roi, si ma restitution de la ligne 33 est exacte. Ce dernier serait 
méme le véritable chef de la théorie, désignée par la périphrase é001 ody Tot Baor|het 
Geapéoow. Le roi est le magistrat religieux par excellence, le représentant de la tradi- 
tion; il est bien attesté comme tel, non seulement a Athénes, mais en pays ionien et 
notamment dans les iles (Ios, Myconos, Naxos, Siphnos, etc. . . .). 

Enfin cinq Andriens, choisis par le Sénat parmi les membres de la théorie (il faut 
entendre: parmi les membres ordinaires, a l’exclusion de ceux qui viennent d’étre 
énumérés ), seront chargés d’assurer la discipline et la bonne tenue (B 4-B 17); ils 
pourront infliger des amendes (cinq drachmes au maximum par jour) ; au retour ils 
afficheront au Conseil le nom de ceux qu’ils auront ainsi condamnés. L’inscription 
ne leur donne aucun titre précis. 

Que fait cette théorie? D’abord je considére que toute l’activité sur laquelle porte, 
dans sa partie conservée, le reglement se déploie 4 Delphes, et non pas a Andros avant 
le départ. Des premiéres lignes le la face A je ne puis rien tirer qu’une forme de 
laoriste €Xaxov (1. 2) et la mention de “ trois maisons ” (1. 4). Ce pourraient étre 
des maisons analogues a I’ oixia des Thébains a Delphes (cf. F.D., III, 1, 358 et com- 
mentaire). Les différentes cités grecques devaient disposer 4 Delphes, soit en toute 
propriété, soit le plus souvent en location, de locaux propres a abriter leurs théories 
et, d'une fagon générale, leurs nationaux, de passage dans la cité sainte. Le probléme 
du logement se posait avec acuité au moment des grandes fétes, a Delphes comme 
ailleurs, et des tentes étaient montées a cette occasion (voir a Delphes, au I]Iéme siécle, 
comment les Amphictions décident de réserver, a un personnage qu ils veulent honorer, 
oKavav Tav 7parav au moment des pylées).*° 

A la ligne 6 commence un nouveau paragraphe. J’entends que les membres de la 
théorie offriront des prémices et que chacun d’eux déposera sur l’autel du blé et des 
dp|v«|rot. Ce mot appelle un commentaire. II est apparu récemment dans un autre 
texte découvert a Delphes, la convention Delphes-Skiathos, et les références essentielles 
ont été groupées a cette occasion.*® II est Péquivalent de kvamos, nous dit Suidas ; 
étymologiquement il désigne la féve “ grillée ” ou la féve “ susceptible d’étre grillée,” 
puis il a fini par désigner la graine elle-méme. Le fpukrds sert a voter, mais aussi a 
tirer au sort, et 4 Delphes le procédé des “ deux féves ” laissait au dieu le soin de 
choisir entre les deux termes d’une alternative définie par le consultant.” Ici il n’est 


“* J'ai envisagé sans succés l’hypothése qu'il s’agit de prétres delphiens, et j'ai admis, dans 
l’exposé qui suit, que les prétres sont des Andriens (cf. ci-aprés, p. 70) ; mais je ne vois pas assez 
clair dans le texte pour étre affirmatif. 

WG dee COO eee. 

** Par P. Amandry, B.C.H., 63, 1939, pp. 195-198. 


“A coté du simple ppu«rds il faut signaler duappuxros, que mentionne Hésychius et qui a méme 

Sens ; Hesychius encore, l’Htymologicum magnum et Suidas connaissent un verbe diadpuxroiy (cf 
le dictionnaire de Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v., et J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht, 1915, p. 921, n 79) i 
xP y il. Py 
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plus question de la féve en tant qu’instrument de décision (par le vote, par le tirage 
au sort, par le choix du dieu), mais du fruit lui-méme (cette acception, précisons-le, 
constitue un hapax ), que l’on vient offrir a la divinité en méme temps que le blé. 

La valeur religieuse de la féve * est bien attestée. A Athénes aux Pyanopsia 
on confectionnait en l’honneur d’Apollon un plat de mvava: “das Bohnengericht 
bestand in einem aus allen méglichen Hiilsenfriichten zusammengekochten, mit 
Weizenmehl versetzten, gesiissten Brei, der als Opfergabe dem Apollon dargebracht 
wurde” (L. Deubner, Att. Feste, 1932, pp. 198-9) ; parmi les lexicographes qui nous 
renseignent sur les Pyanopsies, citons Photius: ‘ Tvavdéyua- éopr “AOvnow ’Arod- 
Awvos* wvopacOy Kat did 7d &pdpwevor Etvos TOV Kvdépov: 7d yap Ervos [purée] Kal rh 
afapav |bouillie|zvava kadotow. . . .” En Laconie, aux Hyacinthia, au cours des 
banquets dits komides, on distribue aux participants divers aliments “. . . kal Kudpous 
kat aondovs xAWpovs ” (cf. Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 1906, p. 131, n. 3, qui cite Athénée 
IV, 138 E-F). La haine de Déméter pour la féve est connue; sur la route d’Athénes 
a Eleusis, il y avait un petit temple consacré a Kvaptrns.’® A Rome, parmi les primitiae 
figure la premiere féve,” et les offrandes privées consistent notamment en ‘“ mola 
salsa” et en “ puls,” bouillie qui pouvait étre faite de féves.** A. Delatte a réuni, 
en un mémoire fort érudit, Faba Pythagorae cognata,” publié dans Serta Leodensia, 
1930, pp. 33-57, a peu prés toutes les données antiques relatives a la féve,” a l’égard 
de laquelle “les Pythagoriciens, les Orphiques, Empédocle et, en général, les adeptes 
des mystéres professaient un respect superstitieux mélé d’horreur.”’ 

Obligation est donc faite aux membres de la théorie doffrir (7Hévar) grains de 
blé et graines de légumineuses; nous pouvons l’inférer de la dispense méme qui est 
accordée, en raison sans doute de leurs hautes fonctions et de leurs obligations off- 
cielles, aux personnages énumérés dans les lignes 8-11. 

Avec le mot 6€[p|ma voici un autre paragraphe. De quelles peaux s’agit-il et 
comment construire les lignes 11 4 18? Aprés avoir pesé toutes les possibilités, j’ai 


“voter a l’aide de féves” (Suidas: Savnpigew, SuvaxAnpoty: tov yap Kvapov éxddovv ppuxtov* dvri dé 
YHpwv Kvdpous eddpovv of Tév “AOnvatwv SiKacTal. 

18 En employant ce mot je ne pense pas a une variété précise; il y a plusieurs espéces de féves, 
et j’ignore a la fois quelle est l’extension de «éapos et qelles espéces sont proprement méditerranéennes. 

19 Pausanias, I, 37, 4: @xoddpyrar S88 xara riv 680v vads od péyas Kadovpevos Kvapirov' oades S€ 
obdev exw éyev elre mpGros Kvdpous Soreipev odTos Elre TWA eredypucay Hpwa, OTL TOV KUdpwV dveveyKely OK 
gore odiow és Anpntpa thy edpeaw: otis Sé 78H rede “EAcvotve cidey 7) TH Kadovpeva ’Opdixa éredéEaro, 
oidev & A€yw. Dans ses *Apxadixc, VIII, 15, 4 [3 Spiro], il écrit: door 8 Beveatdv otkw re Kat Eeviors 
éSéEavto airiy, rovros Ta Gompia i Oeds TH GAA, KVapov de ovK édwKe oiot. 

20 Cf, Festus, p. 277: refriva faba; Pline, N.H., XVIII, 119. ' 

21 Voir par exemple G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus der Romer (1912), p. 41, avec les 
références a Varron, Pline, Macrobe. 

22 Citation—faut-il le rappeler ?—d’Horace, Satires, II, 6, 63. 

28 Ajouter la mention de «tayo. a propos des 1 yakinthia lacédémoniennes, cf. ci-dessus, et les 
¢puxrot du réglement skiathien (3.C.fg 1939, p- 195). Un rappel de la nature flatueuse et venteuse 
des féves dans F. Cumont, Symbolisme funéraire, 1942, p. 114, n. 4. 
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abouti a l’interprétation qui ressort de l’accentuation, de la ponctuation et de la 
traduction proposées. La phrase est une; wapexévrav ne peut étre qu’un participe, 
au génitif absolu, et non un impératif indépendant, puisqu’il n’y a pas articulation 
pour le soutenir; d’autre part je coupe aprés 76v Sypyootov; Vexpression Tov Onpootov 
iepéwy ne fournirait pas un sens satisfaisant (on ne voit pas pourquoi des pretres 
seraient ici définis comme “ publics,” “ officiels,” ni a quoi ils s’opposeraient ) ; au con- 
traire le terme Snudovos est attendu pour qualifier des sacrifices, des offrandes, des 
victimes, etc. ..., par opposition a i8.os; ** précisément aux lignes 28-30, il est question 
des victimes sacrifi¢es a titre privé et de leurs peaux; j’entends donc ici “ dépya.. . 
tov Snpoctov (iepetwr), la peau des victimes offertes au nom de l'état ” ; trois membres 
de la théorie en recevront une; les autres peaux vont évidemment aux prétres, comme 
il est habituel : la chose n’a pas besoin d’étre dite. En contrepartie—et c’est la la valeur 
du génitif absolu qui suit—les prétres devront fournir, le premier jour (pour quelque 
banquet, sans doute): du blé, du pain, de la viande, du vin et r@dAa appddia; on peut 
imaginer que, parmi ces autres “ utilités,” figurent le bois, le sel et le vinaigre dont 
il est question dans le pélanos des Skiathiens (ot c’est la ville de Delphes qui s’engage 
a les fournir). 

De quels prétres s’agit-il? Dans la partie conservée le texte se présente comme 
un réglement intérieur andrien, et non comme une convention internationale; les 
pretres dont il est question doivent étre les prétres andriens qui accompagnent la 
théorie. Mais si le sacrifice a lieu a Delphes, les peaux ou un droit équivalent doivent 
revenir a la cité ou aux prétres de Delphes. Il est donc a penser que, comme les 
Skiathiens, les Andriens s’étaient libérés moyennant une redevance fixe par victime 
et gardaient la disposition des peaux, qu’ils répartissaient comme on vient de voir. 

D’autre part, pendant deux jours, le blé * offert par les membres de la théorie 
brilera sur l’autel, conformément a un rite bien connu,” et chaque Andrien, enfant 
ou homme, devra déposer une obole éginétique par jour. Les archithéores con- 
sacreront la moitié de la somme ainsi obtenue, plus une obole.** La destination de 
lautre moitié n’est pas spécifiée. 


** Cf. Ziehen, Leges sacrae, passim, et, 4 Delphes méme, le pélanos des Phasélites ou celui des 
Skiathiens. 

*° Je me sers ici dans la traduction du mot b/é au sens le plus large pour rendre otros (blé, 
orge, etc. ...). Le rapprochement s’impose avec les o’Aoy’rac homériques et les 6Aai-otAai des 
textes littéraires et des inscriptions. Sur l’offrande de l’orge précédant ou accompagnant le sacrifice 
sanglant, cf. les résumés de Ziehen, R.E., s.v. Opfer, col. 602, et de Nilsson, Gesch. der griech. 
Religion, I, pp. 137-138, avec les références. 

** Les serments se prétent sur les offrandes, sanglantes ou non, pendant qu’elles sont en train 
ou alors qu’elles viennent de se consumer: cf. 4 Athénes S./.G.*, 41 (décret dit d’Erythrées), 1. 17, 
Kato. [h | vepsv KQLOMEVOY 5 cf. aussi SMES 526, I: 8; 588, Ly Cie Oak 229, 1. 48. 

*T E’st-ce le premier exemple épigraphique de xaOepevw? On trouve d’ordinaire dans les inscrip- 
tions Kabiepow. 


*° Le datif éé se rattache a la catégorie définie par Kithner-Gerth, I, p. 440, 13.—Inutile 
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La phrase suivante, ll. 24-28, est difficile. H[ed]avds résoapas (en tout cas le 
second mot, au moins) est a l’accusatif. Peut-on le faire dépendre de uTapxo? On 
trouve ce verbe construit avec l’accusatif dans le sens de: “ étre cause de,” “ procurer,” 
“rendre (un service).” * J’entends ici “les parts réservées *° constituent. . . .” Que 
constituent-elles? Quatre pelanoi, deux metaxenia(?), six parts pour le prétre, et cela 
sur chaque “ hécatombe,” c’est-a-dire sur chaque sacrifice. En bien des endroits le 
pélanos est devenu, a l’époque historique, une taxe en argent, préliminaire au sacri- 
fice; ** ici il semble que l’on prélévera sur l'ensemble des victimes avant la consomma- 
tion du sacrifice proprement dit quatre parts qui seront considérées comme des pelanoi. 
Les lettres qui suivent sont claires (sauf le N final dont il ne reste que la premiére 
haste) ;** les €éa désignent des présents d’hospitalité dont la forme peut varier: 
don en argent ou en nature que la cité remet ou envoie pour témoigner sa reconnais- 
sance, repas offert dans un batiment public; le mot pera&evia serait nouveau et pourrait 
s’appliquer a des parts (pepides, potpar) envoyées a titre de yépas a des étrangers de 
marque.*’ Le groupe cepee€ n’est pas moins génant; il est vrai que le lapicide écrit 
ta[]ha (A 17) et wevr avdpas (2 7), mais je ne pense pas qu’il ait élidé ici un a final, 
l’ a de iepeta, et force est d’interpréter iepet €€; il faut alors sous-entendre un substantif 
complément: “six (parts)” (a tirer de l’idée contenue dans ra é€aipera) ; il n’est 
question que d’un tepevs: celui qui procede au sacrifice considéré. 

Avec la phrase suivante nous retombons sur un texte clair; aux sacrifices publics 
(qualifiés d’hécatombes) succéde le cas des sacrifices individuels; I’ é6.eé7ns aura droit 
au tiers des peaux, sauf lorsqu’il s’agit de victimes dites ypnorypia ou K| abdpo |ca. 
Les ypyorypia désignent les victimes sacrifiées en vue de consulter l’oracle;** les 
xabdpova sont des victimes expiatoires, destinées a obtenir une purification.” 

La ligne 34 inaugure une autre partie du reglement, ou un autre réglement; on 
reconnait Snudcvov (ou -ciwv) ; de émufuro je ne sais que faire: Girns et emfvrys sont 


d’épiloguer sur a(i)ywatov; de toute facon, pour une offrande au dieu de Delphes, il est normal 
que l’on prescrive la monnaie éginétique. 

29 Isocrate 14, 57: dare Sixatus dv rhv airiv cepycotay droddBoumer, Hvrep adbrot rvyxXdvopev cis Ypas 
imdpéavtes; cf. Démosthéne 19, 280 et 1, 10; Eschine 2, 26; Hérodote, VII, 11; etc.... Voir, pour 
la méme construction avec des verbes analogues, Kithner-Gerth, I, p. 348, Anm. 7. 

80 C’est ainsi que j’interpréte rd ééaipera, et j’écarte le sens de dvaddpara attesté dans des 
inscriptions tardives (références dans Liddell-Scott-Jones). Parmi beaucoup de textes, rappelons 
celui que donne Bekker, Anecdota 260,°7 : iepoovva.* Ta elwhdra didorat e€aipera Tots lepetow vmép Tis 
iepwovvys. 

81 Cf, provisoirement B.C.H., 1939, p. 190-1. 

82 Te dialecte étant ionien il faut bien entendu interpréter -€ev-, c’est-a-dire, avec la fausse 
diphtongue, -feuw-. 24 

88 T’usage est bien connu. Rapprocher, a Delphes, la potpa rpogévov de deux lois religieuses 
attiques, F.D., III, 2, p. 225. 

84 Cf, provisoirement B.C./., 1939, p. 201-2. 

85 Cf, Eschine I, 23; Pausanias, I, 37, 4; Anc. Greek Inscr. in the B. M., IV, 2, p. 238 sqq., 481 


(inscription de Salutaris), l. 280 et 1. 300. 
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connus, mais on attend pour ces noms un génitif en ew plutdt qu’en @ (cf. dpax[pe] ar, 
B 14). 

En Aa, |. 2 fin de mot en -av, puis B? * 

En B, |. 2, ’ApxidSas (|—-——]évr|@ zpos] "Apxuddav) est probablement le proxene 
d’Andros. Je conjecture ensuite le mot zpoy[ev]es, dont je crois discerner en partie 
méme la 5éme et la 6éme lettre; ce serait sa premié¢re apparition dans le domaine 
épigraphique; il donne un sens parfaitement convenable dans le contexte: allusion 
serait faite a l’ancienneté des relations qui unissent la famille d’Archiadas et les 
Andriens. En B 8-10, j’entends que les cing commissaires seront dispensés d’emporter 
avec eux (d’Andros a Delphes) du ble. 

* x * x * 


En résumé, ce qui nous a été conservé du réglement andrien semble comprendre 
trois parties: la premiére (A, Il. 1-33) précise les modalités du sacrifice; la seconde 
(A, ll. 34-35, et da) se réduit 4 quelques mots ou lettres; la derniére (B) concerne 
la discipline a observer au sein de la théorie. 

GrEoRGES Daux 

Paris 


86 Ou faut-il songer a [”A@]avB[os], nom de Delphien? 
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(PLATE 2) 


A. MYCENAE 


ON J.G., IV, 498. This inscription, which 

0 was found in Mycenae, is now in the Epi- 
graphical Museum in Athens and bears the 
number E.M. 219. Because of its place of find- 
ing and its imperfect state of preservation, it 
has always been thought to be a decree of the 
coma of Mycenae.’ This erroneous impression 
was strengthened by the words xépa and kw- 
[wérac] in lines 2 and 4, [to] repatar rparopnvias 
in line 1 and Aa<i>¢dovrevs in line 11, which are 
also met with in J.G., IV, 497, another inscrip- 
tion from Mycenae. 

That we do not have to do, however, with a 
decree of the coma of Mycenae, but one of 
Argos, is clear from line 11 in which, after the 
name of the father of the proposer of the 
decree, there follows the name of the Phatra 
and the coma to which he belonged. This is 
something which is not found in the complete 
and almost contemporary decree from Mycenae.’? 
On the contrary, at the end of Argive decrees 
there always appears the name of the proposer 
of the decree, his father’s name, the Phatra to 
which he belonged and the coma from which 
he came.* 

In the present case, it would have been su- 
perfluous to write the name of the coma from 
which the proposer came if it were a decree of 
the Mycenaeans because in their assembly citi- 
zens from other comae would not have been 


present. On the other hand, it would have 
been essential to add this qualification to a 
decree which was passed by the assembly of 
the Argives in which other comae would have 
been represented. 

The meaning of the inscription is thus as 
follows. One of the representatives of Mycenae 
in the Assembly of Argos was interested in 
some matter which concerned his constituency 
and he made a proposal about it in the Assem- 
bly. His proposal was accepted, and at the end 
of the decree which was passed about it his 
name was added as the proposer. Of the two 
copies of this decree, the one which had been 
set up in Mycenae has survived to our day. 

Since this is the case, we must now make a 
correct restoration of the first and second lines, 
that is the beginning of the decree, which must 
be similar to the beginning of other decrees of 
Argos. In these it is customary to place at the 
beginning the ddyaia eédoke rerelae (Or Tar TOV 
iapov) ;* there follows the name of the month 
and the day, the name of the presiding officer 
of the Boule (with the name of his father) and 
the name of his Phatra (and coma). 

The first line should thus be restored: [dAcatae 
Zoe teArclar nomen mensis® to|repaias mparo- 
pnvias dpyt[eve (Boras) ]. At the end of the 
first line and at the beginning of the second line 
should be placed the name of the presiding 
officer of the Boule and of the secretary ® (of 


1 Tsountas, *E¢. ’Apy., 1887, pp. 158 ff.: Frankel, /.G., IV, 498; Hiller, SyiJ.2, no. 594, note 2; 
Boethius, B.S.A., XXV, p. 412, note 1; Karo, R.Z., XVI, 1025, 64. 


2 B.S.A., XXV, pp. 408-9. 


8 Mnemosyne, XLIII, 1915, p. 366, A, 9 and B, 9; 371, C, 14; S725 0937 oe de ee ea L Oy 


p. 221, 32 (see also lines 2-3). 


4 Syil®. 56 lines 44-5: Mnemosyne, LVIII, 1930, p. 40. 

5 Boethius also made the same observation, B.S.A., XXV, p. 412, note 1 and proposed restoring 
the name of a month such as ’Aprmov as in Joc. cit., p. 408, line 3. 

6 The father’s name had probably been omitted as in Mnemosyne, ALLV, 1916, pe221; lines 3532. 
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the Boule) with the names of their Phatra (and 
coma). Inthe third we should restore: eddy [ Oat 
rot Sdpor tov *Apyeiwv? or simply: SeSdyx [Oar rau 
Sapo ].° 

Line 5. [ra]lpiay Kat roy ypodéea. If these 
are officials of the Boule of the Argives, the 
handling of the 500 drachmas was not left to 
the Mycenaeans but was done by these officials 
themselves, who were obliged to cooperate in 
this with the [8ap.] opyoé. 

Line 10. No omicron can be read on the 
stone at the beginning of this line. The word 
[6]pxov is thus uncertain. 

Line 11. This line should be restored: [€dcée 


the Daiphontis was not one of the tribes into 
which the pre-Dorian population of Mycenae *° 
was divided, is clear from the fact that in our 
inscription the word Daiphonteus 7+ occupies 
the place where the name of the Phatra always 
appears in the inscriptions of Argos. 

It should also be added that on the top sur- 
face of the stone the letters T& appear. These 
letters, which are not mentioned by previous 
editors, are about two and a half times as large 
as the letters of the inscription proper, are 
parallel with it and are about 0.11 m. apart. 
They have been cut about midway in the width 
of the block and probably have some relation 
to the setting of the block. 


B. HERAEUM 


2. On J.G., IV, 532 + 537. These two stones, 
both of which come from the Heraeum and 
both of which are now in the Epigraphical 
Museum in Athens (E.M. 584 and 602), form 
part of a large slab and actually join each other. 
The text of the two fragments as joined is as 
follows: 
—----a ®ndorida —---—--— 


—-—-—-— 0 kdopios OA 


[— —-— E]véreos & bvya[ rnp — —] 
—-—-—-—ns Prtorida O — —- -— — 
5 [-—-- a8]eddds E.ENO ---- 


Line 5. After the word [d8]eAdés the stone 
has been badly rubbed and only traces remain 
of the letters. 


C. OINOE 


3. Limestone stele. Height, 0.90 m.; width, 
0.53 m.; thickness, 0.47 m. It is in the locality 
known as Mouzka in the property of Mr. K. 
Lamba, built into the wall on the right as one 
goes along the road from Sykia to Karya. On 
the dressed face it bears an inscription which 
may be dated in the first half of the 5th cen- 
TULyeBsG. 


™ Mnemosyne, XLIV, 1916, p. 221, line 16. 


* Mnemosyne, XLIV, 1916, p. 65, line 5. 


OROS 


This inscription is important in that it proba- 
bly marked the boundary of the road which led 
from the plain of Argos to Mantineia. If this 
is so, it will refer to the middle one of the three 
roads leading to Arcadia, that called 82 rod 
TIpivov.'* 


Nominative singular as in the case of other comae of Argos which are always mentioned in 
the nominative. It also appears in this form in Euripides, [ph. Taur., 846; and Nonnos, Dionys., 


Am, 257; 


*° Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatsk., 262, note 1. 


** For other Phatrae of the Mycenaeans see Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 117, note 1. 

** Pausanias, VIII, 6, 4. Wheel ruts of this road may be seen in the locality TaAnoxépi—Ana 
xwpage east of the property of George Karamouza, south of the village of Karya. The retaining wall 
of large stones in the locality Myyddi—Rued east of the village of Karya seems also to be connected 
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De ARTEMISION 


4. In October, 1934, I made a trial excavation 
at a place called Kamari on the west side and 
near the peak of Mount Megalovouni * which 
lies between Argos and Nemea. A small open- 
air sanctuary was explored, which lies in a large 
cavity in the face of a very high steep cliff; 
to it one descends by a precarious stairway cut 
in the rock. This stairway is still used because 
in the cavity in the rock there wells up the only 
spring in the district. The sanctuary consists 
of two niches cut in the soft rock of which 
that on the left is rectangular in shape and the 
other is like a corbelled arch.* Above and to 
the right of the right hand niche votive statues 
have been carved in the rock, four crude 
women’s heads, dating from different periods 
from the sixth to the third century B.c. These 
heads, which were not visible at the beginning 
of the work because they were covered by a 
thick hard lime deposit, were cut off and are 
now in the museum of Old Corinth. Under 
these figures is an inscription which may be 
dated in the third century B.c. (Plate 2). 


Supurorat 
*Apre [ pode ] 
‘Opaia[e] 


The sanctuary was thus dedicated to Artemis 
Oraia; an inscribed altar of this goddess has 
been found in the Peiraeus.t® In this capacity 
the goddess caused things to ripen.*® She is 
thus the goddess who favoured the ripening of 
fruits and the growth of embryos, while later 
on the same goddess, as Eileithyia, relieves 
women in childbirth. It is interesting to note 
that among the terracottas found there is one 
representing a pregnant woman which thus 
gives further confirmation of the identity of 
the goddess. 

Artemis was the goddess par excellence of 
the mountainous area which bordered the plain 
of Argos on the west 17 whereas on the east side 
of the plain Hera was worshipped. 


Supréra. This word is found in an inscrip- 
tion from Kavalla which refers to a local god 
or hero.t® It refers to the members of a re- 
ligious group (@facos) which was under the 
protection of Artemis who is connected in this 
instance with Dionysiac worship. 

Line 4. Tyw——-—. This is the beginning of 
a name. There will have followed the names of 
the other Svpréra. who made the dedication to 
Artemis. 


E. KLEONAI 


Between the village of Kontostavlos and the 
locality of Volimoti two tombstones of local 
stone were found in 1934 on the property of 
Nicolaos Anastassopoulos. 


with this road. Wheel ruts of another road, n 
locality ‘Povcadn southeast of Oinoe. For some 
road 8% 70d Ipivov along the right bank of the 


5. A slab broken into two pieces. Height, 
0.60 m.; width, 0.45 m.; thickness, 0.18m. On 
the upper part is an inscription of the first 
century B.C. 


ot mentioned by Pausanias, are preserved in the 
listance this road followed the same course as the 
Charadros river, then branched off from it and 


passing close to Oinoe and the modern village of Tourniki led to Tegea. 
18 A MyAtapdeis, Dewypadia moAuricy “Apyoatsos, KopwOias, p. 101. 
14 A little distance from the niches, in the cavity in the rock, terracotta figurines of women and 


animals were found. The figurine of an ape is worth mentioning. 


16 7.G., I1?, 4632. 


ee 12027196, 107; Xenophon, K¥pov Had., LV, 0,0: 
aM Pay Ti, 24) Sell, 25;.3 and.6,; Tinto 5 aval ea (Inmerwahr, Kulte und Mythen 


Arkadiens, pp.150 ff.). 
18 G, Bakalakis, Hpaxrixa, 1938, p. OS: 
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MeydxAea 


6. A stele with pediment, the top of which has 
been broken off. Height, 1.20 m.; width, 0.45 
m.; thickness, 0.15m. Under the geison is a 
projecting band and under this is the inscrip- 
tion which may be dated in the first century B.c. 


Biéevida 


7. Fragment of poros slab, probably the cover 
of a tomb. It is in the village of Contostavlos 
in the courtyard of the house of N. Angistriotis. 
Preserved height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.30 m.; 
thickness, 0.16m. On it are preserved the 
letters -—— [7 ]€Aeos, i. e., the ending of a name 
whose second part is -réAys (Bechtel, Hist. Pers., 
421 ff.). 


8. In the locality Volimoti where the ruins of 
Kleonai are visible, and exactly at the spot 
where the stones with the names of the Argives 
Xenophilos and Straton (J.G., IV, 489) lie, 
there are two large blocks of gray limestone in 
a pile of small stones at the edge of the field. 
They once formed a part of an exedra as 
appears from the fact that they are curved, and 
the dowel holes in the upper and lower surfaces 
show that they come from one of the middle 
courses of the exedra. The great weight of 
these stones which makes it probable that they 
have not been brought from any great distance, 
as well as the fact that we also have here the 
parts of the exedra on which the above men- 
tioned Argive sculptors worked, permits us to 
suppose that the Agora of ancient Kleonai 
should be placed at this point. 


The exedra had probably been built at the 
expense of a member of the royal family of the 
Severi and on top of it stood statues of the 
imperial family. The two stones were placed 
side by side as is shown by the type of clamps 
on their sides. They are of the same size and 
their dimensions are: Height, 0.77 m.; width, 
0.53 m.; greatest thickness, 0.46 m. 

On the first of them is the inscription 


Adroxparopos Kai- 

capos A(ovkiov) Serripiov 
YeBypov Iepriva- 

Kos. 


on the second (Plate 2) 


Aidroxpatup Kai- 
aap M(dpxos) AtpyAtos 
"Avroveivos, At- 
Tokpatopos Kai- 

5 oapos Aovxiov 
Lexrysiov Y_eBy- 
pov Ileprivaxos 

vids. 
The first of these inscriptions was carelessly 


cut in contrast to the second which is much 
more carefully done. 


9 (Plate 2). A fragment of white limestone 
found by K. Gebauer among the ruins of the 
ancient city. It is now in the Epigraphical 
Museum, No. 13052. It is broken above, at the 
right, and below. Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.14 
m.; thickness, 0.09m. The beginnings of five 
lines of a decree, dated about the middle of the 
third century, are preserved on it. 


etcetera molt 


ts evepy er ]o[ tow avrav* dyypayar S€ ro Sdxnua ev orddar | 
MBiva Kal d[v]O[ Auer ev ra Tod "AroAAwVOs Tod AvKelov ?] 
5 iepou &XeEe Mev — [nomen patris, fatrae, (comac) | 


Line 2. The restoration of this line is diffi- 
cult because the four letters at the beginning 
do not fit the normal formula kxaraglavs Tyas 


la a 
drove Lovee. ro| is. 


Lines 3-4, I have restored this after Mne- 
mosyne, XLIV, 1916, p. 221, line 27; XLIII, 
1915, pp. 372, D, line 9, and 374, E, line 9. 

Line 4. d[v]6[jpev]. As in Mnemosyne, 
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XLIV, 1916, p. 221, line 28. This whole 
restoration will only be correct if we assume 
that we have here a decree of Argos, copies of 
whose decrees it was customary to set up in 
the sanctuary of Lykeion Apollo. 


Line 5. iepéu. The Ionian form is worth 
noticing. 


the end as is usual in the decrees of Argos. 
We thus have a copy of a decree of the Argives 
in which a citizen of Kleonai is honored. As 
additional evidence for this we may note that 
the stone is of the kind on which the inscrip- 
tions of Argos are written. If this is not a 
decree of Argos, then we must suppose that 
the decrees of Kleonai were influenced in their 


The proposer of the decree is mentioned atform by those of Argos. 


DE DELS 


10 (Plate 2). A slab of white marble found 
on the Isthmus. Its lower right corner is broken 
away. Height, 0.51 m.; width, 0.76 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.04m. It is now in the court of the 
museum of Old Corinth. On its face is a five 
line inscription which may be dated in the first 
century B.c. to the first century A.D. 


ATHENS 


ee / 
T'(dios) *IovAtos Mapkiavos 
A A / / 
Ov éavtou Kat Tepevtiau 
P 
2 A A i \ 
TovAta, THe yuvakl Kal 
f ve A 
*TovAtar Pykretvye tHe 


5 Ovyarpi Léon]. 


This slab was once built into the tomb of the 
family mentioned in the inscription. 
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LG., I’, 95, AND THE OSTRACISM OF HYPERBOLUS 


YPERBOLUS the demagogue figures twice in Attic inscriptions, apart from 

ostraka. In 1.G., 2, 84, his name is partly restored in line 5 as the mover of 

the regulations concerning the worship of Hephaestus: in /.G., I’, 95, his name is 

preserved on the stone in full, and he appears to be moving an amendment to a decree 

the main part of which was recorded on the lost upper part of the stone. [BEAM sey 

is a fragment from the middle of the stele; no edge is preserved, and the subject matter 
shows no sign of coming to an end when the fragment breaks off. 


The text is given in the Corpus as follows: 


>TOIX 
ee er en ee gm —---------------------- 
——---------- tb vowO —————-—-—-—------- A 
———--------- t Ta Sewrop[yuka ——-— Kahéoar d€ —-—--—-———— 


+e A > \ al > + 

—----- émt Setar |vov és To mputavetov és [av’piov —-—-—-—-—-—--— 

5 —----------- ou 6 é0xoe Téu Séu0r aro —-—-—------—-— 
——-—--—------- ta” huwépBodos eime* Ta pev &| Ada Kabarep —— 

\ \ > z , > % 

—------ rev d]é Aiavtida mputaveiav, émer[dav —-——-————— 
—~— — éxkheciav torléoat déxa Evepov, howddev 7 —-—-—-—---—----— 
—---------- u, Tev 0 éexkdeoiay Toy ————————-————— 

10 -—----------- Tés Alyeidos mputav[eias —--—-—-—--—----—-— 
~— mpoBodrevadro & é Bode wept rovtov wév[ re Euepov ad’ és dv —— 
————-—-—-—-—--------- ~ 1. PIP wlavrs ------------ 


eee eee aaa aes cas ac0S sacs sae ce EV eee eee 


The sense and continuity of the inscription seem definitely to stop in line 6 at 
the vacat preceding Hyperbolus’ name. It is clear that it must be so if a fresh amend- 
ment is to be offered, but two further pieces of evidence confirm that at this point 
we are, as it were, at the end of a chapter. (1) We have the formula whereby someone 
is invited to dinner at the Prytaneum; this formula almost always concludes a decree, 
when it occurs.’ (ii) The phrase ed0yoev réu Séuor shows that, whatever the matter 
in question, the people had voted to perform some or all of it.” As the inscription would 
no doubt have begun with the usual formula edoxoev rév Bod& Kat rou déuor, covering 
the decree as a whole, I suggest that the people are here taking a decision on a specific 
point left to their judgment. Hyperbolus’ amendment may have followed directly 
upon the main decree, or may have been one of a series of amendments. In either case 
we are enabled to make a tentative restoration following the formula ra péev &[ dda 


* For examples of the formula preceding an amendment see /.G., I*, 19, lines 14-15; 58, lines 
8-9 ; 67, lines 6-7 ; 144, lines 11-12; 148, lines 1-2. Also Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 275, no. 10 (emended 
ibid., X, 1941, p. 337). Cf. W. Larfeld, Handbuch der Griechischen Epigraphik, Vol. II, pp. 811- 
812, and examples there. * See below, p. 81. 
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ka@amep|. The subsequent [rev 6 ]é Alavri8a mpuravetav looks very much as if it begins 
the substance of what Hyperbolus has to say, the 8é balancing the pév of 7a pev a[ Ada]. 
Following the formula ra peév adda Kadamep (sc. &oxaev), rér Bode will fill eight letter 
spaces; eight to ten letters are the average for an Athenian name;* hence we may 
establish provisionally a length of line of 45-47 letters, which can at least serve as a 
basis for reconstruction. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in the body of Hyperbolus’ amendment, mention is 
made of two prytanising tribes, Aiantis and Aigeis. In any conciliar year the out- 
going prytany drew lots to determine its successor, so that no prytany could be identi- 
fied in advance with any tribe, save in the ninth prytany, when a process of elimination 
would make the next, and last, prytany known.* The result is that we have here the 
possibility of various combinations. (a) The tribe of Aiantis, as a prytany, is to do 
something or to have something done to it. If it is being instructed to take some action, 
then it must either be the tribe at present in prytany, or else it will be the tenth prytany, 
the decree being passed in the course of the ninth prytany. If it is the object, it might 
also be a past prytany to which, for some reason, a reference back is being made. 
(b) In line 10 the tribe of Aigeis is mentioned as a tribe in prytany. Again it may be 
a past prytany; it may be prytany IX if Aiantis is prytany X; or it may be prytany X 
with Aiantis as prytany IX. Unless we are in prytany IX at the time of the decree, 
neither of these names can refer forward. Otherwise, either they both refer back, or 
one refers to the present and the other refers back. 

If there is a reference back, there is room to consider, as a clue to the subject 
matter, in what circumstances such a reference might have been warranted: it might 
well have been that some mistake or malpractice had taken place for which the prytany 
had been collectively responsible. The matter is evidently pressing. In line 8 something 
is to happen within ten days, and in line 11 the council is to take some action within 
five days. I suggest, in making the restoration, that this emphasis on speed is made 
in order to get the business through before the end of the conciliar year. If the council 
was soon to go out of office, it was clearly desirable that the prytaneis be dealt with 
while it was still in being, before the end of their year of membership of it. 

On this hypothesis we may look for a suitable year in which Aiantis or Aigeis 
served as the tenth prytany. Our knowledge of the prytanies at this period is not full, 
but we do know from J.G., I’, 94, that Aigeis was in fact the tenth prytany in the 
year 418/7—but with Pandionis, not Aiantis, as prytany IX.’ This will allow us to 
eliminate all but one of the choices proposed above for the relationship between the 
two prytanies named in the amendment. Tev dé Alavrida mputavetav must refer to a 


8Cf, H. T. Wade-Gery, Class. Phil., SOV i 19315 i310: ie . 

4Cf. W. Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, VII, 
1898), pp. 19-27; B. D. Meritt, 4.J.P., LVII, 1936, pp. 180-182; C7. Qu., XL, 1946, pp. 45-46. 

5B. D. Meritt, 4.J.P., LVII. 1936, pp. 180-182; Cl. Qu., XL, 1946, pp. 45-46; Milton Giffler, 


Hermes, LXXV, 1940, pp. 215-226. 
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past prytany. We may perhaps assume a proposal to cite the prytany of Aiantis as a 
prytany, not simply as ordinary members of the council, with instructions to Aigeis, 
as the tribe in prytany, to see to it that the business was completed before the end of 
the conciliar year. 

The year 418/7 is further made likely by the evidence of the stone itself. Exami- 
nation of the stone in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, and of the squeeze in the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, shows that the probable reading in line 
12 is El. EIEMIANTI%,which I take to be [ré: Bod ]é. [7] & emi “Avrub[6vr0s dpxovros |. 
Antiphon was archon in 418/7. No other archon name of the period will suit; the 
only other tenth prytany we know at this time is that of 417/6, but this was Antiochis, 
and the archon was Euphemus.° The two pieces of evidence that Aigeis was the ninth 
or tenth prytany and that there is a reference to Antiphon as archon combine to date 
the decree almost certainly to the tenth prytany of 418/7. 

In the course of Hyperbolus’ amendment there is instruction for holding the 
exkdnoia. The definite article in the phrase rév 8 éxxdeoiav in line 9 implies that 
mention has already been made of an éxx\noia, and Hartel * and Bannier * proposed 
to read [éxxeoiav wov|éooe in line 8. But this would make Aiantis the summoning 
prytany, which, if our argument holds, it cannot have been, and I suggest that the 
operative word was probably [dvaxad |éoa,’ the main proposal being to summon the 
prytaneis of the tribe Aiantis for a public investigation of some kind. The first 
mention of the ecclesia to which rév & éxxheoiav refers is implied in the phrase ézec[ Sav 
76u €or Soxe?], and this fits also with the length of line already suggested. 

Working on the basis, then, of a line of forty-five letters, the latter half of the 
inscription may be restored to give the full arrangements for dealing with the prytaneis 
of Aiantis. The shortage of time available required a definite programme and timetable 
to be laid down. The prytaneis were to be individually summoned (line 8) within ten 
days. The ecclesia which was to hear the business was to be held within five days from 
the time that the agenda came before the Bovdy.*? And the reason for so precise 
a programme was, we may conjecture, also stated in lines 11-12. The Bovdy of 
Antiphon’s archonship was to be the Bovdy under whose jurisdiction the whole affair 
should fall. Lines 13-14 presumably contained the usual penalties for the Bovdevrat 
if the programme were not carried out.” 

The amendment of Hyperbolus does not give any information about the reason 
for bringing the prytaneis of Aiantis to account: but there is some slight hint of this 


°1.G., I*, 302, line 30, where, however, Antiochis might be ninth prytany. 

7 W. Hartel, Studien tiber Attisches Staatsrecht und Urkundenwesen (Vienna, 1878), p. 185, 5. 

*W. Bannier, Berliner Philologische W ochenschrift, 1917, col. 1343. 

° Cf. dvaxadeiv used also of the Bovdy in Andoc., I, 45—évaxadécavres rods oTpatnyovs. 

* The outstanding example of a programme laid down in a decree is I.G., T?, 63 (= A9 in 
Athenian Tribute Lists [B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, M. F. McGregor], Harvard, 1939 pp. 
154-157, to be republished in the forthcoming Vol. II of the same work). For five days as a 
“ programme time” cf. /.G., I?, 55, line 8; 76, line 18. 

™ Cf. the provisions of /.G., I*, 94, lines 9-10, and Meritt, loc. cit. For 


particularly stringent 
penalties /.G., I’, 63 (A.T.L., AQ) is again a good example. a cas 
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in the closing passage of the resolution preceding that of Hyperbolus. Markellos T. 
Mitsos, Director of the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, has very kindly made a 
special examination of line 3 of this inscription, sending his conclusions, with squeezes, 
to the Institute for Advanced Study. On his advice I read a pi after deuso, where the 
Corpus has rho, with an alpha in the fourth letter space beyond it. The word seems 
to be, therefore, not deueop| yuxd |, as Hiller has it, but Seuud7[par]a, goods confiscated 
and sold on public orders, the proceeds going to the public treasury.” It may well be, 
then, that in the prytany of Aiantis there had been some sales of this kind, about 
which doubt had now arisen. Certain persons are to be honoured with entertainment 
in the Prytaneum. The use of Se?zvov and not ééma in this connection is some indica- 
tion that those so honoured were probably citizens," and I suggest that they were 
the informers whose evidence had uncovered the illegal business, if such it was. 

The letters ovo, which precede the full stop before éS0yaev, end a short clause, 
and may be the genitive termination of dyuooiov. The previous speaker may well have 
rounded off his motion with the proposal of a cash reward to the informers, to be paid 
from the public treasury. Twenty-two letter spaces are available, and the lacuna can 
be exactly filled by the phrase [eva 8€ wévutpa ex Seuo|cio.* The sentence beginning 
with édoyoev was also very short, extending only to ....7a in line 6. It formed no 
part of the decree itself, and must have recorded action taken by the people on a point 
referred to them by the Bovdy.*” Probably the earlier part of the decree contained 
alternatives suggested for them; this would explain the brevity of their decision. 
There are two good parallels for the recording of such a resolution at the end of a 
decree.*® The inscription regulating Athenian relations with Aphytis shows in lines 
17-18 a decision of the people taken on a provision which the Bovdy had left open, 
introduced, as here, by the word édoéev. In the Methone inscription both the resolution 
to submit the final choice to the assembly, and the assembly’s vote, are preserved. The 
word used is, however, not édofev but éyepordvnoev. In both instances the people’s 
decision concludes the matter of the decree, and in the case of Aphytis, as in /.G., I’, 95, 
further points continue to be brought forward. 

What was left to the people’s choice was perhaps the ultimate fate of the dypud- 
apata. If the sale of these had been questionable, there were good grounds for having 
them returned to the government, and yet this would weigh hardly on the citizens who 
had bought them in all good faith. The letters avo..... strongly suggest aoduddvau, 


22 Aristophanes (Wasps, 659) includes Sypudrpara as an important item of public revenue, along 
with the market and harbour dues, the mines, litigants’ deposits, etc., making, with the ¢épos, a total 
income of 2,000 talents per annum. 


18 See Larfeld, Handbuch, I, p. 811. ; 
14Cf, the offer of putpa at the public expense for information leading to the arrest of 


the mutilators of the Herms in 415 (Thuc., VI, 27). The rewards offered were of 100 minas 
(Andoc., I, 40). 


15 See above, p. 78. 
16 The Aphytis decree, /.G., IT’, 55 + Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 211, no. 2, shortly to be repub- 


lished in A.T.L., IL: and the Methone decree, I.G., I’, 57 (= A.T.L., D3). See B. D. Meritt in 
Hesperia, loc. cit., pp. 220-221. 
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and I restore therefore the ultimate decision of the assembly that the property dis- 
posed of should be given back by the purchasers. Hyperbolus’ amendment, as we have 
seen, did not deal with this section of the previous proposals, but altered or supple- 


mented a section now lost to us. 
The text of /.G., I’, 95, can now be fitted together, with the aid of these tentative 


restorations, as follows: 


418/7 B.C. STOIX. 45 
a Ppeeee eee aaa 
[-----#----]1 voyo[---------#t-------- 
[----—£---—]. ra Sewudr[par]a, [Kat caréoa Tos pevvoa- | 


SN A > \ tal > ” 3 \ ve 
[vras émt Seim|vov és TO mpuTavetov és al[Vpiov: evar dé pev- | 
S vd 4 A - > / a 
utpa éx Seuo|oio. "ESoxeer T6u Séyor dro [ duddvae haravra | 
7a Seuidmpa|ra. ” HuépGodos eime: 7a pev d[ Aa kabarep .. | 
Sere - rev 8]é Aiavrida mpuraveiar, éer[ Sav rou dépor 5- | 


oKét, dvakad léoan Séxa Euepov howdbev ro[ts hexdarors h-| 
ews a 3 bs Ee / a \ A > , 
€ avakdeots aver: tev O° exkeviav Tovey | wEpt TEs Aiavri- | 


v mpoBorevoe he Bold mepi tovtov wév[ TE EuEpdv, hdzos a-| 
vy Sixdlev éyoes Te Bod] [7] € emt “Avtip| dvTos apxovros | 
2X \ x - \ \ > 7 . > 7 

éav S€ pé Siampdxoocr Kara ra eipen|ev[a evOdver Oar xr- | 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
: 
10 [80s rds aputdves] rés Aiyeidos mpurar|eias evOds ad’ és a-| 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[tact Spaxpéot héxacrov avrov: ..°. .|a|—---—— ~=—-—--—--— | 
[ 


It remains to consider what implications this fragment has for Hyperbolus’ 
career, and in particular for the date of his ostracism. Raubitschek shows in T.A.P.A., 
1948, that the speech against Alcibiades, preserved as Andocides’ fourth, may have 
some connection with that event, which he proposes to date to 415 B.c. The date 
previously accepted was 417 B.c., on the basis of a passage of Theopompus.*’ The 
restoration of /.G., I’, 95, suggested above now gives epigraphic grounds for doubting 
the correctness of the earlier date. The vote to determine whether an ostrakophoria 
was to be held took place in the sixth prytany (Arist., Ath. Pol., 43, 5), and the actual 
ostracism must have followed soon afterwards—at any rate before the elections of 
the orparynyot in the seventh or eighth prytany. On the old reckoning, therefore, 
Hyperbolus was ostracised not later than prytany VIII, 418/7. But in this inscription 
he appears as addressing the éxkkAnota in the tenth prytany of that same year. His 
ostracism cannot, therefore, have taken place before spring of 417/6, at the earliest. 

A revaluation of the literary evidence is clearly necessary. If this restoration is 
accepted, then Hyperbolus appears as addressing the ecclesia after the date usually 
accepted for his ostracism. If this is so, and if Theopompus did not make a mistake, 
as Raubitschek thinks, we may assume that he arrived at his six years by an inclusive 


M-Réwotpaxicay tov “YrépBoXov eé ern. Frag. 96b (Jacoby), = Schol. Ar., Wasps, 1007; cf. also 
Schol. Lucian, Tim., 29. 
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reckoning of archon years, beginning with 417 /6 and ending with 412/1, the year of 
Hyperbolus’ murder according to a passage of Thucydides CVT 75,05) in whieh 
it appears to fall in the first half of 411. 

The passage of Theopompus implies that Hyperbolus’ ostracism had not ended 
with six years of exile. There was a tradition, found in Philochorus (Frag. 79b, 
Muller), that, while the term of ostracism was at first ten years, it later became five.** 
In Diodorus XI, 55, 2 (repeated ibid., 87, 1-2) the period of five years is given as 
obtaining from the beginning of the institution. Diodorus’ statement may be rejected. 
The statement of Philochorus that the term was reduced from ten years to five may 
possibly be due to a false deduction from the tradition that Cimon returned to Athens 
immediately after the battle of Tanagra. Even if that tradition was true, it would 
not however prove that the term of ostracism had been reduced to five years, but 
Philochorus may have jumped to that conclusion. On the other hand it is just con- 
ceivable that he had some evidence which made the interval between Hyperbolus’ 
ostracism and death fall into a period of five years, and argued from this that the 
term of ostracism had been reduced. If this is so, the ostracism can have taken place 
as late as 416/5 (the date preferred on other grounds by Raubitschek), and the state- 
ment of Theopompus is incorrect or wrongly transmitted. Or there is a final possibility 
that Philochorus had good evidence of the reduction of the term independently of the 
fortunes of Hyperbolus. But this appears improbable. In any case, it is hard to see 
what reason there could ever have been for halving the traditional decennium of exile 
under ostracism. 

The interpretation of the literary evidence cannot be decisively settled by the 
above restoration of /.G., 1°, 95, which is admittedly highly conjectural. All that can 
be said is that the restoration, if it is accepted, rules out any date earlier than the 
spring of 416 for the ostracism of Hyperbolus. If this is so, then Hyperbolus’ design 
of removing Nicias, Alcibiades, or Phaeax was, in all probability, not the outcome 
of the ill-starred Mantinea campaign,” but formed a part of the political intrigue of 
the twelve months or so preceding the Sicilian expedition; this long controversy is 
summed up in Thucydides’ debate between Alcibiades and Nicias in Book VI (chs. 
9-18). The outcome of this attempt to clear the political atmosphere left the main 
question unanswered. Apart from removing an apparently undesirable character from 
Athens, all it did was to bring ostracism into discredit with the people as a whole, and 
to raise the doubts of its value as an institution reflected by Pseudo-Andocides.” 


A. G. WooDHEAD 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 


18 This has found its way, as a statement of fact, into the Dictionaries of Antiquities, e. g., 
Daremberg-Saglio, Smith, Seyffert, etc. See however Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde 
(Munich, 1920-26), p. 885, note 2. 


19 See, for example, W. Ferguson, C.A.H., V, p. 2/6; . . 
20T should like bs record my thanks to Professors F. E. Adcock and B. D. Meritt for their 


kind advice, encouragement, and criticism in this and in many other problems of Greek history and 


epigraphy. 


THE TOMB OF OLYMPIAS’ 


Maceponica IV ? 
(PLATO) 


alk HE SITE of ancient Pydna on the west coast of the Thermaic Gulf seems never 
to have been precisely determined, and I am not aware of any serious discussion 
of the problem of the city’s location since that of Léon Heuzey written in the fifties 
of the last century.* It is quite certain, however, that Pydna was the first important 
city of the north of the Pierian Plain, today the plain of Katerini, for otherwise the 
town would not have given its name to the great battle between King Perseus and 
the Romans in 168 z.c.* It is equally certain that Pydna was located directly on the 
coast.” It is true that Diodorus (XIII, 49, 2) states that King Archelaus in 410 B.c. 
moved the city twenty stadia inland from the coast, but it is abundantly clear that the 
coastal site had been reoccupied by the fourth century, probably during the disturbed 
period after the assassination of Archelaus in 399.° Archelaus’ Pydna, or New Pydna 
as we may call it, is very probably to be placed at, or near, the medieval and modern 


1T am very deeply indebted to Professor Benedict Einarson of the University of Chicago for 
suggestions and criticism. Professor Einarson is of course in no sense responsible for the argu- 
mentation and conclusions of this study. 

* The first two studies in this series have been published in Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, LI, 1940, pp. 125-136. The third, “Cults of Thessalonica,’’ has appeared in the Harvard 
Theological Review, XLI, 1948, pp. 153-204. 

* Le Mont Olympe et ' Acarnanie (Paris, 1860), pp. 160-177. The remarks of Leake (Travels 
in Northern Greece, III [London, 1835], pp. 433-435) are intelligent but hardly an attempt at a 
truly specific localization. Th. Desdevises-du-Dezert, Géographie ancienne de la Macédoine (Paris, 
1863), pp. 298-299, and Geyer, R.E., XIV, col. 668, add nothing. J. Kromayer (Antike Schlacht- 
felder in Griechenland, II [Berlin, 1907], Beikarte on Karte 9 at end of volume) places Pydna at 
Eski Kitros (now officially Palaién Kitros—British General Staff Maps, 1: 100,000 Greece, Sheet 
E. 7 KaTerINI, grid 0-587189), on the coast five kilometers northeast of Kitros and two kilometers 
southeast of Makriyialos. But Kromayer does not support this localization by argument. 

* Strabo, VII, Frag. 22 (“ Epitome edita”’): éy pév oty 76 xpd rAs v8vns rediy ‘Popator Tlepoéa 
kataroAcunoavres KabeiAov thy TOV Makeddvey Bacrelav, ——. So also Plutarch, Aemilius Paulus, 16, 5: 
—— mpd rijs W8vys. [Scylax], 66 shows that ca. 360 B.c. Pydna was the first city on or near the 
coast to the north of Dion in Pieria. Pydna is also listed immediately after Dion in the great 
Delphian theorodokoi list (B.C.H., XLV, 1921, p. 17, col. III, line 55), which here follows the 
main route from Tempe along the coast to Pella. Note that Zonaras, IX, 23, 4, states that Perseus 
encamped before Pydna:— kai rpos ryv IWdvay eretxOels mpd THs wOAEWS éotpatoredevoarto. 

° Thuc., I, 137, 1-2, and in particular the detailed and circumstantial account of Cassander’s 
siege of Pydna in 317-316 B.c. given by Diodorus, XTX, 36 and 49-51. See also Polyaenus, IV, as? 

* The appearance of Pydna in the Epidaurian list of theorodokoi (I.G., IV2, I, no. 94, Ib 
line 7) shows that the city was not subject to Macedon during the reign of Perdiccas ITI (365- 
359 B.c.), and the fact that in [Scylax], 66, which is to be dated to precisely the same period as 
the Epidaurian list, Pydna is designated as réAs ‘EAAnvis also shows that ca. 360 it was not subject 
to the Argead king. The ’Apévrioy constructed at Pydna in honor of King Amyntas III (W. Baege 
De Macedonum sacris |Dissertationes Halenses XXII, 1, 1913], p. 208) does not necessarily imply 
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Kitros * about four kilometers from the nearest point on the coast, where inscriptions 
and antiquities have come to light.* It is not at all surprising that New Pydna should 
have continued to be inhabited after the older coastal site had been reoccupied. 
Heuzey ° has argued that Old Pydna, the coastal town, was situated on the promontory 
Cape Atheridha, which marks the northern end of the Pierian Plain proper on the 
coast, although Heuzey acknowledges that he detected no antiquities there.?? But the 
epigraphic evidence here to be considered very strongly suggests, if it does not 
certainly demonstrate, that the site of Old Pydna is to be sought on the coast about 
eight kilometers north of Cape Atheridha at the modern village Makriyialos and that 
the citadel of the ancient city is to be placed on the elevation fifty-six meters high 
directly on the coast due east of the village.** We may turn to the inscriptions. 


1. On June 10th, 1937, I discovered the following inscription in Makriyialos.” 
The stone was lying loose in the yard outside the north wall of the house of the farmer 
Lazaros Simonidhis. The owner asserted that he had recently found the inscription 


that Pydna was subject to Amyntas, particularly in view of the fact that Pydna struck coins during 
his reign (D. M. Robinson and P. A. Clement, The Chalcidic Mint [Excavations at Olynthus, Part 
IX, The Johns Hopkins Studies in Archaeology, No. 26, Baltimore, 1938], p. 309; Edson, Classical 
Weekly, XXXII, 1939, p. 174). 

* Kitros is identified with Pydna by the Byzantine epitomator of Strabo, VII, Frag. 22 (“ Epi- 
tome edita ’’) : — Ivéva, 7) viv Kitpov xaXcirar, and in this instance the epitomator may well be correct, 
although I now feel that I was too forthright in unequivocally accepting the identification in Classical 
Philology, XLII, 1947, p. 102, note 102. The fact that the same identification is given in the worth- 
less Urbium Nomina Mutata (Hierocles, Synecdemus [ed. Burckhardt], App. I, 43a: III, 117), 
definitely does not inspire confidence; see L. Robert, Hellenica, I (Limoges, 1940), pp. 88-89. But 
Kitros fits beautifully with the statements of Strabo and Plutarch (supra, note 4) that the battle 
was fought in the plain “ before Pydna.”’ Unfortunately one cannot determine from either Plutarch’s 
or Livy’s accounts of the Pydna campaign whether or not they conceived the town to be directly 
on the coast or some little distance inland. Livy’s statement (XLIV, 10, 7) that Aenea was situated 
opposite Pydna (adversus Pydnam posita) implies a location on the coast. [Scymnus] (line 626) 
mentions Pydna specifically as a coastal city (é wapadla S& @erradovixn IIvdva re), and Dinarchus 
(1, 14) refers to the town in a context which proves that the orator conceived of it as being situated 
on the coast. 

8 See Heuzey, op. cit., pp. 163 ff. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 169-171. 

10 Op. cit., p. 171: “Il est vrai qu’on ne trouve sur le cap Athéradha aucune ruine des murs 
de la place ni des ouvrages du port. Mais toute cette pointe est un terrain d’alluvion, formé par les 
terres que charrient, d’un cdté, les grandes riviéres de la plaine de Macédoine, et, de l’autre, les 
torrents de l’Olympe[!]. Comme tous les atterrissements qui se font sur le bord de la mer, elle a du 
subir dépuis l’antiquité des changements considérables, submersions, ensablements, déplacements 
du sol; surtout lors de la ruine des méles, des digues et des autres ouvrages. Ces bouleversements 
sont peut-étre méme la cause qui, 4 une epoque incertaine, forca les habitants de Pydna de se 
retirer a Kitros.” I do not find this attempt to explain away the absence of antiquities on Cape 
Atheridha convincing. . 

11 British General Staff Maps, 1: 100,000 Greece, Sheet E. 7 Karertnt, grid 0-582210. 

12 The inscription has been mentioned by Professor Davie Robinson, 7 vanse Ao. 4. XTX, 


1938, p. 43, note 1. 
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while ploughing “in the fields below the kastro” and that he had intended to break 
it up and use it for building material. 

A marble stele. The top is finished in the form of a pediment with acroteria. 
The top extremity of the pediment itself is in the form of a sphere. The front surface 
which bears the text is quite plain, without any ornamentation whatsoever. Height, 
1.08 m. Width, 0.54 m. Thickness, 0.11 m. Top of stone to top of first line, 0.635 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. to 0.025 m. Vertical interspace, 0.008 m. to 0.01 m. Photo- 
eraph of squeeze, Plate 3. 


/ \ 7 
Aiakidns yévos eit: Neomrodenos 6€ matip pou: 
» lal of 
ovvoua 8 *AXKipaxos: tov am ’Ohvvmiddos. 

Lal / S lal 
vymiaxov S€ pe polpa Kal advdpaow cioa ppovovrta, 
; x fal 7 AV END ue 7 fa 
TOV TpLeTH TUVBO TOO WreOyKE VEKUD. 


“ Aeacid is my race,——my father, Neoptolemus,—my name, Alcimachus,—of 
those (descended) from Olympias. As a child whose intelligence was equal to that 
of men, Fate placed me at the age of three a corpse beneath this tomb.” 

The text is complete, and there is no difficulty at all in the reading. The epigram 
can be dated only by the orthography and, in particular, by the letter forms which in 
my judgment are hardly earlier than about the middle of the first century B.c. The 
letters are elongated and crowded together so as to permit each line to contain a com- 
plete verse inscribed in as large letters as possible. This explains, for example, the 
form of the mus which at first sight seem almost to be Roman imperial. The large 
omicrons, omegas and theta make it all but impossible for the poem to be earlier than 
the first century. This dating is compatible with the absence of the iota adscript in 
the datives of line 4 and with the spelling etoa for toa in line 3. In line 4 the delta of 
7@0 has been recut over a circular letter. 

The personal name Neoptolemus, of course taken from that of the son of Achilles, 
the legendary founder of the Molossian dynasty,“* was borne by two kings of the 
Epirote royal house, the Aeacidae.“* Another Neoptolemus, whose exact position in 
the pedigree of the royal family cannot be determined, is the individual mentioned by 
Arrian (Anab., II, 27, 6: —— Neomrédenos tdv éraipwr tod AiaxdSdv yévous) as the 
first man over the walls of Gaza when Alexander stormed the city in 332.° He is 
probably identical with the dpywzacmoryns of Plutarch, Eumenes, 12° A fourth 
Neoptolemus of the Aeacid house is the dedicant in an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum (4.P., VI, 334, line 6: —— Aiakidew 8dpa Neorrodéyov) which must be 


“See G. N. Cross, Epirus: A Study in Greek Constitutional Development (Cambridge, 1932), 
p. 6, note 2 and p. 7. 


* Op. cit., genealogical chart at end of volume. 
*° H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich (Munich, 1926), II, no. 548 on p. 273. 


*6 So Cross, op. cit., p. 106 and Berve, loc. cit. See also O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre 
Sprache und Volkstum (Gottingen, 1906), p. 202, note 119. 
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dated to the years after Pyrrhus’ return from Italy in 275 B.c. Alcimachus seems 
not to be known as a personal name in the Aeacid family. It appears as the patronymic 
of the three theorodokoi at Pydna in the great Delphian list of about 190-180 8.c.”” 

Our epitaph for the intelligent infant, Alcimachus, son of Neoptolemus, proves 
that by the first century B.c. there resided at the ancient site near the modern village 
Makriyialos a family which claimed descent from the Aeacid kings of Epirus and 
thus, as is specifically asserted in the poem, from Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great. This is indeed an extraordinary claim, and one is at first tempted to dismiss 
it as an unjustified and pretentious imposture. But the ancient site at Makriyialos 
was either Pydna itself or in the near vicinity of Pydna, and it was at Pydna in 
316 B.c. that Cassander besieged Olympias, starved her forces into submission, caused 
her to be condemned to death by the Macedonian “ army assembly ” *® and executed 
by the relatives of those Macedonians whom she herself had so recently put to death.” 
It can hardly be fortuitous that Alcimachus’ family, which claimed descent from the 
Aeacidae and from Olympias, lived at or very near the place where the most celebrated 
of Aeacid princesses met her death. In fact, there is other epigraphic evidence from 
Makriyialos which specifically mentions a tomb of Olympias. 


2. G. P. Oikonomos has published the following very curious inscription which 
he discovered in a private house at Makriyialos.” I translate his description of the 
monument: 

ZEZONE MOOT P, SP MEKAN 
roi2o hn YY BOSON Mitt 

FINS SOO y POY I ENG 

ery VEN ME IPE 2 


Fig. 1 


pa W192), pr 1 7;-cols III, lines 55-56: évy IWvdvar “Apylas Bidurros Avolv |ucoyevns | 
*AAKiaxou. ; +4 

18 See F, Granier, Die Makedonische Heeresversammlung (Miinchner Beitrage zur Papyrus- 
forschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, Munich, 1931), pp. 86-91. 

19 Diodorus, XIX, 50-51. From Diodorus’ account there can be no doubt whatsoever that 
Olympias was put to death at Pydna. a - 

. oe II. Oixovdpos, Emypadai ris Maxedovias (BiBAvoOjKy ris ev AOnvats Apxauohoyixis Erarpetas, 
Athens, 1915), no. 65 on pp. 39-40; photograph of squeeze: Eix. 28 on p. 39. Oikonomos saw 
the stone in the house of one Stelios Tsioukas. I located this house, but the family had moved 
to Katerini and the house was locked. I carefully examined the walls and the yard but found 
no inscriptions. Residents of Makriyialos suggested that the stone had probably been used in 


construction. 
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“Fragment of an Ionic capital in second, funerary use,—inscribed on the top 
surface. The stone is finished on both sides above. It is damaged mostly on the left, 
slightly on the right and below along the entire width. Letter forms of about the 
second century B.c. Width, 0.32. Height, 0.28. Thickness, 0.12. Height of letters, 
0.02. Said to have been found in Makriyialos.” ” 


Since Oikonomos’ publication is not everywhere readily available and since it is 
not practicable to reproduce his photograph of the squeeze of the somewhat damaged 
surface, I give in Figure 1 a drawing of the text based on his photograph of the 
squeeze. In the drawing the vertical interspace, which on the stone was about 0.01, 
is somewhat exaggerated. 

It is apparent that we have to do with a fragmentary elegiac poem. The dimen- 
sions of the stone forced Oikonomos to conclude that each line of the inscription 
contained a half verse, and he read as follows: 


Ev |rohépovo wapabpotckwr | [eioad |pyus tUuBov *Ohvyria, 
bose plev Os Bovpov yévos, | [——| Kpvev azrerpés. 
—----- ]AcSov zooe xev[ | -—---]AI[------- 


But from this text no consecutive meaning emerges. It remained for the genius of 
Adolf Wilhelm to grasp the significance of the document.** Wilhelm concluded, and 
rightly as we shall see, that each line preserved on the stone was the portion of a 
complete verse. Although Oikonomos’ description of the stone misled him into 
believing that the space available for restoration was all but exclusively towards the 
left, he evolved the following brilliant restoration: 


[ojnpa Ditwvos ei |Tok€woro wapabpoickwr, [mapodira], 
[kvdadriuns éoal | pius t¥pBov “Ohvpmed [Sos], 

[Tvdvaiwv nv 716 |pevos Bovpov yévos [e.g. “Aka | 
[Sjuos dzas daxpvous| Kpvhev amerpec | tors | 

[G6ooa vopos 7 emt Toto 6 |edovTécr Xev[ mata xeveu ? | 
[ 


Sona ee oe ]AI[--- 


Wilhelm saw that the damaged epigram contained a reference to the tomb of Olympias, 
and his insight has been splendidly confirmed by the new epigram published above. 
His restoration as a whole, however, is hardly satisfactory. In particular the hep- 
tameter in line 1—a restoration motivated solely by Wilhelm’s belief that most of 
the space available for restoration was to the left ““—is intolerable. As so frequently, 
one must reconsider the physical nature of the stone. 


Up ie / , > A > / > , , a 
TEepaxLov KLovoKpavov “Iwvikod, ev Sevtépa emituuBiw xphoe eriypaev eri Tot avw émurédou jepous. 


4 / fal € / »” y J \ / cal 
0 AiOos reparodrat exatéepwley avo, evar dé GmrokeKpoupevos mAeioTov dpiotepa Kal odLyov Seki Kal Katw 


On oAou TOU HIKOUS. OXIA ypappatwv tod Zov mepiov mw. X. aidvos. ——— A€yerat Oru evpeOn ev Maxpvyiarw. 
24 Adolf Wilhelm, ‘EAAnuiKOv exvypappatov éEds, ’Apx. "E¢nu., 1924, pp. 50-62; no. 3 on pp. 54-55, 
*° Op. cit., p. 54: —— Adyw 88 rod troderopevov diprorepoev Xvpou ovyxwpytéov Kai dr. 5 mparos 


y A fe 16 € / 
OTLXOS TOU TOLnpaTos yTO EmTdpeTpos avTi éLdpeTpos, ——. 
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Few things are more curious than a funerary epigram inscribed on the top surface 
of a capital. It is difficult to imagine a more remarkably awkward and inefficient grave 
monument. Moreover, Oikonomos’ photograph of the squeeze shows that the relatively 
large (0.02 m.) letters were carefully inscribed. It is odd that the stonecutter should 
have gone to the trouble. Wilhelm very rightly pointed out that Oikonomos’ assump- 
tion that each line of the inscription corresponded to a half verse did not permit 
restoration.” But if we retain, as does Wilheim, Oikonomos’ description and inter- 
pretation of the stone, Wilhelm’s own restoration runs into insuperable difficulties. 
The letters in this inscription are two centimeters high, and we shall err on the side 
of conservatism if we estimate the average width of the letters at 0.015m. The 
shortest line in Wilhelm’s restoration is line 4 with—counting iota as a half space— 
thirty-two letters. But, with an average width of 0.015 m. per letter, thirty-two letters 
give us a length of at least 0.48 m. for line 4, and the width of the stone as reported 
by Oikonomos is only 0.32 m.! Oikonomos’ conclusion, that each line of the text was 
a half verse, does not permit restoration; Wilhelm’s, that each line was a full verse, 
causes the restoration to exceed the dimensions of the stone. This apparent dilemma 
is in fact the solution. We are not dealing with an epigram inscribed on the top 
surface of an Ionic capital but, on the contrary, with an Ionic capital which has been 
cut out of a previously inscribed stone. Since an architrave of course rested on the 
capital, the letters were invisible when the stone actually functioned as an architectural 
member. The minimum width of the original stone can only be determined by restora- 
tion. The restoration itself is in no way conditioned by the extant dimensions of the 
reworked marble.” 

Now that the true nature of the stone has been determined, the problem of 
restoration is clarified. It would, however, be most unsound method first to restore 
this fragment and then to use the restoration as historical evidence. It is obvious that 
only the preserved portion of the text can have any evidential value. But the new, 
complete epigram published above creates a means of control, denied to Wilhelm, 
which markedly elucidates the problem of interpretation. 

Line 1: The good Aeacid name Neoptolemus appears as the patronymic of the 
dead Alcimachus in the new epigram. Hence at the beginning of this line we are surely 
to read Neor|roé010. Oikonomos, followed by Wilhelm, read rapaépoickwy, but the 
photograph of the squeeze shows only the upper portion of the supposed omicron. One 
is to read wapaOpwtoxev, a nominative masculine present participle, “ going (literally: 
‘running’ or ‘leaping’) past,” in agreement with the now missing subject of the 
main verb in line 2. 


24 Op. cit., p. 54: trobéoas Ori exaoros arixos Tob AlOou repiexer HpuaTixiov Tod emrypdpparos, 6 aodos 
exSdrns hyrodicby va KatadnEn eis Svvarny ovprAnpwow ——- ; . 

25 The original thickness was 0.12 m. plus. This makes it possible, though of course not certain, 
that the original stone was a stele. ; . 

26 The only instance of the verb rapafpooxw in the extant literature seems to be in Dionysius 
Periegetes, line 286. Aside from the text here considered, the only example known to me of the 
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Line 2: At the beginning of this line we must read pus, the remains of a verb 
in the second person singular active subjunctive.” The accusative tu Bov is of course 
the object of the preceding verb. The name of Olympias is completely preserved, save 
for the termination, and is very evidently dependent syntactically on t¥~Bov. In view 
of the explicit claim to descent from Olympias made in the completely preserved epi- 
gram (line 2: —— 7dv dm’ ’OdvrmidSos), there can surely be no doubt that Wilhelm’s 
restoration, r¥uBov ’Ohvpmd| Sos], the second half of a pentameter,” is correct. In 
this distich the poet addresses someone passing by (wapapwioxwy) the body, grave 
or memorial of Neop]tolemus, and it is apparent that the “ tomb [of] Olympia[s ” was 
in some way associated with the deceased. The simplest explanation is that the grave 
of Neoptolemus was in physical propinquity to Olympias’ tomb. We have, therefore, 
epigraphic evidence for the tomb of an Olympias at or near Makriyialos, and this 
evidence is in no real sense dependent on conjectural restoration. In view of the claim 
made in the new epigram, there can be little doubt that the tomb here mentioned is 
that of the great queen. 

Line 3: The first four letters are most probably the remains of a personal name 
or of a middle or passive participle in the nominative singular masculine in agreement 
with the subject of the verb in line 4 and governing yévos. yévos recalls the beginning 
of the new epigram: Aiaxidns yévos eiui. Thus we have in the text preserved in 
Oikonomos’ fragment three elements which appear in the complete epigram: the proper 
names Neoptolemus and Olympias and the word yévos. It will hardly be argued that 
these correspondences are fortuitous. At the end of this line one can detect on the 
photograph of the squeeze the probable remains, not read by Oikonomos, of a left 
diagonal stroke as of an alpha or lambda.” This trace is surely the initial letter of a 


use of the word in inscriptions is from the same area, from Dion in Pieria, in an epitaph of the 
second or third centuries A.D. (Oikonomos, op. cit., no. 11 on p. 15): 7ovde rou ‘Eppadiova | rapa- 
Opeckwv éodbpnoov ——. Cf. Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 55. 

*7 Wilhelm restored éoa6 pis which he took as a late spelling for éoa@|pets. In support of this 
interpretation he cites W. Cronert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis (Leipzig, 1903), p. 37, note 3. 
Actually Cronert gives examples of ye in late Greek for the subjunctive, but not of «>. In fact 
the spelling suggested by Wilhelm would be unusual in a well-cut inscription of the second century 
B.C. No orthographical irregularities appear in the preserved text, and hence any restoration which 
assumes such irregularities must raise doubts. 

** It is quite clear that we are concerned with an elegiac poem. Sixteen letters (counting iota 
as a half space) are preserved in line 2; the same space in line 1 contains seventeen and a half 
letters. Thirteen letters are preserved in line 4; the same space in line 3 contains fifteen letters. 
We are to conclude that the stonecutter in the course of inscribing lines 2 and 4 tended progressively 
to space the letters more widely in order to give the inscribed text the desired symmetrical appearance. 
It is therefore evident that lines 2 and 4, so far as concerns the actual number of letters in each 
line, were definitely shorter than lines 1 and 3. This observation confirms Wilhelm’s interpretation 
of the fragment as that of an elegiac epigram. 

*° Wilhelm (op. cit., p. 55) observed this trace, but he held that it could not be connected with 
any specific and appropriate letter and hence concluded that it was probably merely a chance injury 
to the surface of the stone (tows mpdxetae rept tvyatas BraBns rod AiGov). But Wilhelm stated that 
the remaining space after the final sigma of line 3 made it not improbable (otx amiGavov) that the 
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proper name in agreement with Oovpov. I submit A[iaxiSao. The adjective Qodpos is 
ordinarily employed as an epithet of Ares, but cf. A.P., VI, 126 (Dioscourides) line 
2: Ootpos avyp, and Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, p. 131, line 14 of Greek text: 
Gotpos avyp Tadarns. 

Line 4: The person of the verb has changed from the second person in the first 
distich to the third person inthe second distich. The first distich addresses the passerby. 
The second distich describes an act of burial. 

This examination of the preserved text of Oikonomos’ fragment demonstrates 
that it is to be closely associated with the new epigram. The salient point, of course, 
is that this fragmentary epitaph specifically mentions the tomb of Olympias. The 
above observations have, I believe, given us the historical information desired and 
without recourse to the uncertain and necessarily subjective problem of the restoration 
of the poem as a whole. If I now venture upon a restoration of the first four lines 
of the fragmentary poem, it is only to suggest how the beginning of the complete 
epigram may have read and without any pretense that the restoration has any value 
other than that exempli gratia. A mandatory feature of any restoration is that 
it must more or less maintain the left margin of the poem. When plotted upon graph 
paper with iota counting as a half space, the greatest variation between the left margin 
of the lines of the epigram, as restored, is that between lines 2 and 3,—one letter space. 
This is well within the limits of possible variation. 


[pvqua Neow|roréporo mapabpwickar, [| Eéve, ory 0c], 
[xvdiorns wv’ aO| pris T¥uBov “Odvpma [Sos], 

[ uvpdpevos © “EX |evos Povpov yévos A[iakidao], 
[viov ys KoAmous | Kptipev arrecpeoi[ns | 


I have assumed that we have to do with the burial of a son by his father; this is 
not at all to suggest that there are no other possibilities. The restoration of the proper 
name “Ed ]evos in line 3 is, of course, only a suggestion. The name occurs in the Aeacid 
house and was borne by a son of Pyrrhus.*° The name is of course taken from Helenus, 
the son of Priam.** I render: 

“ As you pass [the memorial] of [Neop]tolemus, [stranger, stay, that] you may 
see the tomb [of famed] Olympia[s. Hel]enus, [bewailing] the race of impetuous 
A[eacides], buried [his son in the bosom of] measureless [earth --—--—-— ile 


next letter was triangular, and, for obvious metrical reasons, that it could only have been an alpha. 
I have repeatedly examined Oikonomos’ photograph of the squeeze with the aid of a strong magni- 
fying glass and am convinced that the trace at the end of line 3 is not at all a chance abrasion on the 
surface of the stone but is in fact the lower portion of a left diagonal bar. 

80 See Cross, op. cit., Index s.v. and genealogical chart at end of volume. 

81 Euripides, Andromache, lines 1243 ff.; Theopompus, Fr. Gr. Hist., II, No. 115, Fr. 355; 
Vergil, Aeneid, III, lines 329 ff. See also Cross, of. cit.. Appendix I, “ The Descendants of Achilles,” 
pp. 100-102, and Robert, 7 ellenica, I, pp. 102 ff. 
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3. Another fragmentary epigram, very possibly for a member of the Ree. 
family, was seen by Heuzey at the nearby Kitros, only five kilometers southwest 0 
iyi -82 “ Dans les murs d’Hos Konstantinos—une—inscription presque effacée, 
Makriyialos: a —une ot 
ott l’on fait, en distiques, l’éloge d’un guerrier macédonien—. 


.ENNANEOITTOAEMOIOMA 
KEIZAIETTEY T™™* 


ANHPENMAKETA 
HP@@Nr--—----------—~——— AMENO 
EYAAIMONI-~-—~-——--—-.~---—— AETOIO 
ONHZKEIN—-----~--~-------- ITAA 
A 
M- AYOVT 


Line 1: Heuzey restored [y]évva vé[q] zod€éuov0, but this restoration violates his 
own “ epigraphic ” text. It is apparent that we must read [y]évva Neowroh€émovo, and 
it is for this reason that a connection with the two elegiac epitaphs of Makriyialos 
suggests itself.** The second person singular of the verb at the beginning of line 2 
would seem to indicate that we are to take yévva rather in the sense of “ offspring ” 
than that of “race” or ‘“ family.” Neowrodéwovo is probably the patronymic of the 
deceased whose own name appeared in the missing portion of this line. It can, how- 
ever, be the son of Achilles, the legendary founder of Aeacid rule in Molossis. 

Line 2: Heuzey made no attempt to restore or interpret the preserved letters 
after ew’. I am confident that we must read xetoar é7’ evrex[ xe, “ thou liest at the well- 
walled —-.”” The adjective, as restored, shows that we have to do with either a city 
or a structure. The city can only be Pydna. It is possible, then, that this line ended 
in such locutions as Ilvévy drobOipevos or warpids Gaaropevos. The line, however, may 
have ended ripB@ ’Odvpmddos. Naturally this is mentioned only as a possibility. 


*? Heuzey, of. cit., p. 164 and text no. 40 on p. 482. I visited Kitros on June 7th, 1937 but 
succeeded in finding only one inscription, C./.G., no. 1957 b, which stood embedded upside down 
in the earth directly in front of the entrance to the church of St. Constantine. Kitros is now largely 
inhabited by refugees from Anatolia and most of the ancient marbles once reported in the village 
seem to have been used for building purposes by the refugees. Even the churches are now almost 
entirely of recent construction. 

*° I am doubtful as to the entire accuracy of the letter forms in Heuzey’s text. The lunate 
omegas in line 4 provoke suspicion, and I do not feel that the letter forms as given by Heuzey can 
safely be used to date the poem. I have myself seen a number of the inscriptions published by 
Heuzey in Le Mont Olympe et I’ Acarnanie, and, although the letter forms given in his “ epigraphic ” 
texts are usually correct, they are by no means invariably so. 

** Neoptolemus is well attested as a proper name in Macedonia; see O. Hoffmann, op. cit., 
Index IV (1) s.v. (p. 280) and R.E., XIV, col. 689, But the location of the stone and the fact 
that the inscription is an epitaph in elegiacs do, in my opinion, create at least a presumption that 
this poem also commemmorates one of the Aeacids of Makriyialos. 
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Line 3: Heuzey read avyp év Makérat[s, but the iota does not appear in his 
“epigraphic ” text. Though Maxéra, an adjective, is possible, Heuzey’s interpretation 
seems preferable. 

The Kitros epigram is too damaged to permit restoration of any evidential value. 
But it does give us a probable third instance of epigraphic evidence for the family of 
Aeacid pretensions attested by the two epitaphs found at Makriyialos. The stone was 
not in situ when seen by Heuzey, and it can easily have been transported the short 
distance from Makriyialos to Kitros for use as building material. 


The inscriptions considered above show that by the second century B.c. a family 
claiming descent from the Aeacidae, the royal house of Epirus, and thus from Olym- 
pias, the mother of Alexander the Great, resided at the ancient site near Makriyialos. 
As we have seen, in the second epigram the tomb of Olympias is specifically mentioned. 
These facts create two main problems: (1) When and under what circumstances was 
the tomb of Olympias constructed, and (2) When and for what reason did members 
of the royal family of Epirus come to reside in this part of Macedonia? 

(1) After the execution of Olympias at Pydna, Cassander, according to Diodorus 
and Porphyry, refused her body proper burial and caused it to be cast into the open. 
But there were surely those in Macedonia who would see to it that the corpse of the 
mother of the great king received interment, however informal. Because of the circum- 
stances it is understandable that the initial and necessarily surreptitious burial should 
have been at or near Pydna. Given Cassander’s notorious hatred for Olympias, it is 
unlikely that a formal tomb was constructed for the queen’s body during his reign or 
even during that of his sons, that is, from 316 down to 2948.c. The terminus ante quem 
for the construction of Olympias’ tomb is the years 288 to 285 B.c. during which 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, himself of course an Aeacid, ruled the western half of Macedonia 
within which Pydna was situated.*® Pyrrhus would surely have seen to it that the 
body of his famous cousin received proper burial, had such burial not already taken 
place during the short reign of Demetrius I (294-288 B.c.).°7 


85 Diodorus, XVII, 118, 2: — ri re yap "Odvparidda povetcavra [i. e., Cassander] dradov pipar—; 
Porphyry, Fr. Gr. Hist., IH, No. 260, Fr. 3, 3 (from the Armenian version of Eusebius) : “—die 
Olompia aber liess er [i. e., Cassander] sogar unbegraben ins freie werfen.” 

86 Tarn, C.A.H., VII, pp. 85 and 89. 

87One might perhaps argue that Olympias’ body would rather have been interred in the 
sepulchre of the Macedonian kings at Aegae or in the graves of the Aeacid kings in Epirus. But, 
entirely apart from the epigraphic evidence here considered, the literary sources seem clearly to 
imply the contrary. Pausanias (1, 9, 7) states that Hieronymus of Cardia, (fr. Gr ist., II, No. 
154, Fr.9) in his account of the invasion of Epirus by Lysimachus in 285/4 asserted that Lysimachus 
plundered the graves of the Aeacid kings and scattered the bones about (ré dora expiar). Pausanias 
professes to find this statement unbelievable, for, he holds, in so doing Lysimachus was not only 
violating the ancestors of Pyrrhus but also those of Alexander the Great himself, who was of Aeacid 
descent through his mother, Olympias. It is, I think, legitimate to conclude that, had Olympias been 
buried with the Aeacid kings, Hieronymus would certainly have recorded the fact and that Pausanias 
would not have omitted to mention Hieronymus’ statement. Diodorus (XXII, 12) says that Pyrrhus’ 
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(2) When did a member or members of the Aeacid family settle at Makriyialos? 
Our knowledge of the internal history of the Epirote monarchy after the death of 
Pyrrhus in 273** is too slight to permit anything save conjecture. The relations 
between Antigonid Macedonia and King Alexander II of Epirus (273-ca. 240 B.c.) 
were ordinarily hostile or at best strained. Conceivably there can have been quarrels 
within the Aeacid house which caused some one of its members to flee to Macedonia. 
But for this there is no evidence at all. There is one occasion, however, which would 
motivate the appearance of members of the Epirote royal family in Macedonia. Shortly 
before 229 B.c. the dynasty in Epirus was overthrown by a popular revolution and 
its members put to death.*” At this time the wife of Demetrius II, king of Macedonia, 
was the Aeacid princess, Phthia.*° Had any members of the Aeacid house—small 
children, for example—lived through the revolution, Demetrius II would have made 
every effort to save them and to give them refuge in Macedonia. And nothing would 
have been more appropriate than for the Aeacid survivor or survivors to have received 
a land grant (dwped) from the Macedonian king at the place where was located the 
tomb of Olympias, the most celebrated of Aeacid princesses. I suggest, though there 
can as yet be no certainty on the matter, that it became the custom for the Aeacid 
family after settling at Makriyialos to bury their dead in the immediate vicinity of 
Olympias’ tomb. This explanation best motivates the mention of the tomb in Oiko- 
nomos’ fragmentary epigram and adds point to the claim to descent from Olympias 
made in the epitaph for Alcimachus. 

The inscriptions show that the Aeacids of Makriyialos continued to reside there 
after the destruction of the Antigonid monarchy by the Romans in 168 B.c. The 
family after coming to Macedonia must have belonged to the highest aristocracy of 
the country. According to the terms of the settlement of Macedonia by the Senate 
and the ten Roman commissioners as proclaimed by Aemilius Paulus at Amphipolis 
in 167 B.c., the Macedonian nobles with their children of more than fifteen years of 
age were to be transported to Italy.** Our Aeacids would of course have come into 
that category. Perhaps a boy less than fifteen years of age in 167 made it possible 


Gauls in 274 B.c. plundered the tombs of the Macedonian kings at Aegae and scattered the bones 
about (ra 8 dora trav TeTeAevTHKdTo deppupav). Plutarch (Pyrrhus, 26, 12) has the same story (—— ra 
& dora mpos bBpw déppupav). The accounts of Diodorus and Plutarch are so similar in content and 
in language that they must derive from a common source, and this source is surely Hieronymus. If 
Olympias had been buried at Aegae when Pyrrhus’ Gauls pillaged the royal tombs, even our inade- 
quate literary sources would hardly have omitted to mention the fact, particularly Plutarch, who was 
greatly interested in just such sentimental detail. The evidence of the authors against the burial of 
Olympias either in Epirus or at Aegae is as strong as is possible for any argument from silence. 

88 See Cross, op. cit., Chap. IV, pp. 88-90. 

°* Cross, op. cit., p. 96 and n. 5; Tarn, C.A.H., VII, p. 747. 

“° For Phthia see now Tarn, “‘ Phthia—Chryseis,” Athenian Studies Presented to William Scott 
Ferguson (Harvard Studies, Suppl. I, Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 483-501. 

* Livy, XLV, 32, 3: nomina deinde sunt recitata principum Macedonum, quos cum liberis 
maioribus quam quindecim annos natis praecedere in Italiam placeret. 
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for the family to maintain itself. But there was one group of Macedonians who were 
not subject to the terms of Aemilius’ proclamation. These were the Baotdixot watdes 
and other Macedonians who had fled with Perseus to Samothrace after the disaster 
at Pydna. In return for abandoning the king, the Romans promised them their liberty 
and confirmed them in the possession of their property.*” It is very possible that a 
member of our Aeacid family may have been one of the Royal Pages or other Mace- 
donians who accompanied Perseus to Samothrace and later took advantage of the 
Roman offer. The attested presence of this family in Macedonia in the period after 
the fall of the monarchy does not, therefore, cause any real difficulty. It is among the 
ironies of history that descendants of Pyrrhus should have continued to reside in 
Macedonia over a century after the Antigonid royal house itself had been deported 
to Italy. 


The epigraphic evidence discussed in this study does, I submit, create the very 
strong presumption, admittedly not complete proof, that the ancient site at Makriyialos 
was in fact Pydna. Makriyialos and its immediate environs deserve serious investi- 
gation by competent archaeologists. Only further archaeological and epigraphic finds 
can determine whether the ancient site was Pydna.* If, as is probable, the tomb of 
Olympias was one of the characteristic underground Macedonian chamber tombs,” 


it may still exist and await discovery. 
CHARLES EDSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


42 Livy, XLV, 6, 7-9: pueri regi apud Macedonas vocabantur principum liberi ad ministerium 
electi regis (cf. Arrian, Anab., IV, 13,1; Curtius, VIII, 6, 2-6) ; ea cohors persecuta regem fugientem 
ne tum quidem abscedebat, donec iussu Cn. Octavi pronuntiatum est per praeconem regios pueros 
Macedonasque alios, qui Samothracae essent, st transirent ad Romanos, incolumitatem libertatemque 
et sua omnia servaturos, <quae> aut secum haberent aut in M acedonia reliquissent. ad hanc vocem 
transitio omnium facta est, nominaque dabant ad C. Postumium tribunum muilitum. 

48 To the best of my knowledge Makriyialos has never been the subject of any real archaeo- 
logical investigation. Residents of the village informed me that antiquities were frequently found 
there. In addition to the first inscription published above, | also discovered in the village a badly 
damaged late Hellenistic grave stone with relief and two inscribed fragments of a Roman sarco- 
phagus, both in private houses. The limited time at my disposal made it impossible for me to 
examine the village thoroughly. 

44 For the new “ Macedonian” chamber tombs at Sedhes, Tsayesi and, in particular, Palatitsa 
see B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 315-16. 
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ICERO’s hostility towards Epicurean philosophy did not extend to the repre- 
sentatives and champions of this school both in Rome and in Athens. In fact, 
many of his most intimate friends were Epicureans.'. Among these were the three 
men in charge of the Epicurean schoo! in Athens during Cicero’s life time, Zenon, 
Phaidros, and Patron. Little is known about Zenon and even less about Patron, but 
our knowledge of Phaidros can be considerably augmented by the study of certain 
Attic inscriptions.” It has not been known, until now, whether Phaidros was an 
Athenian by birth, but his son Lysiades, was an Athenian citizen since he was a 
member of the Areopagus in 43 B.c.* J. Sundwall in fact rightly suggested that 
Phaidros’ son was the Athenian archon Lysiades who held office in 51/0 B.c.* It has 
not been noted, however, that Lysiades, son of Phaidros, was also rv@6xypynoros €&n- 
yn7ys before the last quarter of the first century.” The inscription honoring him in 
this capacity (/.G., IT’, 3513) contains not only his demotic (Beperixidns ), but also the 
name of his sister Chrysothemis. It is now possible to recognize in Phaidros son of 
Lysiades from Berenikidai (/.G., II’, 3897-3899) the Epicurean philosopher Phaidros.°® 
Moreover, it becomes evident that Phaidros belonged to a distinguished Athenian 
family which can be traced back to the end of the third century before Christ." 


*See C. M. Hall, Class. Weekly, XXVIII, 1935, pp. 113-115; H. M. Poteat, Class. Weekly, 
XXXVIII, 1945, p. 155; N. W. DeWitt, Transact. Royal Soc. of Canada, XX XIX, 1945, Sect. II, 
pp. 34-35. 

* For Zenon, see E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 3rd edition, III, 1, pp. 373-374, note 2. 
The literary evidence concerning Phaidros has been conveniently assembled by K. Philippson 
(I suspect that the author is Robert Philippson), R.E., s.v. Phaedrus no. 8; see also R. Philippson, 
Symbolae Osloenses, XIX, 1939, p. 15. I wish to thank Professors J. F. Gilliam and H. M. Hubbell 
for their kind help and advice in the preparation of this article. 

8 Cicero, Philippica, V, 5, 13-14; see also VIII, 27. 

* Kho, VI, 1906, pp. 330-331; J. Kirchner and F. Miinzer, R.E., s.v. Lysiades nos. 3 and 5; 
see also /.G., I1*, 1046, line 25; 1713, line 21. 

° See I.G., II’, 3513, lines 8-11; the date of this document can be determined from the restora- 
tion of lines 1-7 proposed below, and from the fact that Lysiades’ successor as rv06xpnoros énynri}s, 
Polykritos, held office as early as ca. 30 B.c.; see Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 59, note 134. 

* New restorations of I.G., II, 3897 and 3899 will be given below. 

‘Since the deme Berenikidai to which the family belonged was created at the same time as the 
tribe Ptolemais (see W. K. Pritchett, The Five Attic Tribes After Kleisthenes, pp. 13-23), ca. 225/4 
B.C., one cannot recognize earlier members of the family unless their previous deme affiliation is 
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Ee Avovddov Beperixi[d|ys, epimeletes in 186/5 C.G., Il’, 896, lines 42-43) 


Avowddys, archon in 148/7 (1.G., IT’, 1938, line 1; Inscriptions de Délos, no. 1505, 
line 34) <Av[ov|adns Bepe|vKidns|, dedicator ca. 140 B.c. in Delos (ide 
Délos, no. 1445A, line 8) Avo[e]a[8]ns [Aya] Poxdéovs Bepevix|i|dys, epi- 


meletes in Delos in 136/5 (J. de Délos, no. 1922, lines 2-3) | 


KadXifeos Avowddouv Bepevixidns 


epiuneletesecad. 130° B.c. (1.G.,7 I’; 
1939, line 52) KadXideos Avorddov, 
victor in déavdov at Delphi in 128/7 
B.C. (Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, no. 
38) Kaddideos (IIrodepatidos), hip- 
peus in 128/7 3.c. (F. de Delphes, 
III, 2, no. 27, line 39) [Ka]\AcO[e0s | 
Avowddov Bepevixidns, in list ca. 125/4 


[Datdp los Avovddov Bep<e>vixiS [7s | 


éphebe in 11978 (G., Il?, 1008, 
line 125) @aidpos [Av]ovd[8]ou 
Be| pevtxidns |, honored by statue ca. 
78 B.c. (I.G., Il’, 3897) [at] dpos 
Av[owddov| Bepevixi[ dns], honored 
by statte ca. 7S B.C UiGs Il 3899) 
Paidpos Avoddov Beperixidns, dedi- 
Gator.o1 statue ca, /8 8.C-4)G. 


B.c. (1.G., II*, 2452, line 20) II’, 3898) 
| 


Xpvod0euis Paidpov Be[ pevixidor | 
honored by statue ca. 55 B.c. (J.G., 


Avoiddns Baidpov Bepevixidns 
exegetes ca. 55 B.c. (J.G., ID’, 3513, 
line 9) Avovddyns, archon in 51/0 Il’, 3513, line 13) [Xpvodbepss Bai- 
Pi gel) 91046, line 25.51/13, dpov Bep Jevixidov, dedicator of statue 
line 21) COa 0 5a8 Call Gaull 30) > inees) 


Phaidros was born ca. 138 B.c. since he was an ephebe in 119/8 B.c. This 
information is gained from a new restoration of J.G., II°, 1008, line 125; as seen 
from the restored tracing (Fig. 1), the old restoration [Kah\éfe]os is impossible.* 
It appears, therefore, that Phaidros was an Athenian by birth, and that he was less 


known. F. O. Bates (The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes, p. 43) suggested that “some preexisting 
deme was re-named, for it seems hardly reasonable to suppose that a new deme was created out- 
right.” Neither Bates, however, nor Pritchett (op. cit., p. 30) examined the evidence in order to 
find members of Berenikidai families, who belong to the period prior to the creation of the deme. 
One such family may have been that of the herald Eukles; see Hesperia Index, p. 61. 

The first to draw up a stemma of the family to which Phaidros belonged was J. Kirchner (P.A., 
no. 7910; he accepted a wrong date for /.G., II1*, 1939, and a wrong restoration for /.G., II, 1008, 
line 125) ; he was followed by P. Roussel who made a few additions and improvements (B.C.H., 
XXXII, 1908, p. 347, no. 377; but he retained the wrong restoration for J.G., I1?, 1008, line 125). 
J. Sundwall (Nachtrage, p. 121) accepted Roussel’s scheme with one small addition, and Roussel 
himself, finally, enlarged the stemma in his book Délos colonie Athénienne, pp. 103-104. 

8 One may now restore also line 124 of /.G., 11°, 1008 to [TAovrap ]xos SworBiov Onpya[Keds] ; see 
I.G., I1?, 6207, 6208. 
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Fig. 1. 1.G., II?, 1008, lines 123-127. 
(tracing from squeeze) 


than seventy years of age when he died as head of the Epicurean School at Athens 
in 70 B.c., being succeeded by Patron.’ It is likely that Phaidros stayed in Athens 
until shortly before 88 B.c. when most pro-Romans left the city in order to escape 
the new “ democratic ” regime.”® At that time, he may have gone to Rome as a teacher 
of philosophy, and Cicero made his acquaintance there.** We know that Phaidros 
was in Athens before he went to Rome, not only from the inscriptions but also from 
the report of Atticus (Cicero, De legibus, 1, 53) that Phaidros remembered the visit 
at Athens of Gellius which must have taken place shortly after 948.c.** It is reasonable 
to assume that Phaidros returned to Athens soon after Sulla restored “ peace and 
order.” At any rate, Phaidros was active as a teacher of Epicurean philosophy when 
Cicero came to Athens in 79 B.c."* Cicero probably did not see Phaidros again since 
the philosopher died in 70 B.c. (see note 9), but Cicero as well as Atticus retained a 
deep affection for the great teacher. It must have been during these years, while 
Phaidros was alive and active as head of the Epicurean school, that one of his Roman 
pupils erected the statue of Phaidros on the Akropolis. What is left of this monu- 
ment (J.G., II’, 3899 = Plate 3) may be restored as follows: 


® See Phlegon of Tralles, F.H.G., III, p. 606, frag. 12 =F. Gr. Hist., II, p. 1164, no. 257, 
frag. 12, §8. 

° See W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 444-445. 

11 Ad Familiares, XIII, 1, 2. 

** See E. Groag, Rom. Reichsbeamten von Achaia bis auf Diokletian, p. 8, note 29. 

18 Cicero, De fimbus, 1, 5, 16. 
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fires TUT dervn 
[vos T]irov v[ tds] 
[Pat |dpov Av| ord] 
[Sov] Bepevixi[ Snr | 


It is, of course, not certain that Titus Pomponius Atticus was the dedicator of 
this statue, but it is made likely by the great devotion of the Roman gentleman philoso- 
pher for his Athenian teacher.* At about the same time a larger monument was 
erected on the Akropolis of which a considerable part remains. The monument con- 
sisted of three statues set up on a large base which was composed of two slabs of 
marble. The inscriptions on the right slab are almost completely preserved (J.G., II’, 
3897, lines 1-6 = Plate 3) while only one fragment is left of the inscription on 
the left slab (/.G., II’, 3897, lines 7-9 = Plate 3). Yet the whole inscription can 
be restored with certainty: 

‘O 8[ jpos | 
[Aed]Kuov Lwdyo|v “Amziov vor | 
[ape|ris evex|a aveOnxev]. 


[6 84|po]s 
5 [*Amov wd] |yuov “Amiov ov 
[dperqs Ev] lexa aveOnxev. 


A[e]vxuos Swdruos “Am[ziov vos | 
Paidpov [Av]|avd[d]ov Be[ pevexidny | 
Tov éavt[od Ka|Onyn|rHv avéOnker]. 


The new restoration of line 9 was made possible by the addition of a new frag- 
ment containing the letters @HITH and allowing as the only reasonable restoration 
some form of the noun kanyyrijs. N. W. DeWitt has repeatedly called our attention 
to the fact that in the Epicurean school, and originally only there, the teachers were 
called xaOnynrat.”” To the scant literary evidence available to him may now be aviistad 
the epigraphical evidence which is by no means plentiful. In addition to y Come ila, 
3897 (see above), and the Agora inscription published below, one may mention J. de 
Délos, no. 1801 honoring the Ka?nynrys Dionysios, perhaps the third head of the 
Epicurean school (Diog. Laertius, X, 25). Even more interesting is /.G., II’, 3793 
honoring the xafnyn7js Alexander, son of Maro, from Phaleron. One would not 
hesitate to identify this man with the Epicurean philosopher Alexander mentioned 
by Plutarch (Quaest. conviv., II, 3, 1), were it not for the fact that another Attic 


14 Cicero, Ad Familiares, XIII, 1, 4; see A. H. Byrne, Titus Pomponius Atticus, pp. 25-26. 
15 Cl, Ph., XX XI, 1936, p. 206; Cl. J., XLI11947,"p. 197. 
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inscription honoring apparently the same man (J.G., II’, 3819) calls him d6idacoKados 
and records that his statue was set up doe wéoow which has been understood as a 
reference to the Academy. Yet doos may have been used in the poem for Kjos and 
the term S:SdoKados (which fitted metrically better than caOyyn77Hs) may have become 
more acceptable to the Epicureans by the time of Plutarch. Finally, one may consider 
the statue base of C. Sulpicius Galba (J.G., II’, 4157) as restored by J. H. Oliver, 
A.J.A., XLVI, 1942, p. 382; the perplexing word in the third line may be restored as 
xaO[nynrjv| referring possibly to some philosophic teaching activity of the scholar 
which has otherwise remained unknown to us; see also T.4.P.A., LXXVII, 1946, 
p. 149, note 10; 4.J.P., LXIX, 1948, p. 436. 

The Romans mentioned in /.G., II’, 3897 were evidently two brothers Lucius 
and Appius, sons of Appius Saufeius. It is surprising that their identity has not 
been recognized before. Lucius Saufeius, son of Appius, is, of course, the Epicurean 
friend of Cicero and Atticus, mentioned so often in Cicero’s correspondence.** Lucius’ 
brother Appius is mentioned in one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus (VI, 1) written 
from Laodicea early in 50 B.c. Speaking of his daughter Tullia’s suitors, Cicero 
wrote: Quare adiunges Saufeium nostrum, hominem semper amantem mei, nunc, 
credo, eo magis, quod debet etiam fratris Appi amorem erga me cum reliqua hereditate 
crevisse; qui declaravit, quanti me faceret, cum saepe tum in Bursa. From this one 
may deduce that Saufeius noster is Lucius Saufeius, and that Lucius had a brother 
Appius who had died not long before the letter was written, that is ca. 51 B.c. Appius 
Saufeius is said to have been particularly fond of Cicero on account of the Bursa 
affair. It seems reasonable to assume that Bursa was Titus Munatius Plancus Bursa 
who had been active in the Milo trial as one of the tribunes and who was shortly 
afterwards, early in 51 B.c., accused by Cicero (de vi) and convicted. In order to 
understand why Appius Saufeius should have been so delighted by Bursa’s conviction 
and subsequent exile, one may make reference to a passage in Asconius (In Milo- 
nanam, 48-49 Clark) recording the trial and acquittal of one M. Saufeius M. f. qui 
dux fuerat in expugnanda taberna Bovillis et Clodio occidendo. Saufeius was defended 
by Cicero and by M. Caelius, and F. Miinzer has called attention (R.E., s.v. Saufeius 
no. 6) to an inscription from Tusculum, Caelius’ home town (?) (C.J.L., XIV, 2624) : 


Caelia P. f. municipio suo 
donum dedit imaginem 
L. Saufei 
Ap. f. ex se natei. 


7® The evidence has been conveniently assembled by F. Miinzer, R.E., s.v. Saufeius no. = 
see also N. W. DeWitt, loc. cit. (see note 1), pp. 34-35. Some members of the family did business 


in Delos; see J. Hatzfeld, B.C.H., XXXVI, 1912, pp. 74-75 (referring to I. de Déi 
lines 2 and 10; 1755, lines 8-9). 4 ( GOL MEE Ie SCL eas 
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This Lucius Saufeius, whose statue was erected in Tusculum, was undoubtedly Cicero’s 
friend and the distinguished Epicurean who wrote on the history of civilization.” 
This is clearly shown by the name of Lucius’ father, Appius, a praenomen which 
occurs in Republican times almost exclusively in the familes of the Claudii and Sau- 
fei.” If it were possible to change in Asconius’ text M. Saufeius M. f. to Ap. 
Saufeius Ap. f., one could assume that Cicero defended Appius Saufeius and secured 
his acquittal. 

The statue base on the Akropolis (J.G., II’, 3897) accordingly supported three 
statues, one of Lucius Saufeius, erected by the people of Athens, one of Lucius’ brother 
Appius, also erected by the people of Athens, and one of the philosopher Phaidros 
erected by his pupil Lucius Saufeius. It might be suspected that Appius Saufeius, 
too, erected a statue of Phaidros, and a substantial fragment of the base of this 
statue has been found in the Agora Excavations (Plate 3). 


1. Inscribed base of Pentelic marble, found on June 1st, 1938, in late wall beneath 
the church, in Section II. Left side hacked off and reworked. On top, a rectangular 
cutting: Length, 0.27 m.; width, 0.22 m.; depth, 0.065 m. Front and right faces are 
smoothly dressed, back is carefully picked with a narrow smooth-dressed band at the 
top. On the front and right sides a shallow rebate along the bottom. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.46 m.; thickness, 0.44 m. 

Height of letters, 0.016 m. 

Inv. no. I 5485, 
[“Azauos Lwdrios “Ar |zio[v] 
[vids Patdpov Avord |dov 
[Bepev | Kidnv tov éavrod 
[Kabny |ynrnv ratv Beat. 


The text of this inscription and its lettering agree in every respect with those 
of J.G., II’, 3897, but the Agora monument was evidently set up in the Eleusinion 
located near the place of the discovery of the stone. The cutting on top of the base 
shows that it received a pillar, and this means that Appius Saufeius erected a herm 
of the Epicurean philosopher Phaidros. 

The most remarkable aspect of this herm dedication found in the Agora is the 
fact that it was dedicated to the Eleusinian deities and that it was probably set up 
in their sanctuary which was located between the Agora and the Akropolis. To erect 
the statue or herm of an ordinary mortal in the sanctuary of the Eleusinian goddesses 
would have been unusual, and I have found no other example, but to erect the herm 


17 See F. Miinzer, Rh. Mus., LXIX, 1914, pp. 625-629; compare also G. Vlastos, A.J.P., 
LXVII, 1946, p. 55, note 20. The place of birth of Caelius is discussed by R. G. Austin, Pro M. 
Caelio, pp. 111-112. . 

18 It may be suggested, therefore, that the Appius Saufetus mentioned by Pliny (Nat. Hist., 
VII, 183) was either the father or the brother of Lucius. 
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of an Epicurean philosopher in a sanctuary and to dedicate this herm to goddesses 
whose activity and perhaps very existence was questioned by the man thus honored, 
require some explanation.” Yet not only Cicero, but also Atticus was initiated in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries,” and Phaidros’ own son (of whose philosophic beliefs we 
know nothing) was chosen wvOdxpynotos enynris and his statue (or herm) and that 
of his sister Chrysothemis were erected in Eleusis and dedicated to the Eleusinian 
Goddesses (J.G., II’, 3513).” Titus Pomponius Atticus was initiated in the Mysteries 
(see above, note 20), and his biographer reports that statues of him and of his wife 
Pilia were erected in the most sacred places.” It is possible to identify one of these 
monuments, because lines 1-7 of J.G., II’, 3513 (Plate 3) may be restored as 
follows: 

Xpvodbeuis Paidpov | Be | peverxidov 

Ovyarnp Kowrov Kat|k | dAvov Ilov 

moviavov ’Arrixov Tov | a|KovaTHy 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[rod Daidpov rod warp] |os avris 
[rov é€autns dirov Kai €||dvepyéernv 
[ 


Ajpnrpe Kat Képye ave] | Onxev. 


The restoration of the name of Atticus as Quintus Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus 
shows that the document belongs to the period after 58 B.c., when Atticus had been 
adopted’ by his uncle who made this provision in his will.” Atticus married Pilia in 
56 B.c., and if the monument to which /.G., I1°, 3513 belongs contained also a statue 
of Pilia, it must belong to the years following 56 B.c. 

In 51 B.c., Lysiades was chosen archon of Athens, and after that year he served 
as member of the Areopagus. It seems likely, therefore, that Lysiades should have 
been wvOdxpnaros é€Enynrns before he became archon. In that case, /.G., II*, 35123 
should be dated ca. 55 B.c. The term axovarys for pupil corresponds exactly to the 
Latin auditor used by Cicero, De officits, I, 26, 90. 

The combination of literary and epigraphical evidence has once again produced 
satisfactory results. Several individuals known only from the writings of Cicero have 
become better known to us. Phaidros, the Epicurean philosopher, was an Athenian 
from a very distinguished family; he participated in the life of his city, and was 
beloved by his students. His son Lysiades well deserved to be put in a position of 
official responsibility by Mare Antony. He had been chosen as a religious interpreter 
and later as an archon; when Cicero attacked Antony for putting men like Lysiades 


19 The only specific reference to Epicurus’ attitude towards the Eleusinian deities which I was 
able to find is in Plutarch, Adv. Coloten, 22, p. 1119d = H. Usener, Epicurea, pp. 259-260, no. 392: 
cf. C. Jensen, Ein neuer Brief Epikurs, pp. 78-83. 

20 See P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 138, note 3. 

21 Line 15 should be restored Arjnrpe Kat Képne av[éOnxev |. 

22 Cornelius Nepos, Atticus, 3, 2. 

28 See the address of Cicero, Ad Atticum, III, 20. 
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on the panel of Judges, Lysiades was nearly sixty years of age and must have been 
a distinguished member of the Areopagus. 

Among the Romans with whom we have become better acquainted, one may 
mention in the first place the two brothers Appius and Lucius Saufeius, sons of 
Appius Saufeius. They must have played a role in Athens similar to that of Atticus, 
for the people of Athens erected statues (or herms) of them at public expense. The 
inscriptions provided us with their full names, and we are thus in a position to combine 
certain other evidence. Appius Saufeius seems to have been involved in the murder 
of Clodius and owed his acquittal to Cicero. Yet he died only a year after the trial 
and left his brother Lucius as his heir. Lucius was more of a philosopher, but his 
fortune was almost confiscated in 43 B.c. It was his friend Atticus who intervened 
on his behalf. 

Finally, we have now two documents mentioning Titus Pomponius Atticus. One 
is the base of a herm of Phaidros, Atticus’ teacher, the other is the pedestal of a statue 
of Atticus himself. These identifications give added significance to the Attic inscrip- 
tions of the first century before Christ. Renewed study of the documents of this period 
will undoubtedly produce identifications which will ultimately add to our knowledge 
of the period. 

A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CORRIGENDA 


Hesperia, XVII, 1948, Number 3: 

Page 181, note 67, and Plate LXI, 2 for 12455, 2437, 2436, 2339, 2337, 2427 
read T2436, 2437, 2455, 2427, 2337, 2339. 

Page 182, note 74, and Plate LXII, 2 for 123/70 read 1236/7. 

Page 157, Fig. 4 for C=B780 read C—B 782 and for D—B 782 read 
D = B 780; and on Plate XX XIX, 3 for B 780 read B 782. 

Plate XLIII, 1 for L 4370, L 4194, L 4195 read L 4195, L 4194, L 4370. 

Plate XLVI, 3 for L 4355 read L 4335. 


AEQON EDI AEQNIAHT’ 


(PLATE 4) 


S A RESULT of the reversal of Lysander’s policy, and the consequent restora- 

tion of Athenian democracy in 403 B.c., good-will towards Sparta was general 

in Athens at the turn of the fifth century. In June, 1939, the Agora excavations 
produced what is perhaps a document of that brief period. 

In an earlier cutting beneath the Great Drain, in the valley which lies west of 
the Areopagus and southwest of the Market Square, was found a fragmentary red- 
figured bell-krater (Pl. 4, 1).? The style is of the late fifth century; no closely 
related pieces have yet been suggested, nor is there anything distinctive in the Diony- 
siac scene depicted—a satyr and a maenad with a torch. This type of motif is common 
at the time. Perhaps one may best place the piece by quoting Beazley on another 
fragment of this period: ‘“ Near the end of the fifth century. Exaggeration of the 
Meidian ideal—great eye; straight forehead-nose line; nose, lips and receding chin 
huddled together.” * The interesting feature of the vase is the inscription. Above the 
head of the maenad, in letters once white, but now faded, is the legend AEQNIAAS, 
with an indecipherable second line (Pl. 4, 2). The name runs in a straight line 
almost parallel to the upper border. No other letters followed it, for immediately after 
the sigma comes the tip of one of the torch-flames. The second line curves round the 
maenad’s head, presumably to avoid over-running the flames; the second letter in it 
has diminished to a dot. 

The inscription clearly has no connection with the scene. It does not seem likely 
that it refers to a contemporary Athenian. The name does indeed occur in Athens at 
the time, but in the Attic form, AEQNIAH®;* moreover if the reference were topical 
one would expect KAAO® to follow. Nor do we know of any prominent AEQNIAA® 
of the period, whether Spartan or otherwise. The obvious suggestion is the king 
who fell in 480. 

Although at the moment the second line is a mystery, the whole is surely compli- 
mentary.’ Leonidas was one of the heroes of the Greek resistance to Persia, and, as 


? As holder of the Macmillan studentship in the British School at Athens, the undersigned owes 
acknowledgment to the Committee of the British School for permission to publish elsewhere than 
in the B.S.A., and would further express warm appreciation to the Field Director and staff of the 
Agora Excavations for the opportunities and assistance generously afforded in the study of new 
material. 

* Inv. P 17,000; preserved height, 0.184 m.; estimated diameter at the rim, 0.262 m. 

SJ ds, LAX, 1939, 116: 59; po. 20 and 2c, 

I G.; 1%, 990, tine 16). 412/18" 

° One of the few possible restorations of the second line is ATATOX. This would presumably 
be the Doric form of the Epic adjective ATHTOX, “ wonderful” or “ admirable,” or else a misspelling 
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one might say, canonised by his conduct at Thermopylae. Insults to his memory seem 
an incredible form for anti-Spartan feeling to take; one might rather expect something 
abusive about a contemporary. On the other hand, the vase is an unpretentious one, 
modest in style and without added ornament; there is in fact nothing about it to 
suggest a “ bespoke piece.” We should think of it as made to find a buyer among the 
general public, and so reflecting popular sentiment. Thus, if the inscription is lauda- 
tory it can most plausibly be assigned to a time of general Athenian good-will towards 
>parta, 

The inscription, painted on before firing, must obviously be of the same date as 
the vase, thus of the late fifth century. This comes very close to the period of pro- 
Spartan feeling mentioned at the outset. The extreme limits of this period are 403 
and 395. In 403 came the re-establishment of democracy through the intervention of 
King Pausanias. For a few years after this Athens endeavoured to keep on good 
terms with Sparta, even repaying the debt which had been contracted by the Thirty. 
The year 395 is the date of the outbreak of the Corinthian war. We may perhaps 
see further manifestations of this same spirit in three other vases: two hydriai in 
Berlin, painted by the Kadmos painter;* the names of the mythological figures on 
these are in the Doric forms; and a cup in Boston,’ showing Sparte alighting from 
her horse. 

We may possibly define the chronological setting a little more closely. In 396 
Timokrates of Rhodes was sent by Persia to distribute gold in Greece in order to 
raise up an anti-Spartan coalition (Xenophon, Hellenica, III, v, 1 and 2). It seems 
clear that at this time dislike for Sparta was stronger in Athens than in any other city. 
Whereas Corinth and other cities readily accepted the money on the understanding 
that they would go to war, Athens was sufficiently eager for war to refuse payment 
yet still to join the coalition. This hostility needed time to develop and one may suggest 
that by 397 at the latest general good-will towards Sparta was gone from Athens. 

Moreover, the name Leonidas instantly calls to mind Thermopylae, the Persian 
attack on Greece and the Persian defeat. It seems unlikely that anyone formulating a 
pro-Spartan inscription would wish to recall these facts at a time when Sparta and 
Persia were still allies and had just brought a war to a successful conclusion. Till 
400 the alliance continued, Sparta trying to keep a foot in both camps in the revolt 
of Cyrus. Then when Tissaphernes was given the satrapy of Cyrus in addition 


of ATAS'TOS, which is the only form of the word in fifth-century literature. I know of no other 
vase which bears it in any form. However, the reference to an historical personage is in itself so 
extraordinary that we may be less inclined to boggle at a unique adjective. The Doric form might 
be explained as suited to a Spartan king; we can also point to certain vases of about this time on 
which the mythological names are Doric. See below, note 6. 

6 Berlin 2633 and 2634: Beazley, A.R.V., p. 805, nos. 21, 22. The inscriptions on 21 figured in 
Gerhard, Apulische Vasenbilder, pl. C; those on 22 in Gerhard, Etruskische und Kampanische Vasen- 
bilder, pl. C, 1-5. I am indebted to Professor Beazley for telling me of the existence of these 
inscriptions. 


7 A.R.V., p. 884, no. 7. 
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to his own, he at once began to attack the Ionian cities (Xenophon, Hellenica, III, 
i, 3). They appealed to Sparta for protection. Before she sent an army she dispatched 
an embassy to Tissaphernes forbidding him to attack any Greek city (Diodorus, XIV, 
35,6). Here, at the moment of the rupture between Sparta and Persia we find Sparta 
again assuming the role of the defender of Greek liberty. One can hardly imagine a 
setting in which a reference to Leonidas would be more appropriate. And at this same 
time Athens twice gave Sparta active assistance; she sent a body of cavalry to join 
Thibron’s attack on Persia in 400 (Xenophon, Hellenica, III, i, 4) and she joined 
the Spartan invasion of Elis in 399 (Xenophon, Hellenica, III, ii. 25). 

But even when we have established that at this time active pro-Spartan feeling 
existed in Athens, we must still explain why anyone should choose to express it by 
praising Leonidas. A vase inscription referring to an historical figure is a great rarity. 

We may suggest a general explanation. The choice of the person honored would 
be extremely tactful; there would be no bitter memories concerning him to alienate 
any Athenian, yet even the most violent Laconiser could find nothing at which to cavil. 
Moreover, the name Leonidas would remind men of the almost legendary days when 
Athens and Sparta were in active cooperation. 

But there is also a specific reason which one might propose. According to 
Pausanias the bones of Leonidas were brought back to Sparta by ‘“‘ Pausanias, forty 
years after.” *° The text requires correction, since no Pausanias is known in the period 
about 440. The emendation réocapox has been suggested.° The removal would thus 
be ascribed to Pausanias the Regent. But it would appear that he was in Byzantium 
in 477, and at Kolonae in the Troad for at least part of 476. After his return he was 
under suspicion of Medizing, and under arrest for a time. Thus even if it were 
chronologically possible, one may question whether he would have been permitted to 
bring back the bones of Leonidas. Furthermore, such a removal is at variance with 
the spirit which approved the Simonidean epigram on the Spartan dead at Ther- 
mopylae; for the whole point is that the dead were on the field of battle. 

There is, however, another possibility, namely the king Pausanias who reigned 
from 408 to 394. This later dating can perhaps be supported by the passage in 
Herodotus * which speaks of the last stand at Thermopylae as taking place “on the 
knoll where the stone lion now stands ém AewviSn.” Commentators * have explained 
this as “in honor of ” and adduce examples of Homeric usage. The literal inter- 
pretation “ above,” “on top of,” is however possible. The implication would be that 
in Herodotus’ day the body of Leonidas was still at Thermopylae. This harmonizes 


® Pausanias, III, 14, 1: 7a [8] do7d rod Acwri8ov teaoapdxovra ereow torepov aveAomevov éx eppo 
mvAa@v rod Iavoaviov. 

* Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece: critical note ad loc. (Ip raze). 

**On the chronological problems see Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, I, p. 397 and 
pp. 399-400. 

Herodotus, VII, 225, 2: dou viv 6 Aldor Ato EaTHKE eri Aewvidy. 

* How and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus, I, p. 230. 
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with a possible emendation of the passage in Pausanias. A second century author 
would presumably have used the later system of numeration, in which p= 40. It is 
conceivable that in a second or third century manuscript an original 7 (— 80) was 
mis-read as pw (f*:fq).”° Thus the transference of the bones would be dated to 400. 
In this same year, as we have seen, Sparta broke with Persia, explicitly resuming her 
policy of the early fifth century. Indeed, it is not inconceivable that the two events 
were connected. This dating of the removal would go far to explain a lively interest 
in Leonidas at this time. 

Thus within the span 403-395 we have a period which satisfies our requirements. 
We have evidence of general good-will and active help given by Athens to Sparta, 
especially in 400-399; in 400 we find Sparta once more assuming the role of avowed 
champion of the Greek cities against Persia; and we may also hold that this was the 
year of the “ removal of the bones of Leonidas by Pausanias.” So we may suggest 
that our vase and its inscription belong to the years 400 to 397, and in view of the 
coincidence in date of three elements of our evidence it does not seem unreasonable 
to put the vase nearer to 400 than to 397. 


PETER E. CoRBETT 
BriTIisH SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


18 T am indebted for the suggestion of this emendation to Mr. C. H. Roberts. 


AN ATHENIAN FRUIT MEASURE 
(PLATE 5) 


HE ATHENIAN decree, J.G., II’, 1013, of the end of the second century B.c., 

describes in detail a measure to be used in selling nuts and dried fruits." An 
example of one of these measures has been found in the Agora excavations; this 
measure and the passages in the decree relating to it are discussed below. 

The details of the fruit measures are given in the decree in lines 18 to 29 
which read: 


Sellers of Persian nuts (i. e., walnuts), almonds, hazelnuts of Heraclea, pine-nuts, chestnuts, 
Egyptian beans, dates and any other dried fruits normally sold with these, also lupines, 
olives and pine kernels shall use a measure of the capacity of three half choinikes of grain 
levelled off, selling them heaped up in this choinix which shall be five fingers deep and 
have a lip one finger wide. Similarly those selling green almonds, fresh olives and dried 
figs shall sell them heaped up in a choinix double the size of the one described above, with 
a lip three half fingers wide, and they shall use wooden choinikes. If anyone sells green 
almonds, fresh olives or dried figs in any other way or in another container he shall not 
sell less than (the equivalent of) a medimnus of grain. If anyone sell in a smaller container, 
the appropriate authority shall immediately sell the contents by auction, pay the money to 
the public bank and destroy the container. 


The decree then passes on to the discussion of weights and general provisions for 
the safeguarding of the standard weights and measures and enforcing their use. 
An addendum at the end of the text, however, casts some light on the identification 
of the fruit measure under discussion and a translation of these lines, 63-67, follows: 


From the same (decree) 


The officials (épxovras) shall use the same measure marked with a lead symbol correspond- 
ing to that in the Skias [i. e., Tholos], not charging more than three obols. The magistrates 
(apxds) shall use the previously stamped measures unless anyone of the sellers and buyers 
uses a stamped measure. 


The measure described in lines 18 ff. as intended for the sale of the finer kinds 
of fruit appears to be represented by the pot illustrated in Figure 1 and on Plate 5, 
1 and 2.* This is a plain, almost straight-sided, flat-bottomed dish with a projecting 


* The text as published is based on Fourmont’s reading of a stone seen on the Acropolis, now 
lost. Copies of the decree were to be set up in the Tholos, at FEleusis, at Piraeus and on the Acropolis 
(lines 1, 14-15, 62). A fragment found in the Agora (Hesperia, VII, 1938, no. 27, pp. 127-131) 
containing lines 49-62 was undoubtedly from the stele set up in the Tholos. The text has been 
discussed in detail by Viedebantt, Hermes, LI, 1916, pp. 120-144 and Festschrift Oxé, pp. 135 ff. 
Other references are cited by John Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domina- 
tion, p. 111, note 349. The association of the measure with the inscription was first suggested by 
Professor H. A. Thompson. 

* Inv. P 14,431. Missing fragments restored in plaster. Heavy fabric of gritty orange-buff clay 
with a smoother buff surface; worn. Exterior dimensions: height, 0.106 m. ; diameter at rim, 0.20 m. ; 
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rim. A piece of lead, set through the wall, has been stamped with a seal on the outer 
surface. The seal impression (PI. 5, 3, left) shows a throned and bearded figure, 
seated right, the left arm bent at the elbow, a slender vertical object in the outstretched 
hand. The right arm rests on the knee, the hand holding an indeterminate object. 
A second impression perhaps from the same seal (Pl. 5, 3, centre) has been found 
attached to a fragment of another pot, the handle (Pl. 5, 4) apparently of a wide- 
mouthed pitcher.* In this case a band of coarse lead has been wrapped around the 
handle, and the impression is stamped on a thickened lump on the outside. 


Fig. 1 


The seal impression is a representation of a statue of Dionysos found on Athenian 
New Style and Imperial coins (PI. 5, 3, right). The type, showing the god enthroned 
with thyrsos and kantharos, has been identified as a copy of the statue by Alkamenes 
seen by Pausanias (I, 20, 3) in the temple of Dionysos.* Our seal is close to but does 
not exactly duplicate either of the coin types.” 


at bottom, 0.144 m.; of body below lip, 0.168 m. Interior dimensions: depth, 0.098 m.-0.102 m. ; 
diameter at inner edge of rim, 0.16 m. 

Lead sealing attached to pot: IL 701. Overall measurements of sealing, 0.022 m. < 0.013 m. ; 
height of impression, 0.019 m.; width, 0.012 m. 

2Tnv. IL 1032. Overall measurment of sealing, 0.023 m. X 0.015 m.; height of impression, 
0.016 m.-0.017 m. (broken at bottom) ; width, 0.012 m. The pot fragment (maximum dimension, 
0.062 m.) preserves the lower part of the handle, oval in section (0.014 m. X 0.017 m.), and a little 
of the wall at the attachment. Thin, coarse fabric as in cooking pots. 

4Svoronos, Trésor des Monnaies d’Athénes, pl. 71, nos. 30-32; pl. 92, nos. 8-21; Richter, 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 236 and fig. 631. For our illustrations we have used one 
of the Roman Imperial coins (Svoronos, of. cit., pl. 92, no. 15) where the figure is shown seated 


right, as on our sealings. 
° Two sealings the same as or closely similar to ours have been noted on Hellenistic lead weights. 
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The New Style coins on which the seated Dionysos appears as an additional 
symbol are dated in the third quarter of the first century B.c.° Our measure is 
apparently somewhat earlier than these coins.” It was found in the filling of a cistern 
on the north slope of the Areopagus in a group of pottery dating from the end of the 
second and the beginning of the first centuries B.c.* The abandonment and filling up 
of the cistern can safely be assigned to the general clean-up following the destruction 
of this part of the city by Sulla in 86 B.c. The handle fragment with the second copy 
of the impression was found in a disturbed filling below the northwest slope of the 
Areopagus and its context is therefore of no significance for its date. The fact that 
the two impressions, however, seem identical and perhaps from the same seal justifies 
the assumption that the pots to which they belong were contemporary. The inscription 
in which the measure is described has been fairly securely dated to the closing years 
of the second century and may, indeed, be of the year 103/2 B.c.° The pot with the 
seal, if broken in 86 B.c. (and discarded shortly thereafter) was presumably in use in 
the fifteen to twenty years immediately following the promulgation of the decree. 

According to the specifications given in the inscription (lines 21 ff.) merchants 
were to sell walnuts and the like in a pétpw ywpodvT[e] azo[y| nora ovrnpa huey |o |e- 
vixua Tpia, Twdod|[vT as TH XotvuKL TaVTN KOpvoTH Exovan TO pev [Ba] Oos SaxTihov wEVTE, 
70 6€ mAdTos To[B| x[E’A ous SaxrvdAov: The rim of our pot measures 0.02 m. in width; 
the interior depth to the outer edge of the rim is 0.103 m., to the inner edge 0.098 m. 
Thus the ratio between width of rim and depth of measure is one to five, as specified, 
while in absolute terms our vessel fits the inscription equally well inasmuch as the 
daktylos, if based on the shorter Attic foot, was the equivalent of 0.0186 m., and if 
based on the longer was 0.0204 m.”° 


One of these is cited by Pernice, Griechische Gewichte, 1894, no. 6 on p. 83 (discussed on p. 19) ; 
the other comes from the Agora (Inv. IL 315). A study of the Hellenistic weights from the Agora 
is in preparation. 

° Head, Historia Numorum?, p. 386; Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 218-227. 

7 Note that the sealings, though of the same statue, give a different representation. On the New 
Style coins the figure is shown facing left, with the left arm holding the kantharos above the lap; 
on our impressions the figure faces right and the hand holding the kantharos rests on the knee. 
Dionysos in other forms, and his symbols as well, appear on New Style coins antedating 86 B.c.; 
cf. Hesperia, X, 1941, loc. cit. For the suggested association of these symbols with particular cele- 
brations of festivals, ibid., pp. 221 ff., and Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 215 ff. 

* The pottery is similar to that published as Group E in Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 392-427 and 
there dated from the end of the second century into the early years of the first. 

Of the eight coins from our cistern, two are Greek, otherwise unidentified; two Athens, 307- 
283 B.c.; two Athens, third century; one Athens New Style, 229-30 n.c.; one Athenian cleruchy at 
Delos, post 166 8.c. The one Rhodian and sixteen Knidian stamped amphora handles have been 
classified as distinctly later than the handles from Group E, yet compatible with a date in the first 
quarter of the first century B.c. 

* Diodoros son of Theophilos of Halai (P.d. 3935) who is named in line 39 as the man in 
charge of carrying out the regulations was Harbormaster in 112/11 3.c.: 1.G., II’, 1012. Ferguson 
(Klio, IV, 1904, pp. 8-10) suggests the date 103/2 B.c. for the decree. 

*0 See Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 20, note 40; and Hesperia, Supplement V, p. 33, note 87 
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The capacity was to be three half-choinikes * of grain levelled off; but the nuts, 
which could not of course be levelled off, were to be sold heaping. On Plate 5, 1, 
our measure is filled with walnuts, heaped high as is readily possible thanks to the 
broad and slightly canted rim.” On Plate 5, 2, the same measure is filled with 
lentils levelled off to the rim. Practical experiment shows that this quantity of lentils 
corresponds closely to the capacity of some of the standard measures of the fourth 
century B.c. For the experiment, recourse was had to a plaster replica of a standard 
measure, in which the cross-bars and central supporting post were restored (Pl. 5, 
5,a"*). The lentils shown in Plate 5, 2, fill this replica to the brim, levelled off, and 
indicate both for our measure and for the fourth-century standard a volume of 
ca. 1700 cc. These two measures were then tested against the two-chous klepsydra, 
of the late fifth century B.c., found in the Agora.** The measures should have a 
capacity one fourth that of the klepsydra, three half-choinikes being the equivalent 
of six kotylai, or a half-chous. The replica of the fourth-century measure, filled and 
emptied four times with lentils, filled the klepsydra to slightly above the overflow hole. 
The three vessels when checked against each other thus correspond so closely that 
the discrepancies are negligible, and the capacity of the fruit measure is shown to be 
the three half-choinikes specified in the inscription.” 

The addendum to the inscription in which a measure marked with a lead im- 
pression and stamped pots are mentioned is unfortunately one of the most ambiguous 
parts of the text. The Greek, lines 64-67, as published in /.G., II’, from Fourmont’s 
reading, is as follows: [tod|s S€ dpxovras xphcO| a] 7G aird perp Kex|a]paypevo 


11 Note that the word yoivé is employed both to denote a specific unit and as a generic name 
for containers used as measures: the two sizes described in the inscription (the three half-choinix 
measure and the double measure) are each referred to as a choinix. 

12 Tt will be noted that our vessel differs considerably from Viedebantt’s reconstruction (Hermes, 
LI, 1916, pp. 132-135) which provided for a collar rim, thus simply increasing the capacity without 
allowing for the heaping up of the nuts. 

13 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 346-347; VI, 1937, pp. 165-166. The capacity as reported in Hesperia, 
IV, was measured without cross-bars or post. 

14 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 274-284. 

15 The capacity of the replica of the fourth-century measure and of the fruit measure, in cubic 
centimetres, is a bit larger than the six-kotyle or three half-choinix unit based on the klepsydra, 
measured with water to the overflow hole, or on the six-choinix (one chous) public measure of the 
third quarter of the fifth century B.c. found on the North Slope of the Acropolis (Hesperia, VII, 
1938, pp. 222-224). These two agree with a chous of ca. 3200 cc., so a half-chous (three half- 
choinikes) of 1600 cc. (Hultsch, Griech. und rém. Metrologie, p. 703, gives a chous of 3283 cc.). 
The lentils which fill the replica, when measured in a graduated litre measure, vary on different 
readings from 1650 cc. to 1750 cc. A public measure in the National Museum at Athens (Rev. Arch., 
1872, pp. 297-303) has a reported capacity of ca. 865 cc. (corrected figure: see Viedebantt, Fest- 
schrift Oxé, p. 135, note 1), apparently half of our replica, or a three-kotyle unit. This therefore is 
also slightly larger than the fifth-century examples noted, which would give 800 ce. for three kotylai. 

Neither the National Museum measure nor the North Slope chous is now available for testing. 
When they are again accessible it will be possible to continue this study, using a single method of 
measurement and making due allowance for the central supporting column where this should be 
restored. Meanwhile, a check of other Agora containers, both measures proper and the marked 
equivalents of measures, suggests that further correspondences may well appear. 
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TO Xapaxrnp[e| podrv[ Pdi ]@ mpos rov év TH oKia | dc, w]N wrEtov TPaTTOMeVvousS TpuaBdrov ; 
xphoba Sé Kali ras dpyas tots mpocadpayirpevors pérpol[e]s, €av wh tus T[v] TwAODYs 
tw[v i) dvovpévorv | odpaywrd wérpo xpqtra. The dpxovres of the first clause seems 
best interpreted as referring to the officials in charge of the standards, the apyat of 
the second to any of the city magistrates who was buying for the city. The only 
interpretation of the charge of three obols seems to be that it is the charge to be paid 
for validating a measure. The relationship between the ofpayior@ pétpw and the 
measure Kexapaypévw TO yapaxrnp|e| pwodrv| Bd] cannot be established from the 
text, but it seems probable that both phrases refer to the same kind of marking process. 
The fact that the two lead sealings published here are closely comparable to types 
used as additional symbols on New Style coins suggests a similar significance for 
them. On the coins these symbols change annually and are the mark of a particular 
term of office. It would seem natural to find a similar usage on contemporary weights ™ 
and measures: the lead sealings marking the term of office in which a particular 
measure was validated and specifying the individual responsible. The use of such 
sealings may have replaced the earlier custom of stamping the seal of the city (that 
is, the standard coin types) in the wet clay of the measure, as was done in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. It happens that of the many measures found thus far in the 
Agora with the stamp impressed in the clay none can be dated later than the end of 
the fourth century B.c. 

Both of our lead sealings were found outside the public square proper, in areas 
occupied by private houses, industrial establishments, and perhaps shops in Hellenistic 
and Roman times. The filling of the cistern from which the fruit measure comes 
seems quite probably to have been the debris from a shop, for in addition to the 
authorized container it also included a second measure, a fragmentary pot-base sug- 
gesting a third (Pl. 5, 5, b-c)” and two unmarked lead weights.** The second 
measure is a cylindrical pot with slightly raised flat base and no rim, recalling in shape 
the fifth and fourth century dry measures. It is of the same fabric as the fruit 
measure ; the exterior however retains flecks of black, perhaps glaze applied in bands. 
A large piece of one side is missing, so there is no way of knowing whether it had a 
lead sealing or not. Its capacity does not fit any even unit suggested by the measures 
noted here, but falls between three and four kotylai.** The capacity of the third vessel 
cannot be determined since its height is not preserved. 


*6 See above, note 5, for similar sealings on weights. 

7 Pl. 5, 5, b: Inv. P 8932. Part of one side restored in plaster. Height, 0.121 m.; diameter, 
0.12 m.; interior dimensions: diameter, 0.111 m.; depth, 0.113-0.116m. Pl. 5, 5, c: Inv. P 14,430. 
Preserved height, 0.09 m.; diameter at bottom, 0.161 m. Buff clay, unglazed except for a splash 
of dilute brown on the side and bottom. 

* Inv. IL 514 and IL 516; both are plain rectangular weights. 

*® The capacity to the brim, measured in lentils, is ca. 1000 ce. As noted above, the fruit measure 
and the fourth-century public measure give a kotyle of 275 cc. to 291 cc. The second measure from 


our cistern, then, would be too large for three kotylai (825 cc. to 873 cc.) and too small for four 
(1100 ce. to 1164 ce. ). 
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The two pots with the lead impressions, then, were probably measures used in a 
shop and validated by the responsible magistrate. The open pot with the rim is clearly 
the one used for fruit, as described in the inscription; the handle-fragment will have 
belonged to a pitcher used as a measure for liquids. The relationship between the 
fruit measure and the two earlier measures available for testing indicates that the 
Athenian units of measure remained substantially the same from the fifth century 
at least to the end of the second century z.c. 
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TERRACOTTA WELL-HEADS FROM THE 
ATHENIAN AGORA 
(PLATEs 6-8) 


ERRACOTTA well-heads, shaped like the tops of large pithoi, have long been 

familiar from representations on vases, both red-figured and black, of the archaic 
period. We are now in a position to compare these renderings not only with several 
actual pithos-tops used as well-heads * but also with drum-shaped well-heads proper, 
apparently inspired by the pithos-top type but unknown to us from representations, 
some eight of which have been identified in the Agora excavations.” 

Since all of the well-heads known to us from the vase-paintings are of the pithos- 
top type, it will be better to consider first the Agora well-heads of this type and their 
similarities with the representations on vases before going on to the drum-shaped well- 
heads which have no pictured counterparts. The six pithos-tops of the Agora which 
are catalogued below (Nos. 1-6; Pl. 6) appear actually to have been used as well- 
heads and are not merely discarded fragments of broken pithoi. In the first place, no 
fragments of the lower walls were found with the rim and neck fragments. Secondly, 
several of the rims show rope marks and in two cases the present lower edge appears 
to have been trimmed to afford an even resting surface. Our earliest pithos-top (No. 1; 
Pl. 6) comes from a well which went out of use about 550 B.c., the latest (No. 6) 
belongs to a well which was filled after the Persian invasion. Examination of the 
profiles (Pl. 6) shows that there were at least two lines of development during 
this period, although the scantiness of the material does not allow definite conclusions. 
In one line a broad rim (No. 1) becomes broader and lower (Nos. 2 and 3) while the 
top diameter decreases sharply and the ridge below the rim is dropped. The other line 
of development has its beginning in a profile (No. 4) closely related to that of No. 1, 
with the same rim-width, but with the ridge below the rim displaced to mark the 
juncture of neck and shoulder. The rim-edge of No. 4 is moulded instead of straight, 
and its top diameter is smaller than that of the successors of No. 1. This line of 
development, as seen in Nos. 5 and 6, shows a rim narrowing sharply, even to the point 
of non-existence, and more jar-like curves. 

Parallels with pithoi for all these pithos-top well-heads can be found in vase- 
paintings depicting the adventures of Heracles with Eurystheus or with Pholos, both 
of which involve pithoi.* Sketches of the pithoi which occur on four of these vases 


1 Catalogue below: Nos. 1-6; Pl. 6. 
2 Catalogue below: Nos. 7-14; Fig. 3; Pls. 7, 8. 
8 Amphorae (references to C.V.A., section III He): Louvre F 208, pl. 25 (Fig. 1a) ; Louvre 
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appear in Figure 1 and show the closeness with which the painters followed the chang- 
ing trends of the potters’ work.‘ 

' The similarities between our pithos-type well-heads and the well-heads in vase- 
paintings are not so striking, largely because the well-head representations are limited 
to a short period at the beginning of the fifth century and reflect only the contemporary 
style of pithos, whereas both the representations of pithoi in mythological scenes and 
our pithos-tops range throughout the sixth century. Drawings of well-heads, all of 
the pithos-top type, occur on one late style black-figured pelike * and on five red-figured 
cups attributed to the Brygos painter and Onesimos* (Fig. 2). These renderings 
appear to be of one type of pithos-top most closely related to our No. 3, which belongs 


Fig. 1. Pithoi represented on Vases 


F 213, pl. 26 (Fig. 1b) ; Louvre F 202, pl. 39 (Fig. 1c) ; Louvre F 59, pl. 30; Louvre F 229, pl. 43; 
British Museum B 162, pl. 28 (Fig. 1d) ; Copenhagen, Mus. Nat., pl. 107; Madrid, Mus. Arch. Nat., 
pl. 17; Villa Giulia, pl. 15; Bologna, pl. 15; Gallatin Coll., pl. 3. Also the white-ground lekythoi : 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., C.V.A., III J a, pl. 86 and Copenhagen, Mus. Nat., III H, pl. 111 and the red- 
figured stamnoi: Villa Giulia 868, C.V.A., III Ic, pl. 5 and Palermo, III Ic, pl. 40. 

4I owe the drawings for all the figures to the kindness of Hazel S. Whipple. 

5’ Berlin 3228: Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, fig. 276; Arch. Anz., 1893, p. 85, no. 16. 

® (a) Florence 76103: Rev. Arch., 1935, i, p. 201, fig. 1; J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vase- 
Painters, Oxford, 1942 (= A.R.V.), p. 252, no. 108. (6) Milan, Castello Sforzesco: Rev. Arch., 
1933, pp. 154-155; A.R.V., p. 252, no. 110. (c) Vienna, Univ.: Benndorf, Das Heroon von 
Gjélbaschi-Trysa, p. 113, fig. 117; A.R.V., p. 251, no. 92. (d) Louvre G 291: Hartwig, Meister- 
schalen, p. 259, fig. 36b; A.R.V., p. 222, no. 51. (e) Rome, Museo Artistico Industriale: Rom. 


Mitt., 1923-24, pp. 84 ff., pl. II; A.R.V., p. 222, no. 59. 
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to the very end of the sixth century. Perhaps the most interesting feature about the 
well-heads on vases is the small round hole which four out of the six show just below 


Fig. 2. Pithos-type Well-heads represented on Vases 


the rim. Such a hole, with another in the same position on the Opposite side, both cut 
in the unbaked clay, appear on all the drum-shaped well-heads in the Agora These 
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holes show no wear and so could not have been functional in any way during the use 
of the well-head as such. They may, therefore, have served as lifting holes.” And the 
representation of the hole by the vase-painters on the pithos-top type of well-head 
may have been their shorthand method of identifying the pithos-tops as well-heads. 
But the absence of the holes on the actual pithos-top well-heads in the Agora might, 
on the other hand, be accidental, since it must often have been desirable for ease of 
handling to knock small holes in the sides of the top of a broken pithos when converting 
it to a well-head. That this was not always done, however, can be assumed from the 
absence of holes on two of the vase-representations (Fig. 2). 

It may be an accident again that has deprived us of any representation of the 
drum-shaped well-head, but it is probable that this type was far less common than the 
pithos-top type and less amenable to simple and recognizable rendering. 

Of the actual drum-shaped well-heads, one, found in the Agora during the 1947 
season, belongs to the class of things inscribed with their own names and will thus 
serve as a convenient and formal introduction to the drum-shaped well-heads as a 
class. This well-head (No. 7) is fragmentary but recognizable, even without the 
inscription, from its size, heavy and clean fabric, flat projecting rim and heavy ridges, 
all of which are paralleled in our more complete examples (Pls. 7 and 8; Fig. 3). 
The letters (Fig. 4a) neatly scratched on the outside wall of the well-head but upside 
down to the well-head’s proper position, are: 12.MION TTPEAI and may be read 
to [0 |wcov zpéa<r>[os| by reference to the definition of to@y.ov as a well-head or well- 
neck in Photius and Moeris.* Although the substitution of pi for phi is not frequent, 
there are enough examples, even in fifth-century Athens, to suggest that it was a 
possible mistake for whole groups of population as well as for certain handicapped 
individuals. Visiting Cretans who had no phi may well have written pi. The Scythian 
slave in Aristophanes ° spoke a strange tongue, apparently familiar to the Athenians 
from his compatriots, in which pi’s were substituted for phi’s. There must always 
have been occasional individuals who were psilotic as the result of a speech or hearing 
defect, and so could not distinguish or reproduce the difference between pi and phi. 
And finally there was the Brygos painter, who may, as Dummler suggests,*® have 
compromised between his native beta (which he used in writing his employer’s name 
as Brygos rather than Phrygos), and the Athenian phi by using pi as inAITTIbOS, 


7 Compare the lifting holes on large stands, such as Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 184-185, pl. LXV, 
nos. 2-3. This stand comes from the same well as our No. 7. It is possible, of course, that the holes 
served either to hold the knotted end of the draw-rope or to provide attachment for the lid. But 
the lack of any trace of wear on these holes and the careless way in which the draw-rope drags 
its knotted end on the ground in the vase-paintings suggests that their primary purpose was as 
lifting holes. 

8 Photius, s.v. toOmu0v ro rot dpéaros weproropuov and Moeris, s.v. to@piov: ’Arrixds, mepiotdpuov 
}} ppedriov, “EAAnvucds. Cf. also Hesychius, s. v. 

® Thesmoph., 1007: ép’, eyo “Ewlyxe roppos, tva mvAd&e cou. 

10 Berl. philol. W ochenschr., 1888, p. 20. 
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NIKOMIFE, PIVON, SONNID.* Furthermore, the forms of the letters on the well- 
head, as also the context in which it was found, indicate a date not later than the 
middle of the sixth century B.c., so that some fluidity in alphabetic concepts is to 


be expected. 


Fig. 3. Drum-shaped Well-heads: Profiles of Nos. 7-14 


The fact that the graffito is upside down on the well-head makes it likely that 
it is the work of an idle and perhaps ignorant scribbler leaning negligently over the 
well and practising his new-learned alphabet by scratching the first thing that came 
into his head. The failure to complete the inscription might well be the result of a 
peremptory summons from indoors to the idler, child or slave, in the courtyard. The 
other graffito on the well-head (Fig. 4b), this time right-side up and somewhat more 
neatly scratched, adds a name to our information about this sixth-century household. 


** London E 68, A.R.V., p. 247, no. 21. No phi appears on the Brygos painter’s vases. Another 
cup (Florence 3949, 4.R.V., p. 251, no. 74) has ANSI! issuing from the mouth of a youth ; 
it is probably an address to the beloved: ide xal [.... 
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Eukles, a name which is early enough to be connected with Homer.” and which occurs 
in Athens as early as the first half of the fifth century,’* may be that of the well- 
head’s owner. 

The eight drum-shaped well-heads from the Agora were found in fragments in 
eight different wells, all but one of which went out of use before or at the time of the 
Persian invasion; the exception appears to have been in use after the first quarter 
of the fifth century. Between the first two, which must be dated by their accompanying 


Fig. 4. Graffiti on fragmentary Well-head No. 7 


pottery to the first half of the sixth century, and No. 13, which belongs to the last 
quarter of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth century, there is a period of fifty 
years. During this time the basic form remains the same, and the line of development 
which may be traced (p. 120, below) is concerned only with details. The explanation 
of the sameness must lie in the singleness of the well-head’s function; once that 
function had been fulfilled there was little room for variation and modification as long 
as the well-head was conceived as a pithos-top substitute adapting the pithos to a 


12 Suidas, s. v. “Ounpos. 
18 Kirchner, Prosop. Att., No. 5701. 
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specialized function. The basic form shared by all seven is as follows: a cylindrical 
drum tapering toward the top with a slight thickening of the wall to forma base-collar 
and to strengthen the lower part of the wall; a fairly wide projecting rim, flat on top; 
a band of three heavy ridges to reinforce the wall in its upper part; two small round 
holes on opposite sides slightly below the rim, cut in the clay before firing; very heavy 
fabric but fine clean clay, often with a slip on the outside and with dull or dilute black 
glaze on the top of the rim, on the ridged band and base-collar. The height ranges 
from 0.40 m. to 0.45 m., the inside diameter at the mouth from 0.46 m. to 0.48 m., and 
the inside diameter at the base from 0.52 m. to 0.60 m. 

The eighth well-head, which was apparently in use considerably later than the 
other seven, differs from them in the following respects: the base-collar has vanished 
leaving only a slight thickening in the lowest part of the wall; the projecting rim is 
wider; there is no ridged band, but three shallow grooves in its place; beneath the 
rim there are four holes instead of two, and they are almost triangular instead of 
round; the fabric is heavy, but the clay is coarse and gritty, and there is no trace of 
slip or glaze. 

Examination of the eight well-heads shows that some variations are irrelevant 
and immaterial while others point to a definite line of development (Fig. 3). The 
significant criteria on which the relative dating within the series was based and the 
numbers 7 to 14 were assigned are: the distance of the ridged band from the rim,” 
the height of the base-collar, the overhang of the rim, and the diameter of the lifting 
hole, in all of which the development follows a single line. This development is similar 
to that of the pithos-top well-heads Nos. 1-3, and the closeness between No. 1 and 
Nos. 7 and 8 suggests that the cylindrical well-head type had its origin in the early 
sixth century from just such a pithos type. 

The continuity of form and tradition exemplified by our eight well-heads is 
emphasized by a comparison between them and two terracotta curbs of the Hellenistic 
period which have been recently identified in the Agora. These Hellenistic curbs 
differ from the earlier group not only in their total conception, which appears to have 
been inspired by the contemporary stone curbs,”* but also in size and details: the 
diameters, both top and bottom, are smaller by about twenty-five and fifteen percent; 
the rim has its parallels not in pottery but in the mouldings of architectural members; 
there are no lifting holes; and the fabric is coarse. Their function, also, appears to 
differ, since both of our examples were found in cisterns and their smaller diameter 


**In addition to the ridged band, Nos. 1 and 2 have a single ridge just below the rim; this 
vanishes as the ridged band moves up in the later examples. 
_ Nos. 15 and 16; Fig. 5; Pl. 7. I am indebted to G. Roger Edwards who made the 
identification and forwarded complete notes and descriptions for incorporation in this article. To 
Professor Oscar Broneer I owe permission to reproduce the photograph of the limestone curb in 
Corinth (Pl. 7). 


** Cf. Délos, VIII, Le Quartier du Theatre, Pl. LXII, E. 
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is much more suitable for the comparatively narrow neck of the stuccoed, flask-shaped 
cistern than for a well-mouth which would have had to be dangerously and unstably 
contracted from the shaft-diameter of a meter or more to support the smaller curb. 
Therefore, although the manufacture of terracotta curbs may have continued uninter- 
rupted from the Pre-Persian period through the first half of the third century B.c., 
the obvious relationship of our Hellenistic examples to stone curbs excludes them from 
our group of pithos-inspired well-heads.” 

The development and relative chronological order of the sixth- and fifth-century 
well-heads, as established on the basis of their form and structure, can be tested by 
the independent evidence of the wells’ contents. Nos. 7, 8, and 14 were given their 
places in our list from the dates of their wells, so a check will be profitable only in the 
other five cases; of these, four wells include pottery down to the first quarter of the 


Fig. 5. Hellenistic Curbs: Profiles of 
Nos. 15 and 16 


fifth century and seem to have gone out of use with the Persian destruction ; the fifth 
(No. 13) went out of use in the second half of the sixth century. But since there is 
no way of knowing a well-head’s life-span, or of learning from the time the well went 


17 For terracotta well-heads in Pompeii cf. von Rohden, Die antiken Terrakotten von Pompeu, 
p. 5, pl. XXVII; Winter and Pernice, 7 ellenistische Kunst in Pompeti, V; Pernice, Hellenistische 
Tische, Zisternenmiindungen, etc., p. 16, no. 2. 
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out of use the exact period during which the well-head crowned the well, it is possible 
that Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12, which come from wells which went out of use in 480 B.c., 
are earlier than No. 7, whose well was closed in the second half of the sixth century. 
Such a supposition becomes more credible when it is observed that the pithos-top well- 
head No. 3, found in the well once crowned by well-head No. 10, is dated late in the 
series of pithos-tops (see above, p. 114) and so may well have served as No. 10’s 
successor in the latter part of the sixth and early fifth century. 

The problem of how the well-heads topped well-shafts which tend to be some 
0.40-0.50 m. greater in diameter ** than the bases of the well-heads is worth con- 
sidering both for itself and for the light it sheds on the comparatively short vogue 
of the terracotta well-head. No help is forthcoming from the vase-paintings on this 
point, inasmuch as the well-heads on the vases are always cut off above their bases. 
Less help than might be expected from their number comes from the wells of the 
Agora, because in many cases their mouths were destroyed by filling and building 
operations subsequent to their abandonment. In most cases the wells now appear as 
simple circular rockcut shafts, often with hand or foot holds neatly gouged out of the 
walls. Only in three sixth-century wells is sufficient of the upper part preserved to 
provide any useful data: 


1) The well below the Tholos,*® which is curbed with small polygonal masonry 
throughout its depth with an inside diameter of 0.70 m. in its depths and 0.60 m. at its 
mouth. Such a curb would be ideal for supporting a terracotta well-head with a base 
diameter of 0.68m. A section of this well topped by well-head No. 10 is given in 
Figure 6; although the well-head seems to sit precariously, it is not likely that the 
diameter of the shaft at its mouth was smaller than the base diameter of the well-head, 
since pots could so easily be broken on a ledge jutting out. It is probable that the base 
of the well-head was packed around with sand or pebbles to hold it firmly in place. 

2) A second well faced with stones throughout was found in the residential area 
on the west slope of the Areopagus; here the inside diameter is 0.70 m. at the preserved 
top and 1.00 m. at bottom, and the curbing is 0.40 m. thick. 

3) The third curbed well * differs from the other two in having its shaft faced 
with stones only above the bedrock; the mouth itself, however, is not preserved. 


As far as other sixth-century wells are concerned, the footholds scooped out of 
the bedrock walls in many of the shafts, and the lack of tumbled masonry in the well- 
fills suggest that the latter method of curbing may have been more frequent ** and 


** Sixth- and fifth-century well-shafts in the Agora vary from 0.90 to 1.20 m. in diameter ; this 
was a minimum diameter for convenient digging. The well-head, on the other hand, needed to be 
large enough only to admit the water-jar and, very occasionally, a man, 

19 Hesperia, Suppl. IV, p. 25, fig. 20. 

*° It was from this well that the pithos-top well-head No. 1 came. Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 247 ff 

*1 It is not paradoxical to assume that the method employed in one out of our three cases ae 
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Fig. 6. Section of drum-shaped Well-head on curbed Well 
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that only in a public building or wealthy establishment could the elaborate curbing 
throughout be undertaken. Thus we have as the most likely underpinnings for our 
terracotta well-heads a curbing such as that illustrated in Figure 6 or one built up 
on top of the bedrock shaft, continuing the shaft walls upward and gradually con- 
tracting from the shaft diameter of 1.00 m.-1.20m. to a top diameter of 0.60 m.- 
0.70 m. on which the terracotta well-head was set. 

Of the fifth-century wells cleared in the Agora, the three which are preserved 
complete both as to shaft and mouth present an entirely different picture from those 
of the sixth century. The mouths are composed not of small stones, built into a well, 
but of large blocks suitable for supporting the stone or marble well-heads (puteals ) 
familiar from a later age with or without a windlass. And here we have reason enough 
for the disappearance of the pithos-inspired terracotta well-heads. Either the curbing 
of small stones proved unsatisfactory or the greater resources of the fifth century 
made a more elaborate structure possible and desirable. The use of large stone blocks 
to outline the well-mouths and the employment of tiles as well-lining tended to take 
the well out of the potter’s sphere and subject it to architectural treatment. The new 
capping blocks served as foundations for stone windlass scaffolds and demanded 
equally solid and imposing stone puteals. When expense was a major consideration, 
the puteal may have been made from terracotta,” but for the harmony of the whole 
it would take its form from the stone puteal. Although the available material is not 
adequate to demonstrate more specifically the development of well-curbs in the periods 
following the Persian wars, the absence of well-heads in vase-paintings after the first 
quarter of the fifth century seems to confirm the apparent break in the terracotta 
well-head tradition, which had flourished throughout the sixth century. 

The group of potters’ well-heads from the Agora adds still another detail to our 
knowledge of the domestic life of early Athens, another evidence of the potters’ varied 
skill, and another link between representations on vases and reality. 


TERRACOTTA WELL-HEADS FROM THE AGORA 


CATALOGUE 


1, Inv. P 12,497 (Pl. 6). From a well on 
the lower slopes of the Areopagus in use during 
the third quarter of the sixth century. The 
well-head did not, however, crown this well 
since it was found above the level of the period- 
of-use in earth which had been brought from 


elsewhere to fill the well in the third quarter 
of the century. Cf. Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 
255 ff. This is the well referred to above (p. 
122) as preserving part of a built facing above 
bedrock. Preserved height, 0.16 m.; estimated 
top diameter, 0.70 m.; rim width, 0.07 m. 


the more frequent, since it happens to be the method and construction most susceptible of complete 
destruction either at the time of the well’s abandonment or in subsequent leveling for foundations. 

** Terracotta puteals similar to our Hellenistic curbs and to their own neighboring stone puteals 
were found in Pompeii. Von Rohden, Die antiken Terrakotten von Pompeu, pp. 5 ff., pl. XXVII. 
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Two joining fragments preserve almost half 
the rim and neck including the heavy ridge at 
the base of the neck and the beginning of the 
flare toward the shoulder. The projecting rim 
is flat on top. The clay is rather coarse, fired 
red to brown at the surface, grey at the core; 
unglazed. 


2. Inv. P 14696 (Pl. 6). From a well on the 
lower north slope of the Acropolis in use during 
the second half of the sixth century. Preserved 
height, 0.43m.; top diameter, 0.56m.; rim 
width, 0.09 m. 

Many fragments preserve most of the rim 
and neck with part of the shoulder. The pro- 
jecting rim is flat on top with a ridge at its 
outer edge. The wide neck forms a continuous 
curve with the shoulder, around which run 
three heavy, notched ridges. The clay is red 
and micaceous; there is no glaze. 


3. Inv. P 13,871 (Pl. 6). From a well on 
the north slope of the Acropolis in use during 
the late sixth century. See Hesperia, VIII, 
1939, p. 233, fig. 30 for one of the vases from 
this well. Preserved height, 0.23 m.; top diame- 
ter, 0.56 m.; rim width, 0.085 m. 

Several fragments preserve most of rim and 
neck; the gaps have been filled in with plaster. 
The projecting rim is flat; the neck is straight, 
without trace of shoulder-spring. The clay is 
coarse and reddish; there is no glaze. 


4. Inv. P 13,744 (Pl. 6). From a well on the 
lower north slope of the Acropolis in use during 
the late sixth century. Preserved height, 0.44 
m.; top diameter, 0.51m.; bottom diameter, 
0.70 m.; rim width, 0.07 m. 

The whole upper body with neck and rim are 
fairly complete with the missing bits restored 
in plaster. The present baseline shows traces 
of careful chipping. The projecting rim is flat 
on top with a double torus along the outside 
edge. The neck is slightly‘concave with a ridge 
at the base above the sloping shoulder. The clay 
is brown at the surface, pink at the core, with 
grit throughout, but well-finished on the surface. 


5. Inv. P 13,770 (Pl. 6). From a well on the 
lower north slope of the Acropolis in use during 
the third quarter of the sixth century. Pre- 
served height, 0.30 m.; top diameter, 0.62 m.; 
rim width, 0.04m. See Hesperia, VIII, 1939, 
pp. 231-2, figs. 28 and 29 for other objects from 
this well. 

Many fragments make up most of the rim, 
neck and shoulder. The neck flares above to 
form a plain flat rim, the inner edge of which 
is scored with rope marks. Below, the neck 
merges into the shoulder which is chipped off 
neatly at its lower preserved edge. The clay is 
reddish-brown and micaceous; there is no glaze. 


6. Inv. P 13,774 (Pl. 6). From a well on 
the lower north slope of the Acropolis, in use 
into the early fifth century B.c. See Hesperia, 
VIII, 1939, p. 235, fig. 32 for one of the vases 
from this well. Preserved height, 0.335 m.; top 
diameter, 0.565 m.; rim width, 0.055 m. 
Several fragments preserve most of mouth 
and neck, strengthened with plaster. The flar- 
ing rim is flat on top and finished with a groove 
on its outer face. The clay is reddish brown at 
the surface, grey at the core; there is no glaze. 


1. lav. P 18,276: (Pl. 8; Figs.13, 4). Fromja 
pit-well on the lower west slopes of the Areo- 
pagus, used for only a short period and filled 
largely from the digging of its successor, the 
well from which No. 8 came. Preserved height, 
0.265 m.; estimated top diameter, 0.60 m.; rim 
width, 0.06 m.; distance from top to ridge band, 
0.18 m.; diameter of handhold, 0.04 m. 

Many fragments mend up to four which pre- 
serve part of the rim with hand-hold below and 
part of the side-wall with ridge below rim and 
a series of three ridges lower down. Flat, pro- 
jecting rim. Fairly fine Attic clay, well-polished, 
with traces of dilute glaze on the top of the rim 
and on the ridge-band. 

Graffito on fragment (a), upside down: 
io [O]puov mpéa<t> [os]. 

Graffito on fragment (0b), right side up: 
Bixrés. 
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8. Inv. P 18,853 (Pl. 8; Fig. 3). From a 
well neighboring that in which No. 7 was found, 
and succeeding it; in use till the middle of the 
sixth century. Preserved height, 0.29 m.; top 
diameter, 0.60 m.; rim width, 0.065 m.; dis- 
tance from top to ridge band, 0.14 m.; diameter 
of handhold, 0.04 m. 

Several joining fragments preserve three- 
fourths of the rim, parts of two opposite hand- 
holds, and part of the wall. The projecting rim 
is flat on top, concave on its outer edge, and the 
transition from rim to wall is effected by a 
heavy ridge like that in No. 7. Attic clay with 
black glaze on rim and ridge-band. 


9. Inv. P 11,060 (Pl. 8; Fig. 3). From a well 
on the southeast slope of Kolonos Agoraios 
filled with debris from the Persian sack of 
479 B.c. Preserved height, 0.17 m.; top diame- 
ter, 0.60 m.; rim width, 0.07 m.; distance from 
top to ridge band, 0.12 m.; diameter of hand- 
hold, 0.05 m. 

Most of the rim is preserved with two hand- 
holds below, and the upper part of the wall 
down to topmost ridge on band. Projecting rim 
is flat on top and shows overhang at outer edge. 
Clay and glaze are the same as Nos. 7 and 8. 


10. Inv. A957 (Pl. 7; Fig. 3). From a well 
on the north slope of the Acropolis which con- 
tained material from the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies but was not closed till early in the fifth 
century. Height, 0.44 m. ; top diameter, 0.60 m. ; 
bottom diameter, 0.68 m.; width of rim, 0.065 
m.; distance from top to ridge band, 0.11 m.; 
base collar height, 0.12 m.; diameter of hand- 
hold, 0.05 m. 

Many fragments preserve most of rim and 
three-fourths of walls, with profile complete. 
The whole is restored in plaster. Flat project- 
ing rim with pronounced overhang. Two hand- 
holds below rim; lower wall thickened to form 
base-collar. Clean Attic clay; good dull black 
glaze on rim top, ridge-band, and base-collar. 


11. Inv. A1112 (Pl. 7; Fig. 3). From a well 
in use during the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries, just outside the southwest entrance 


to the market square. Height, 0.40m.; top 
diameter, 0.64 m. ; base diameter, 0.58 m. ; width 
of rim, 0.06 m. ; distance from top to ridge band, 
0.09 m. ; height of base collar, 0.11 m.; diameter 
of hand-hold, 0.055 m. 

Many fragments preserve most of the well- 
head; restored in plaster. Projecting rim flat 
on one side of the well-head but bent down on 
the other. Hand-holes, band of ridges and base 
collar are all present. The clay is fairly fine, 
brown to dark grey in color; black glaze on the 
base-collar and ridge-band. 


12. Inv. P 8887 (Pl. 8; Fig. 3). From a well 
used during the latter part of the sixth century. 
Preserved height, 0.37 m.; base diameter, 0.67 
m.; height of base collar, 0.06 m. 

Complete base collar is preserved, and parts 
of the wall up to the ridge band. The clay is 
buff, and the glaze on collar and ridges is fired 
red and black. 


13. Inv. A1111 (PI. 8; Fig. 3). From a well 
close to that in which No. 11 was found. Pre- 
served height, 0.17 m.; base diameter, 0.61 m.; 
height of base collar, 0.06 m. 

Five joining pieces preserve most of the 
circumference of the base collar and lower wall ; 
the top is entirely missing. Orange-red, rather 
coarse clay with traces of black glaze on the 
base-collar. 


14. Inv. A 1104 (Pl. 8; Fig. 3). From a well 
south of the market square, abandoned in the 
third quarter of the fifth century. Height, 
0.44 m.; estimated top diameter, 0.73 m.; esti- 
mated base diameter, 0.70 m.; width of rim, 
0.10 m.; height of base collar, 0.015 m.; width 
of hand-hold, 0.04 m. 

Several joining fragments preserve only one- 
fifth of the well-head, but the profile is com- 
plete. The flat projecting rim is very broad and 
overhangs slightly. The base of the wall is 
slightly thickened. Three wide but shallow 
grooves go around the wall below the rim. 
There are remains of two triangular hand-holds 
suggesting by their position that the well-head 
originally had four. Coarse red clay; no glaze. 
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15. dove A 41S. (PL 7; Fig, 5). From a 
cistern in use during the second half of the 
fourth century. Height, 0.444 m.; top diame- 
ter, 0.537 m. 

About two-thirds of the circumference is 
preserved, with parts of all elements. The whole 
is restored in plaster. The profile is spreading, 
with heavy mouldings around the base and 
lighter around the top. Bottom: ovolo sur- 
mounted by a cavetta; top: ovolo around lip, 
and beneath it a moulding not preserved, border 
above and below by a set of double roundels. 
A vertical hole 0.008 m. in diameter is pierced 
through the outer edge of the top moulding, 
possibly to secure the cover. Very friable 
pinkish-buff clay with grits, unglazed. 
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16. Inv. P 4072 a-c and P 4073 (Fig.5). From 
a cistern in use during the first half of the third 
century B.c. P4072: (a) preserved height, 
0.108 m.; (b) 0.142 m.; (c) 0.079 m.; estimated 
diameter, 0.562 m.; P4073, preserved height, 
0.155 m.; estimated diameter, 0.63 m. 

P 4072 a-c are from the rim, and P4073 
from the base, of the curb. P 4072 a was pub- 
lished in Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 344, B42; 
P 4073, ibid., B43. Comparison with No. 15 
makes certain the identification as a curb. The 
estimated diameters of P 4072 and P 4073 indi- 
cate that the curb from which they came had 
a spreading profile resembling that of No. 15. 
The height restored in the accompanying Figure 
5 is intended to be only suggestive, since it is 
not possible to arrive at an accurate estimate 
with so irregular a curve in profile. 
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THE ROUTE OF PAUSANIAS IN THE 
ATHENIAN AGORA 


( PLATE 9} 


HE TRAVELLER Pausanias who visited Athens shortly before the middle of 

the second century of our era has left us a more or less systematic description 
of the city including its main square, the Agora. As in the case of other ancient sites, 
his description of the Agora, although sometimes vague and often far briefer than 
we could have wished, is none the less of the greatest value, and we must confess that 
without it we would be hard put to identify the remains of the buildings that have been 
found with those known from other ancient sources to have existed in the Agora. 

Pausanias’ description, which is contained in chapters 3-17 of his first book, is 
indeed sufficiently precise and methodical to have tempted many scholars to make 
conjectural restorations of the Agora before even a single stone of any of its buildings 
had been uncovered. Now that the excavations of the American School of Classical 
Studies have revealed about three quarters of the Agora, excepting only its north 
side, we may actually trace Pausanias’ route on a plan of the Agora as it was in his 
day (Fig. 1).* 

Pausanias, coming from the Dipylon gate and ascending the broad dromos with 
stoas bordering it on both sides (2, 4) entered the Agora at its northwest corner. He 
proceeded southward along its west side, mentioning the various buildings in order 
as he saw them, until he reached the Tholos (3, 1-5, 1). The Tholos is a fixed point, 
and working backwards from it in Pausanias’ account we are able to identify with 
certainty all the buildings as far as the Stoa of Zeus, the portico with projecting wings. 
The only serious topographical problem that remains on the west side of the Agora 
is whether this portico also bore the name Royal Stoa, or whether the Royal Stoa 
was a separate building adjoining it on the north. Only further excavation beyond 
the Athens-Piraeus electric railway, which now forms the northern boundary of the 
excavations, can give a final answer to this problem.” 


*In what follows references to the text of Pausanias are given to chapter and section only, 
Book I being understood in each case. 

* On the topography of the West Side of the Agora, see especially H. A. Thompson, H esperia, 
VI, 1937, pp. 1-226 and Supplement IV especially pp. 147 ff. The latest article is R. Martin’s in 
B.C.H., LXVI-LXVII, 1942-43, pp. 274 ff. where references to recent literature will be found. 
The view that the Stoa with the projecting wings was called both the Stoa of Zeus and the Royal 
Stoa is maintained by both Thompson and Martin. There are, however, certain indications which 
suggest that the north side of the Agora may lie far enough to the north of the Stoa with the 
projecting wings to leave room for another building, which would then be a separate Royal Stoa. 
It has been so restored on the accompanying plan; see also J. Travlos’ article in Hesperia, Supple- 
ment VIII. 
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After the Tholos Pausanias mentions the statues of the Eponymous Heroes 
which, in accordance with his text as it has been transmitted to us, are to be sought 
higher up, dvwrépw (5,1). The excavations, however, have revealed no suitable place 
for a large group of statues “higher” than the Tholos although bedrock has been 
exposed over a wide area. Furthermore, the area that can be described as higher than 
the Tholos is now seen to be outside the Agora, whereas the Eponymous Heroes, as 
we shall see, were undoubtedly in the square itself and in one of its most frequented 
parts.” We may therefore emend dvwrépw to dmwrépw and look for the Eponymous 
Heroes somewhere in the Agora near the Tholos. The other two passages in ancient 
authors which give us clues as to the location of the Eponymous Heroes also point 
to the same spot. Aristotle (Constitution of Athens, 53, 4) speaks of them as “ in 
front of the Bouleuterion,” and the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Peace (line 1183) 
places them by the Prytanikon or Tholos precinct.t All this accords well with what 
we are told of the general character and functions of the statues of the Eponymous 
Heroes. 

The Eponymous Heroes were the legendary and later the honorary founders 
of the Attic tribes. Originally ten in number from the time of the reforms of Kleis- 
thenes at the end of the sixth century B.c., they became successively twelve in 307/6 
B.c., thirteen about 224/3 B.c., eleven in 201 B.c., twelve in 200 B.c., and thirteen 
again in 127 a.p. Public notices of various sorts were posted up near them—drafts 
of laws, lists of persons to be called up for military service, and the like.* Presumably, 
therefore, they stood in a frequented part of the Agora near the main government 
buildings which are now known to be at the southwest corner of the square. Have 
the excavations revealed a suitable place for them in this area? 

One of the first structures to appear in the course of the excavations was a long, 
narrow fenced peribolos or “ periphragma’” which was uncovered during the first 
season’s work in 1931. A detailed architectural study of this structure by Richard 
Stillwell was published in Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 137-139, but no identification was 
suggested. The annual report on the year’s work (ibid., p. 106) simply says that it 
cannot be the Stoa of the Herms. Since then the structure has not been mentioned 
although it has appeared on all the general plans of the Agora, usually labelled “‘ Fenced 
Peribolos.” As the work of clearing the ancient Agora progressed, however, and as 


8 There is no need to consider the small subsidiary and unfrequented square west of the Tholos 
and south of the Bouleuterion, and indeed no suitable foundation for a large group of statues has 
come to light there: Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 167-171; cf. Hesperia, Supplement IV, pp. 149-150. 

4 The text of the scholiast reads zapa Upuraveiov, ““ by the Prytaneion,” but this is obviously out 
of the question as the Prytaneion was located far away on the northern slopes of the Acropolis. We 
must suppose that the rare and unusual word II[pvravxey originally stood here, or in the source from 
which the scholiast drew his information, and that it was changed, whether deliberately or by 
accident, to the more familiar Hputaveiov. This has already been suggested in Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
pp. 471-472; cf. also Hesperia, Supplement IV, pp. 44, 147, 149, 151. 

5 References will be found in Judeich, Topographie’, p. 348, and Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, II, 


pp. 388-390. 
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Fig. 1. The Route of Pausanias in the Athenian Agora 
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more and more buildings were identified with certainty, it became increasingly clear 
that the ‘‘ Fenced Peribolos ” must be the place where the Eponymous Heroes stood, 
and accordingly it has been so marked on several general plans that have appeared 
since the war.° 

Architecturally this structure suits the Eponymous Heroes nicely. It is a long 
narrow rectangle, and in the top of the outer foundation is a series of rectangular 
cuttings for posts.” Some of the actual posts with cuttings for horizontal wooden 
rails have been found in the neighborhood, and there are also some pieces of stone 
capping blocks. The outer foundation thus clearly supported a fence. Within, part 
of a single long row of blocks is preserved. This would serve well as part of the basis 
for the support of a row of statues enclosed by the fence. The fence itself, with its 
wooden bars, would be convenient for affixing notices on wooden or bronze tablets.* 

The remains indicate that the length of the enclosure was at one time increased 
from about eighteen and a half to about twenty-one meters. This was undoubtedly 
done at a time when a new tribe, hence a new statue, was added. This particular 
addition may be assigned to about the year 125 a.p. when the tribe Hadrianis was 
added, for one of the blocks in its foundation is a re-used inscribed statue base, 
originally set up in the archonship of Demetrius, 50/49 B.c.° Other alterations can 
also be observed, but further study is required before their date and their exact nature 
and extent can be determined. 

We may therefore imagine the statues of the Eponymous Heroes of the Attic 
tribes standing in a long row within a fenced enclosure in the southwest corner of the 
main Agora square in front of the principal Government buildings, Bouleuterion, 
Tholos, Metroon and Civic Offices, a spot which must have been one of the busiest 
and most frequented in the whole city. 

After leaving the Tholos, then, we see that Pausanias turned back northward 
along the opposite side of the street which he had just ascended. He passed the Epony- 
mous Heroes (5, 1) and then several statues, including that of Demosthenes (Sie); 
before reaching the temple of Ares which was near it (8, 4). We are told elsewhere ” 
that the statue of Demosthenes was also near the altar of the Twelve Gods, a point 
which is now securely fixed by Leagros’ dedication still to be seen in situ just outside 
its peribolos.” There is thus no doubt that the large building south of the Peribolos 
of the Twelve Gods is the Temple of Ares.” 


°E. g. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pl. XLIX. It is also referred to as the Peribolos of the Eponymous 


Heroes in Miss Crosby’s and Mr. Travlos’ articles which appear in Hesperia, Supplement VIII. 
Cf. also F. Robert, Thyméle, p. 136, note 2. 


" See detailed plan, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 137. 

* A Pompeian wall painting illustrates a group of people reading notices attached to the fronts 
of a series of statue bases. Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, p. 56, fig. 17. 

° Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 71. 

10 [Plutarch], Vit. X Orat., 847 a. 

1 On the Peribolos of the Twelve Gods see Miss Crosb 
cf. also Hesperia, XV1, 1947, pp. 198 f. 

** On the Temple of Ares see Hesperia, IX, 1940, Dp tr, 


y's study in Hesperia, Supplement VIII; 
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After mentioning several other statues around the Temple of Ares (8, 4), 
Pausanias next noted the statues of the Tyrannicides, Harmodios and Aristogeiton, 
not far off, ov réppw (8, 5), and went from there to the Odeion (8, 6). Although 
we cannot yet point to the exact spot where the Tyrannicides stood, it is significant 
that an inscribed fragment from one of their bases was found in a late wall just east 
of the Temple of Ares and north of the Odeion."* This location also checks with the 
description in Arrian’s Anabasis (III, 16, 8) where they are said to be in the Kera- 
meikos (Agora) on the way up to the Acropolis, about opposite the Metroon. 

The Odeion itself (8, 6) with its well-preserved orchestra may be regarded as a 
fixed point.” Pausanias entered the building (14, 1), where he noted among other 
things a statue of Dionysos worth seeing, and probably left it by its southern entrance, 
passing through the great Middle Stoa without mentioning it, to visit the fountain 
called Enneakrounos near by, mAnoiov (14, 1). 

The location of this fountain has been one of the most vexed problems in Athenian 
topography,” but the question may at last be considered solved by the discovery only 
a short distance from the Odeion, at the southwest corner of the Agora (and actually 
facing on the square itself prior to the construction of the Middle Stoa), of a fountain 
house which is undoubtedly that mentioned by Pausanias.* This building was dis- 
covered in 1934, but it has not yet been thoroughly excavated or studied.** We may 
therefore state briefly the reasons for identifying it as a fountain house. 

First and foremost, we may point out that to this day a small but perennial spring 
of water comes to the surface at the south side of the building. This natural spring 
may be the original Kallirrhoe.** The flow of the spring is very small, however, and 
when the Peisistratids built the fountain house with the nine spouts in front of it, 
they had to reinforce the supply by bringing water from elsewhere. This was done 
by a conduit made of large poros blocks with a water channel cut in their upper surface 
which enters the building at its southeast corner. This conduit has been traced some 
meters to the south. Although the exact interior arrangement of the fountain house 
is still uncertain, we may point out that at its northwest corner part of a water basin 
belonging to its latest period is preserved, the joints between the blocks made water 
tight with cement. Other blocks with waterproof stucco of an earlier period have 


18 Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 355 fi, 

14 A full publication of this building is being prepared by H. A. Thompson and will appear in 
Hesperia shortly. Meanwhile, consult Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 200 ff. where earlier references 
will be found. aii 

15 He also fails to mention the other two great Hellenistic colonnades, the Stoa of Attalos and 
the South Stoa. 

16 Judeich, Topographie*, pp. 193 ff. ; 

17 Tt will also be that mentioned by Thucydides, IT, 15: 

18 Preliminary notices: Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 360; VI, 1937, 3-4, 222; Supplement IV, 105 ff.; 
XI, 1942, 260. ; as : 

19 Thucydides, II, 15. The Kallirrhoe in the Ilissos valley near the Olympieion will have been 


another spring of the same name. 
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been found in the vicinity of the building. A large stone drain leads off to the north 
from the northwest corner of the building. We may note further that the whole 
building is set quite low, well below the contemporary ground level. 


There is as yet no very precise archaeological evidence for dating the original 
construction of the fountain house, but many blocks of Kara limestone which certainly 
belong to it have been found in the neighborhood. This stone was a favorite building 
material in the archaic period and would be suitable in a building erected by the 
Peisistratids. 

Above the Fountain House, Pausanias continues (14, 1), are two temples, one 
of Demeter and Kore, the other of Triptolemos; the Athenian Eleusinion. Above our 
fountain house, although to be sure at some distance from it, the excavations have 
revealed a part of this famous sanctuary. East of the Panathenaic Street, about half 
way between the Agora and the Acropolis, part of a large peribolos has been discovered, 
and in it the foundations for a small temple of the archaic period.” From this area 
have come dozens of inscribed marbles bearing dedications to the Eleusinian goddesses 
or known to have been set up in their sanctuary and also several pieces of sculpture 
with Eleusinian subjects.** This in itself is not conclusive since the Valerian Wall 
passes through this area and it might be argued that when this section of the wall 
was built material was brought from the Eleusinion some distance away. Fortunately, 
however, the marbles are tied to the spot by five votive deposits full of kernoi, vases 
peculiar to the worship of Demeter and Kore, which have been discovered in pits in 
bed-rock in this area.” 


The archaeological evidence for the location of the Eleusinion is thus conclusive. 
The literary evidence is no less so. Although Pausanias’ “‘ above the Fountain House ”’ 
is a rather loose way of defining the position of the Eleusinion, other ancient texts 
are more precise. Clement of Alexandria * and an Athenian inscription * place it 
below the Acropolis. The Panathenaic ship on its way from the Agora to the Acropolis 
passed the Eleusinion,” and quite apart from the fact that our site is on the direct 
road between the two places, we are assured that this is indeed the Panathenaic Street 


* Cf. the plan Hesperia, IX, 1940, plate I at p. 308. The temple is no. 19, labelled archaic 
building. North of it the northwest corner of the peribolos is shown, partly overlaid by the Valerian 
Wall. The number 25 on this plan marks the spot where the kernoi mentioned below were found. 
The sanctuary unfortunately runs out to the east under the unexcavated blocks of houses so that 
only a part of it is available for excavation and study. 

* Some of these are published or mentioned in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207 ff. We may now 
add the thirty-one fragments of boustrophedon inscriptions, sacral texts connected with the Eleu- 
sinian cult, all but five of which were found in the area in question. They have been published in 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 88 ff., by Miss L. H. Jeffery. Cf. also the inscription published in 
Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 265 ff. 

** A few are illustrated in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 209, fig. 8; cf. fig. 7. 

28 Protrep., 13. 

pets, Le LOSS, 

#5 Philostratos, Vit. Soph., II, 1, 5. 
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by an inscription cut in large letters on a bastion of the Acropolis which would have 
been clearly visible as one ascended the street (Plate 9). Xenophon’s account 


ie This inscription has been mentioned in H esperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207 and 223, and its position 
1s indicated on the plan, ibid., p. 222, fig. 18. It has also been mentioned in Hesperia, XII, 1943, 
p. 238, and XV, 1946, p. 85. The text, however, has not been published. 

The inscription was first noticed on the afternoon of June 12, 1937, by the late Arthur W. 
Parsons, the archaeologist then in charge of Section OA on the northwest slope of the Acropolis. 
At this season of the year the late afternoon sun swings far around to the northwest and at a 
certain moment throws a slanting light on the northern face of this bastion of the Acropolis, causing 
the letters, which are at other times practically invisible, to stand out quite clearly as shown in the 
photograph reproduced on Plate 9. In antiquity of course, the letters, when freshly cut and 
painted red, would have been readily legible from the street below. 

The inscription was studied by Parsons and by Eugene Schweigert, then Epigraphical Fellow 
at the Agora. Their reading is recorded in the excavator’s field notebook. I have re-examined the 
inscription but have not been able to add anything to what is recorded there. 

The inscription is cut in the wall of the Acropolis on the north face of the Mnesiclean (Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, p. 85) bastion west of the Propylaea. The letters are on four blocks, two in each of two 
courses, a little west of the center of the wall and as high above the limestone outcrop on which 
the wall is bedded as the stonecutter could conveniently reach (cf. the general view of this bastion 
from the north, Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 194, fig. 2, in which, however, the inscription cannot be 
made out). The total length of the blocks is ca. 2.91 m., the height of the two courses 0.90 m. The 
letters are cut, not very carefully, in the hard poros and seem to have been made with a punch rather 
with a regular chisel. They have suffered much from weathering and still more perhaps from the 
activities of later builders, for the “ Valerian” Wall possibly and the Bastion of Odysseus certainly 
ended against the earlier bastion just at this point. 

The height of the letters is approximately as follows: lines 1, 2 and 4, 0.13-0.14 m.; lines 3 
and 5, 0.09-0.10 m. A date in the fourth century B.c. (the second half of the century if one accepts 
the final upsilon of 6804) is suggested by the Jetter forms. The Agora Inventory Number is I 4963. 

The text, as far as it can be made out, is as follows: 

EPIKPATH — vacat 
ee ee Ie Nol 
apa, RR Ss ee ie DA eat 


5 ssaeSSease= THs 0808 


Line 1. Either ‘Exupdéry[s] or "Ex! Kpdrn[ros]. The former seems the more likely. The name 
Epikrates is common, and quite a number of persons of this name who lived in the fourth century B.c. 
are listed in Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica; no identification seems possible, however. If the 
latter is read, the reference will not be to the eponymous archon but to some other official, for the 
only archon of this name was in office in 434/3 B.c. and our inscription can hardly be dated that 
early. A dark, roughly circular area in the upper left part of the upper right block, which might 
be taken for the omicron, seems rather to be a chance flaw in the stone. 

Lines 2-3. The dative ending suggests a dedication, and one might expect here some epithet 
3 nate: These lines clearly mention the Panathenaic Street. Probably the inscription recorded 
and dedicated to Athena some improvement or repair to her festal Street made by a certain Epikrates 

in Krates). 
a aoe lee which ie immediately above and to the left of the block with the letters 
EPIKPATH there is preserved in the upper right corner a single &, ca. 0.07 m. high. The rest of 


the surface of the stone is completely gone. T his letter is smaller than those of the main inscription 


and quite differently cut, with a triangular tool. 
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of the ideal cavalry demonstration is also suggestive.” As one of the manoeuvres he 
recommends that the group form at the Herms and ride at full speed to the Eleusinion. 
The Herms are known to have been at the northwest corner of the Agora,* and a 
glance at the plan will show that a dash from there to the Eleusinion was practically 
a straightaway along the broad Panathenaic Street. The Eleusinion is a logical 
stopping point, for here the slope of the street becomes markedly steeper. 

The location of the Temple of Eukleia which Pausanias mentions after the 
Eleusinion and says is still further on (14, 5) is uncertain. He then retraced his steps, 
and the next point he mentions is the temple of Hephaistos, above the Kerameikos 
and the Royal Stoa (14, 6), the Doric temple which still stands almost intact on 
Kolonos Agoraios above the Agora.” After visiting the Temple of Heavenly Aphro- 
dite near by (14, 7), the remains of which have been recognized with some proba- 
bility on the north slope of Kolonos Agoraios,*”° he descended again to the Agora 
proper, passed the statue of Hermes Agoraios and a gate near it and entered the 
famous Stoa Poikile (15, 1), one of the principal buildings on the north side of the 
square. From here, after mentioning two statues (16, 1) and an altar of Mercy which 
may be identical with the Altar of the Twelve Gods,** Pausanias left the Agora and 
went to the gymnasium of Ptolemy not far away (17, 2) and thence to other points 
in the northern and eastern parts of the city. 
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AppENDUM: The Peisistratid conduit (supra, p. 133) probably tapped other springs 
at the north foot of the Areopagus (concerning these springs see Hesperia, V, 1936, 


pp. 89-90). 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ELEUSIS’ 
(Prates 10-12) 


HE SOUTH side of the great Eleusinian plain is for the most part open to the 

sea. The western end of the plain, however, is cut off from the water by a long 
and moderately high range of hills, the so-called Eleusinian Mountain, which runs 
from east to west at a very slight distance from the coast.” In this ridge two separate 
peaks stand out, one toward the eastern end with a rather gentle, flat top, and the 
other toward the west more abrupt and with only a small level area on its summit 
(io* trand PilO \. 

On the western hilltop no traces of ancient habitation have been found except 
for the remains of a building of the Hellenistic period which was most likely of a 
military nature. 

_ The settlement of Eleusis, from the earliest prehistoric times in which it was 
founded, was established on the eastern eminence and, in the beginning, more especially 
on the southern and eastern side of the hill. Only at the beginning of the first mil- 
lennium before Christ, in the Geometric Period, did it extend also to the north side. 
This area too was included within the extensive fortified enceinte which appears from 
that time onward to have protected the settlement. 

High on the summit of the eastern eminence was the acropolis of Eleusis, forti- 
fied, at least from Mycenaean times, by a special wall. On the eastern flank of the 
hill, lower down and outside this fortification wall, was founded in very early times 
the Sanctuary of Demeter, to which reference is made in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter and which my late teacher, Konstantine Kourouniotes, had the good fortune 
to locate when he excavated the Telesterion.® 

Private habitations began to disappear from the east slope even in the Geometric 
Period and their places were taken by the expanding Sanctuary of Demeter, which 
by the time of Peisistratos extended up to and beyond the foot of the hill. In this 
period the sanctuary was surrounded with a very strong fortification wall which 
enclosed the settlement as well, in this way serving Athenian political purposes since 
through this stronghold Athens sought to control a point that was vital to her defence 
and to dominate the roads which provided communication with the Peloponnese, with 
Thebes, and indeed with the whole of northern Greece. In the same way the sanc- 


* This article was translated from the Greek by H. A. Thompson and was delivered by him 
as a paper on behalf of the author at the 49th General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America in Yale University, December 30th, 1947. I am deeply grateful to him for the interest 
he has taken in my work on Eleusis. 

* Curtius-Kaupert, Karten von Attika, pls. VI and XXVI. 

* K. Kourouniotes, ’Apy. AeAr., XIII, 1930-31, Mapdprnpa, pp. 17 f.; G. Mylonas, The Hymn 
to Demeter and her Sanctuary at Eleusis, Washington, 1942, 
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Fig. 1. Eleusis at the End of the Fourth Century B.c. 
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tuary continued to expand,’ attaining its greatest extent in the 4th century B.c. while 
at the same time the settlement spread westward nearly as far as the western summit. 

The sacred area (Fig. 2) formed a continuation of the settlement, and was 
included within the outer enceinte; yet from very early times it was separated from 
the residential area by a second wall. Within the sacred area two divisions are to be 
distinguished : the sanctuary proper, embracing the sacred court which was dominated 
by the temple of Demeter and Kore, the Telesterion,’ rising in its midst, and the sub- 
sidiary area in which were the dwellings of the priests and the administrative buildings 
of the sanctuary. These two divisions of the sacred area were separated from each 
cther by still another wall (the diateichisma, as it is called in the inscriptions) through 
which they communicated by means of a propylon.° 

The extent of the sanctuary proper has been defined fairly closely from the circuit 
wall that has been found. Doubt could exist only regarding the extent of the sub- 
sidiary area, and in particular as to its western limit in the direction of the town. For 
the accurate determination of the extent of the sanctuary on this side we are helped 
by the inscription which contains the long account of the overseers (epistatar) of 
Eleusis of the year 329/8 B.c. and especially by the following section of the inscrip- 
tion: puoPwrel rod Siarexioparos dvedovtr Ta campa Kal Tov Tipywy Kal Tod TUOVOS 
kat Tod Tapa TOV Kypvkwv oixov axpt Tis TUASos THs dmavTpoKd Tod Sodéxov." 

It is generally believed that the cross-wall (diateichisma) mentioned in the in- 
scription was the old Peisistratean wall which was preserved for a long time, even 
after the northeastern extension of the sanctuary occurred in the time of Kimon, as 
an inner enceinte around the sanctuary proper.’ Noack, who supposed that the Peisis- 
tratean wall came to an end in front of the Cave of Pluto, was of the opinion that 
the repair mentioned in the inscription concerned this section of the wall.2. When the 
northward continuation of the Peisistratean wall came to light, Kourouniotes logically 
supposed that this continuation of the wall should also be regarded as a cross-wall, 
and to it he referred the latter part of the passage in the inscription.*® Kourouniotes 
came to this conclusion because, like Noack, he believed that the gate (Pylon) men- 


_* For the form of the Sanctuary in its various periods, see K. Kourouniotes, “ Das eleusinsiche 
Heiligtum von den Anfangen bis zur vorperikleischen Zeit,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
XXXII, pp. 52 ff. 

re Kourouniotes and J. Travlos, TeAeoripiov xa Nads Anpntpos, “Apx. AeAr., XV, 1933-35, 
PP- : 

: This propylon was replaced in Roman times by the “ Lesser Propylaia,” as they have been 
called to distinguish them from the “ Greater Propylaia ” which were in the outer peribolos. 
71.G., II?, 1672, lines 23-25. 
* For a plan of the Sanctuary in this period see Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXXII, p. 67. 
; Cc F. Noack, Eleusis: die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des Heiligtums, Berlin, 1927, ppazl0 ft; 
pl. 15. 
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Fig. 2. Sanctuary of Eleusis at the End of the Fourth Century B.c. 
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tioned in the inscription was the old Peisistratean entrance which was covered over 
in the middle of the first century B.c. by the Lesser Propylaia. 

Granted, however, that the inner Peisistratean entrance is referred to in an 
earlier inscription as the “‘ Propylaia of Demeter and Kore,” ” it follows that by the 
term gate (Pylon) in the inscription of 329/8 B.c. is meant some other gateway, 
presumably the principal entrance of the sanctuary in the outer wall, which at a much 
later date (the middle of the 2nd century A.p.) was replaced by the Greater Propylaia. 

Hence the repairs mentioned in the former part of the passage from the inscrip- 
tion (puobwrel rod Siarexiopatos avehovTe Ta GaTpa Kal TOV TUpywV Kal TOD TUAOVOS) 
had to do with the whole section of the old Peisistratean wall (diateichisma) as far 
as the gate (Pylon) which, as we have seen, is to be found in the outer enceinte 
(AB on the plan in Fig. 2). 

In the second part of the passage from the inscription, as Kourouniotes also 
observed, since the loan which was made on account of the works was related specifi- 
cally to the repair of the cross-wall (76 zpoo8ave bev eis 7d Suaretxurua), we are justi- 
fied in supposing that the section from the House of the Kerykes to the postern was 
regarded as another separate cross-wall, so that the phrasing of the passage in the 
inscription would be clearer if it were written Kat rod Suarexiopatos Tov Tapa TOV 
Kypvxwv oikov axpe Tis TUAiSos THs aavTpoKd 700 Sodixov. Nor is it difficult to identify 
the section of cross-wall meant by the inscription. 

In the course of our most recent excavations the discovery of a boundary stone 
im situ inscribed “ Limit of the Sanctuary ” (Spos iepov) made it clear that all the area 
previously excavated to the west of the Lesser Propylaia also belonged to the Sanc- 
tuary. This section of the Sanctuary is comprised between the hill of Eleusis and 
the fortification wall of the enceinte, and its limit toward the west must have been 
fixed by a separate wall by which, moreover, the sanctuary would have been separated 
from the town (PI. 11). 

A long stretch of this wall was discovered, fortunately, toward the flank of the 
hill alongside the very ancient road leading to the Acropolis, a road which fixes the 
limits of the Sanctuary still more securely (Pl. 12, 1). The northward continuation 
of the wall has not yet been excavated, but it must have linked up with the outer 
enceinte near the postern in the latter wall. It was on this wall, therefore (CD on the 
plan in Fig. 2), which divided the Sanctuary from the town and which served as a 
cross-wall, that the repairs were carried out as recorded in the latter part of the 
passage from the inscription. Our gain from this interpretation is considerable inas- 
much as the exact extent of the Sanctuary in this direction is now fixed with certainty 
and consequently also the beginning of the town is established; the position of the 


*1.G., II?, 1187 and H. Hérmann, Die inneren Propylien von Eleusis, Berlin, WIZ naire 
12 J. Threpsiades, ‘Exvypadai dpwv é& "EXevoivos, "Apx. Aedr., XIV, 1931-32, Ilapdprnwa, p. 31, 
and K. Kourouniotes, *Apy. AeAr., XV, 1933-35, Tlapaprypa, p. 17. 
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House of the Kerykes is defined and from the position of the postern which still 
survives in the wall of the enceinte it is easy now for us to fix also the position of 
the Dolichos.” 

Regarding the town of Eleusis, nothing was known until the discovery of the 
inscription which was published by Kourouniotes in the first volume of Eleusiniaka 
in 1932 (pp. 189-208). This inscription, dating from the second half of the 4th 
century B.C., gave us a starting point for investigating the area of the city by means 
of extensive excavations, which resulted in the accurate determination of the area 
and the shape of the city at least as they were at the time of the inscription. 

The small surviving piece of this inscription, broken on three sides, is a fragment 
of a building account which has to do with the repair not only of the gates of the town, 
as Kourouniotes supposed, but also, as we shall see, of the gates of the Sanctuary. 

The first lines up to the 9th deal with the repair of the doors of a gate the name 
of which is not preserved. Then are recorded in order up to the 37th line the various 
repairs which were carried out: on the Megarian Gate, on “the Postern near the 
Corner Tower toward the Sea,’’ on the Gate by the Stadium, on the South Gate, and, 
finally, on the Postern near the South Gate. From the 37th line to the end of the 
preserved part of the inscription the repairs mentioned concern structures adorned 
with columns (propylaia) which are to be sought within the Sanctuary. 

Of the gates mentioned in the inscription only one, the Megarian, was identified 
by Kourouniotes, viz., with the gate that had recently been excavated by him to the 
west of the Greater Propylaia and at a distance of about 100 metres from that 
structure (Fig. 2).’* Thereafter we continued the investigation over the whole hill, 
but only on its south side did we discover the wall of the town and that at the point 
where this wall joins the wall of the Sanctuary; thence we followed it for a distance 
of about 250 metres toward the west (PI. 12, 2). Ata point very close to the junction 
of the two walls appeared certain traces of a gate which we identified, because of its 
position, as the “ South Gate” of the town.” Over all the remaining south side of 
the hill, systematic quarrying, which unfortunately still continues, and modern con- 
struction have completely obliterated every trace of the wall so that we shall never 
be able to fix with certainty its further course. 


18 The sanctuary of the hero Dolichos would appear to have been opposite the above-mentioned 
postern, i.e., at the northwest corner of the “ Roman Court,” at the point where the flagging is 
interrupted (a circumstance which in itself justifies the hypothesis of the existence of an earlier 
structure). Fig. 2 and Pl. 11. 

The Dolichos must not be confused either with the Stadium or with the Hippodrome (‘Apy. 
AeAr., XV, 1933-35, Hapdprnpa, p. 14). The building which we discovered in the course of our 
most recent excavations along the right side of the final section of the Sacred Way and which 
we identified with either the Dolichos or the Pompeion (Ipaxrixd, 1938, p. 40) must now, since 
the position of the Dolichos has been fixed as above, be regarded as the Pompeion. 

14 -BAevowiaxd, p. 205. 

15 -Bevowiaxd, p. 208, footnotes. 
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In the area between the Acropolis and the western summit, our excavations 
brought to light remains of habitation, in the shape of streets, houses, and cisterns, 
showing that the city extended westward of the Acropolis a much greater distance 
than we had previously supposed (Fig. 1, Pl. 10, 2).*° 

Philios, who in 1892 undertook a small excavation on the summit of the western 
hill and established that beneath the ruins of the preserved “ Frankish Tower ”’ there 
remain traces of an ancient fortification, supposed that the city extended to that 
point.” This hypothesis is very probable, and in the Hellenistic period when the 
stronghold was built on the hill, this fort may have been connected with the town by 
means of a narrow, fortified road. In any case, however, the town’s westward limit 
was defined by a separate fortification wall of which, fortunately, I have quite recently 
succeeded in identifying a few indubitable traces. The remains consist of cuttings 
made in the living rock for the better bedding of the wall blocks. 

Westward of these cuttings not a single trace of ancient remains has been found 
to indicate that the settlement extended further in that direction. A little cleaning 
of the bedrock near the cuttings for the wall brought to light an ancient wagon road 
which crossed the line of the wall exactly at the point where the beddings were inter- 
rupted. To the west this road followed the gentle slope of the north flank of the hill 
and headed toward Megara, while eastward, toward the middle of the town, the road 
divided into two branches which provided thoroughfares within the town in that 
direction. 

At this point, therefore, in the western wall of the town, there existed a gate 
which, by virtue of its relation to the road leading to Megara, must be identified with 
the “ gate toward Megara” (ras mvdas ras Meyapdad’ e€.dvtt) of the inscription, and 
the gate must be placed here rather than at the point where we had supposed it to be 
before this evidence was available. 

That the western limit of the settlement is marked by the section of the western 
wall that has been found is confirmed by the discovery of the north wall which extends 
to the line of the west wall. In the beginning I had supposed that the north wall had 
run along the hill and that it had been completely destroyed by the continual quarrying 
of the hill on this side as elsewhere. Having recently observed, however, that at least 
one of the quarries had been worked also in antiquity,’® I was led to seek the wall in 


** For the ruins brought to light in this part of the settlement see Kourouniotes, ’Apy. AeAr., 
XIII, 1930-31, Tlapdaprnpa, p. SHON LV; 1931-32, Tlapaprnpa, p- 29; *"EAevowiakd, pp. 240-251 i 
Eleusis, A Guide to the Excavations and Museum, 1936, p. 70. ; 

™ TIpaxtixa, 1892, p. 32. 

** The traces of the ancient quarry have been obliterated by the continual quarrying with 
dynamite in recent times. It may be taken as certain, however, that this quarry was used also in 
antiquity because it is the only part of the hill of Eleusis in which the nature of the stone resembles 
that of the blocks employed in the fortification walls and generally in the buildings of Eleusis, We 
have to do with the “ Eleusinian stone” as it is commonly called in the inscriptions: "EXevowaxds 
Nios (I.G., I1?, 1672) or ris "Edevowiakis rétpas or éx ris ’EXevoine AGorouias (I.G., LT 1666). This 
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another position. Actually, at a distance of only a few metres to the north of the foot 
of the hill and parallel to it I found a series of large blocks lying at intervals in a 
perfectly straight line and extending a great distance up to the line of the west wall, 
their tops barely projecting above the ground. These blocks certainly belong to the 
north wall of the town and it is hoped that through a systematic excavation the whole 
wall of this side will be exposed.” 

What course was followed by the wallin those parts where quarrying has removed 
every trace of it we cannot define with certainty. I believe, however, that the restora- 
tion suggested on the plan (Fig. 1) will miss the mark by very little. 

With this sketch of the fortifications of Eleusis before our eyes, we may now 
easily fix the exact location of the other gates mentioned in our inscription. We 

aay attempt also the restoration of the inscription, at least insofar as it concerns 
the names and positions of the other gates which must have been mentioned in the 
now missing part. 

Kourouniotes rightly observed that the gates are mentioned in the inscription in 
a local sequence. Since, therefore, the South Gate is mentioned last and since we have 
determined that the Megarian Gate was on the west side, it is natural to suppose that 
the enumeration of the gates began with the north side. Now we have already located 
three openings in this side of the wall: the North Gate (Pylon) which was the principal 
entrance to the Sanctuary, westward of this the little entrance which we have identified 
with “ the Postern (Pylis) opposite the Dolichos,” and still farther to the west, exactly 
at the angle in the wall, the gate which Kourouniotes excavated and which I am 
naming the Asty Gate, since it gives on the road leading toward Athens. 

In the part that is now lost from the beginning of the inscription there would 
logically have been recorded the repair of the above three gates. From their order, 
moreover, we infer that the first nine preserved lines of the inscription referred to 
the last of the three, i. e., the Asty Gate. 

The inscription next refers to the Megarian Gate, the position of which we have 
fixed, and then to repairs which must be referred to a smaller entrance, a postern, as 
Kourouniotes rightly inferred, completing the relevant line to read “ the Postern near 
the Corner Tower toward the Sea.” The western wall containing the Megarian Gate 
would have formed junctions with the northern and the southern walls by means of 
normal corner towers. Through one of these towers, viz., the one toward the south 
and the sea, is fixed the position of the postern that was being repaired.*? This tower 


quarry, moreover, is clearly recognizable on the plan of the Dilettanti: The Unedited Antiquities 
of Attica, London, 1817, pl. 5; 

19 Philios also, it seems, fixed the line of the north fortification wall on the basis of these traces. 
Tpaxrixd, 1892, p. 32. 

20 This postern was identified by Kourouniotes (‘EAcvowakd, p. 198) with the postern men- 
tioned in Xenophon’s account of the activities of the Thirty Tyrants in Eleusis (Hell., II, 4, 8): 
tov S& daroypaiapevov del Sia THs mudibos ert tv O4AaTav é&éva. All the western part of the town, 
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also helps in defining the position of the Gate by the Stadium, because that gate is 
mentioned in the inscription right after the postern and for this reason must be sought 
on the south side of the hill. The most suitable site for this gate is that indicated on 
the plan because at that point only is the ascent at all gentle and, besides, traces of an 
ancient road are preserved. That the Stadium lay on the south side of the hill had 
been established from another inscription but its exact position was not known. Now, 
however, that we have accurately defined the extent of the town in this direction and 
have fixed the position of the Gate by the Stadium, I believe that we may look for the 
Stadium close alongside the gate, i. e., on the slope of the hill below the walls of the 
city and of the sanctuary. Its precise position is perhaps indicated by a drain of Roman 
times that was found here in earlier excavations; having a fall from west to east it 
follows closely the foot of the hill and served probably to carry off the rain water 
from the Stadium.” 

The position of the South Gate has already been fixed as near the Sanctuary. 
This gate would seem also to be the last gate in the wall of the town because the 
postern referred to in the inscription as near the South Gate is the one inside the 
enceinte in the lighter wall that separated sanctuary and town.” 

From line 37 of the inscription onward, as already noted, the repairs have to do 
with a column-adorned entrance, a propylon, very probably the porch which would 
have existed on the inner face of the south gate of the Sanctuary, the South Gate 
(6 vorwos TvAGV) as it is called in other Eleusinian inscriptions.” The repairs recorded 


however, and consequently also the fortification wall enclosing it are much later than the time of 
the Thirty Tyrants. The Ephor of Antiquities, Mr. John Threpsiades, who on the instruction of 
Kourouniotes supervised the excavations on this part of the hill of Eleusis, informs me that in the 
course of these excavations no pottery later than the middle of the fourth century came to light. 
It follows that before the middle of the fourth century B.c, the town terminated toward the west 
much closer to the Acropolis and was enclosed by an earlier fortification wall in which must have 
existed the postern mentioned by Xenophon. 

*t The north side of the “ theatre” of the Stadium consisted simply of the hill slope with a total 
length of 225 metres. The south side was formed of an earth embankment, to support which a very 
long retaining wall was built. A large section of this wall was discovered by Philios who rightly 
supposed that it belonged to the Stadium. (Ath. Mitt., 1894, p. 183). 

The Stadium of Eleusis was a simple construction of earth embankments like the majority of 
Greek stadia, e.g., those of Olympia and Epidauros, regarding the latter of which Pausanias 
observed (II, 27, 5): cat ordSiov, ola "EXdAnot 7a roAAG, yijs xoua. For the Stadium of Eleusis such 
construction is testified also by the inscription J.G., II?, 1862, Il. 5-8: Kal expopyoavra Thy yhv ew 
Tov iepov eis TO O€atpov TO émi tod oradiov. Cf. Ath. Mitt., 1895, p. 266. For the earlier excavations 
in the area of the Stadium and the discovery there of the very important cemetery of the Geometric 
Period, see A. Skias, ‘H Tavapxata "EXevowiak)y vekpo7roAs, *Apx. “Ed., 1898, pp. 29 ff. The latest 
burials in the cemetery, according to Mr. Rodney S. Young, may be dated on the evidence of the 
vases found in them to the beginning of the seventh century. Since, therefore, nothing of later 
date was found in the excavations (Skias, loc. cit., pp. 38-41), we must believe that immediatel 
after the last burial, or possibly a little later, the Stadium was constructed. ‘ 

** Traces of this postern are preserved in the basement of the Guard’s House near the Museum 

8 1.G., II*, 1672, line 305. That a gate intended for defence might also have a propylon Sok 
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in the final surviving lines of the inscription refer to some other propylon, which is 
characterized as within the wall. We are aware of no other propylon within the 
enceinte save only the Propylaia of Demeter and Kore in the position now occupied 
by the Lesser Propylaia. 

We cannot with assurance determine with what works the now missing remaining 
part of the inscription dealt. I believe, however, that there would have been recorded 
in sequence the details regarding the repair of the small gates in the diateichisma ** and 
of the Acropolis gates,”* which are needed to complete the catalogue of the gates of 
the stronghold of Eleusis, with the basic repair of which the whole inscription appears 
to be concerned. 

The determination of the position of the various gates on which we have con- 
centrated in this study has a wider importance inasmuch as we have thereby been 
able to fix with assurance the line of the outer enceinte and the extent of the area 
which it enclosed, an area which contained, in addition to the Acropolis and the town, 
the famous Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore. It has shown us also the arrangement 
of the inner walls which separated these divisions from one another. The truly 
precious inscriptions by which we have succeeded in interpreting the ruins, dating as 
they do from the second half of the fourth century B.c., give us a glimpse of Eleusis 
at the period in which the Sanctuary and the town were at the height both of their 
topographical extent and of their fame. In the following centuries works of repair 
are recorded, and are attested also by the ruins themselves. Only in the Roman period, 
when the sanctuary was completely revamped with new and splendid buildings, did 
Eleusis spread beyond the limits of her ancient walls, especially toward the east, 1. e., 
toward the plain, and southward in the direction of the sea. Evidence of this is given 
by the ruins of large public buildings and of private houses which have come to light 
at various points within the modern town. Whether or not this new extension of the 
city was enclosed by a fortification wall we do not know; up to the present we have 
found no sign of such a wall. 

Joun TRAVLOS 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


know from the surviving columns of the propylon belonging to the gate that was built after the 
Persian Wars (Noack, Eleusis, p. 35). But also the south gate in the older Periclean wall, as we 
have established recently, had a similar propylon on its inner side (Kourouniotes and Travlos, 
SupBory eis rhv oixodopuxyy ioropiay rob “EXevowraKod TeAcornplov, “Apx. AeAr., XVI, 1935-36, p. 26). 

24In the diateichisma AB of Fig. 2 there were two postern gates of which the one, still pre- 
served to the left of the Lesser Propylaia, is perhaps to be identified with the zvdls Tob iepod of 
ee Wieeto7Z. une sl22. (The second postern we have conjectured because some opening was 
essential for communication between the two subsidiary parts of the Sanctuary. Finally, a third 
postern must have opened in the diateichisma CD to give access to the town. 

25 The Acropolis, as shown by the very early roads which have been discovered, had the follow- 
ing gates: one opposite the South Gate of the town, a second gate toward the west, and a smaller 
entrance, a postern, in its north side, near the northeast corner of the Acropolis wall (Figs. 1 and 2). 


INVESTIGATIONS AT CORINTH, 1947-1948 
(PLateEs 13-24) 


HE SMALL probings of an investigatory nature which have been carried out 
ales Corinth by members of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
throughout the year 1947-1948 have been highly productive. Not only was much 
information secured, but a large series of interesting objects as well. Four buildings 
have been under study preparatory to publication: the Theater, the South Stoa and 
the Julian and South Basilicas.* The work was very limited in scale, with not more 
than six workmen used at any time, but the results again indicate, as in the past year,” 
the rich harvest that may be expected from digging in the classical “ pay dirt,” from 
above which the Late Roman and Mediaeval débris was removed in the larger opera- 
tions of the pre-war years. 


SOUTHEAST BUILDING 


Last year’s work in the Southeast Building was completed by the digging of the 
lower part of the Hellenistic well already mentioned by Prof. Broneer.®’ When, in 
late summer, the water level had sunk sufficiently, the well was cleared to the bottom 


*To Professor Oscar Broneer, Acting Director of the School, 1947-1948, I am indebted for 
the opportunity of writing this report. Though other work has kept him from Corinth much of the 
year, his many visits have been of great profit to all the Staff and he has continued whenever possible 
his study of the South Stoa. Operations have been continuous in Corinth with the following staff. 
Dr. G. Roger Edwards excavated the four wells in the South Stoa and has studied the objects from 
them and likewise those from all the other twenty excavated wells of the Stoa. The report on 
these operations as given below is by Dr. Edwards, to whom I am grateful for undertaking to 
write it. Professor Richard Stillwell has written the section on his investigations in the Theater 
this spring. For the work in the Julian Basilica and the South Basilica and for the report on them 
the author is responsible; his also are all the photographs published herewith. The architectural 
drawings of the Basilicas, as well as one of a section of the South Stoa, are the work of G. V. 
Peschke. Mr. John Travlos, School Architect, has undertaken to study the restoration of the two 
Basilicas. Dr. Marian Welker served as staff artist for part of the year. During the spring, Agnes 
Newhall Stillwell worked on the great mass of pottery excavated in the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth, 
to be published as the third volume on her excavations. Dr. Hazel Palmer was responsible for the 
inventorying of finds for the year and has begun a study of one of the large and interesting well 
groups recently found. Miss Nathalie Runyon undertook and has largely carried out a complete 
reorganization of the more than fifty thousand ceramic finds from Corinth, a task which will save 
future staff members much time; in this work she was assisted at times by Mr. Philip Dawson. The 
foreman in charge of the excavations was again Evangelos Lekkas. George Kachros, head guard 
of the Museum, didall the mending and cleaning of the finds, assisted by the second guard, Evangelos 
Pappapsomas. 

* Broneer, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 233-247. 

8 [bid., p. 238. 
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and from the lowest fill especially, as well as from the higher levels, came a rich 
harvest of various Hellenistic objects which have greatly enriched the collections of 
this period at Corinth. Some of the numerous “ Megarian” bowls, varying con- 
siderably in size and decoration, are shown in Plate 13, 2. One especially large bowl, 
the upper part of which is handsomely decorated with a series of figures of Athena- 
type, has feet in the shape of satyrs’ heads (Plate 14, 4). Large fragments of a similar 
bowl (with feet) came from well XIX in the South Stoa. The fine service that came 
from our well included several black-glazed plates with palmette stamps about the 
center ; three typical examples appear in Plate 13, 3. The largest plate at the left was 
mended in antiquity. While the plates are of different sizes, the arrangement of stamps 
and incised circles is the same in all of them, producing a matched service. The large 
kantharos of West Slope ware with pointed pellets around the shoulder panel (Plate 
13, 1) is an excellent example of the type. The spouted jug to the left of it has a 
strainer in the mouth; the body of the fragmentary trefoil oinochoe to the right is made 
from a mould for “* Megarian ” bowls. 

This well also produced a large and interesting collection of household pottery, 
including lagynoi with stamped handles, various coarse jugs and large pots, a brazier 
that is similar to, but less elaborate than, the one from the South Stoa shown in Plate 
17, 23, and an unusual, tall hollow stand (Plate 14, 5). There is also a whole series of 
large wine jars in a variety of shapes, many with their handles stamped. 

The large group of terracotta figurines from this well comprises some of the finest 
examples of late Greek work yet found at Corinth. Of first importance is the large 
head of Aphrodite, half-life size (Plate 14,6). Bits of the gilding still adhere to the 
hair; the flesh parts were covered with a fine, heavy white slip. The head is very 
similar to that of a figurine found at Delphi. (This is preserved in part to the waist, 
the preserved section being 0.31 m. high *). The careful workmanship places this head 
among the best products of the Hellenistic coroplasts. Equally excellent in execution, 
and of rarer type in Greece, is the figurine of an aged philosopher (Plate 14, 7). The 
red color of the himation is well preserved; the flesh is left in the natural terracotta 
shade. Other important pieces include a helmeted Athena head, a large figure of 
Demeter holding a pig, a bull and several small heads of good quality. 

The catalogue of the finds from this well includes about 25 loomweights, one of 
them leaden, a fine bowl of glass paste, and two glass knucklebones. The lamps are 
largely of Type X; there is one early specimen of Type XVI. Several coins of third 
and second century date came from the fill and one from the mud at the bottom, a coin 
of Philip V dating 220-178 B.c., would seem to indicate that the period of use con- 
tinued into the early second century, and ceased not long before the destruction of the 
city in 146 B.c. 


4 Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 204, no. 659, pl. XXVIII. 
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SOUTHS Lox 


In the South Stoa, the work done this year was also in the nature of a continuation 
of that reported last season.’ It was confined almost entirely to the digging of more 
of the series of wells in the Stoa shops. Again the material from the new wells has 
thrown much light on the use of the individual shops as well as on the nature of the 
building in general. For details of these finds, I quote from the report of Dr. G. Roger 
Edwards, who supervised these excavations and is now studying them, as well as all 
the earlier finds from the Stoa wells, for final publication. Dr. Edwards writes as 
follows: 


The wells excavated this season, located in shops IX, XIX, XXII, and X XVII, have 
produced material similar in general character to those previously excavated, but have 
added many entirely new details. 

Excavation was begun in Well XXVII. The upper part of this well was found to be 
more extensively preserved than was the case in wells previously dug. For the first meter 
below the Stoa toichobate, where the shaft was sunk through soft earth, the well was found 
to be lined with four courses of carefully cut poros blocks, each course projecting slightly 
beyond the one below so as to reduce the diameter of the well from 0.80 m. below to 0.60 m. 
at the mouth. The topmost course had a cutting in its upper surface to receive the rect- 
angular base of the well-curb. Blocks from three courses had been removed from part of 
the circumference during the Roman period to permit of the construction of a drain leading 
north from the small bath which covered part of this section of the Stoa to connect with 
the large drain running from southwest to northeast across the Agora. The construction 
of this drain introduced a small amount of Roman material into the first meter or so of the 
well fill; otherwise the well was entirely filled with Hellenistic material relating to the Stoa 
and its activities. 

The most important of these remains were the architectural pieces, fragments of which 
were first encountered at a depth of ca. 3.00 m. and which continued to come out at all 
depths down nearly to bottom. These included parts of five unfluted column drums of poros 
with their original fine Greek stucco well preserved. Four are substantially complete, and 
of the fifth, a bottom drum, a large section was restored. Each has a very slight taper. 
Diameters range from 0.39m. to ca. 0.45m. and heights from 0.56 to 1.05 m. Large 
sections of two identical small Doric capitals belonging to fluted columns were also recovered. 
These are also of Greek workmanship. The abacus measures 0.50 m. square. Both drums 
and capitals are of types not previously well represented among the finds from the Stoa. 
A complete lower drum similar to these was found nearby in the 1946-47 season: during 
the present season small pieces of other drums were found in Well IX, at the other end of 
the Stoa. A piece of another similar capital was also found previously in the Stoa. 

Associated with these stone pieces were numerous fragments of the Stoa roof tiles. 
Of these only a ridge tile was complete. Mixed with this architectural fill was a considerable 
amount of carbonized material, which had adhered to and discolored many of the fragments. 
The architectural pieces had been thrown in the well at one time, obviously subsequent to 
a destruction of the Stoa. The amount of burning associated with the architecture was 
perhaps not sufficiently great or pronounced to show that the destruction was caused by a 
great conflagration; a small localized fire accompanying the destruction is plausibly indi- 
cated. The destruction represented by this fill is probably to be dated as late as the 2nd 


° Broneer, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 238-243. 
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century B.C.; it is not yet certain that it is to be associated with the destruction of Corinth 
by Mummius in 146 s.c. 

From the lower part of the well came a mass of Hellenistic pottery, a habitational 
accumulation over a considerable period. The presence of many drinking vessels, princi- 
pally kantharoi, indicate that Shop XXVII, like so many other of the Stoa shops, was 
probably a tavern. Among these, one (Plate 15, 10) has an incised inscription below its 
lip: ANTEPQTOC, the genitive of the name of the divinity Anteros, in whose province were 
affairs of unrequited love. A large Hellenistic krater (Plate 15, 11) with decoration of 
ivy leaves in applied white, from the same place, is an appropriate central piece in size 
and function for this convivial collection. 

From the same fill came a nearly complete Megarian type bowl of the Homeric class 
(Plate 15, 8 and 9) with a scene centering around Achilles, who stands in a grief-stricken 
attitude before an elaborate trophy. His name is inscribed above his head in raised letters 
and the trophy is designated as such by an incomplete inscription. Two young warriors, 
one of whom is Myrmidon, are seen contending beyond the trophy, and near them a third 
lies prone in death. A bearded man sits, singularly unperturbed, between Achilles and the 
combatants ; traces of other military figures remain where the scene is broken off. Most of 
the scenes on Homeric bowls can be traced to particular incidents in the Iliad, Odyssey, 
or minor Homeric poems: scenes from the dramatists also occur. This scene is as yet 
unexplained. Several of the figures on this bowl appear also on two other bowls, one in 
Athens, the other in Berlin. This is one of the few Homeric bowls known to have been 
found outside Boeotia, which is presumed to be their place of manufacture. 

Well XXII, farther to the east, produced fewer objects of intrinsic interest, but pro- 
vided useful chronological information. A small habitational accumulation at the bottom 
consisted almost entirely of coarse pottery, including a third century B.c. stamped Rhodian 
amphora. A fill above this to ca. 3.00 m. below the mouth was found to have been thrown 
in at one time; coins and a little Roman pottery indicate the early first century A.D., but 
its contents were almost entirely coarse vessels of the third and second centuries B.c. Two 
Megarian bowls (Plate 15, 12 and 13) were also found in this context. A re-used archi- 
tectural piece from this fill may perhaps be part of one of the two end anta capitals of the 
Stoa. The upper three meters of the well consisted of closely packed Roman tile fragments, 
some stamped. A lamp fragment of Type XXVII, group 2, found among the tiles, indi- 
cates that this fill was introduced into the well in the 2nd century a.v., and it seems likely 
that its purpose was to provide strong support for the marble floor of the large Roman 
building which covers this part of the Stoa. 

The excavation of this well incidentally opened an entrance into a Greek drain whose 
period of use was brought to an end by the construction of the Stoa, At the time when the 
well shaft was originally dug, the well-digger had apparently broken into the side of the 
drain. To prevent the accumulation in the drain from falling in the well he sealed the 
opening with three roughly fitted poros blocks, the two upper of which were found pushed 
back in the drain itself. This drain, 1.80 m. high and 0.60 wide, was found filled nearly to 
the top with earth. It runs from southwest to northeast and is cut off at one end by the 
foundation blocks of the back wall of the South Stoa, and at the other by those of its Ionic 
colonnade. Only a small sample of the drain fill was taken at this time, from near the 
entrance; the sherds from this point were found to be intrusive from the middle fill of the 
well. The uncontaminated fill from the remainder of the drain may be expected to yield 
good chronological evidence for the date of construction of the Stoa. 

Well IX produced quantities of sherds from coarse Hellenistic unstamped amphoras, 
and a few fragments of Stoa architecture: pieces of plain column drums mentioned above, 
part of an anta capital, fragments of a well-curb, and Sia sine ae en Bae 
parapet block covered with fine Greek stucco. Incidental ions ee ude 3: sma oe e 
plaque with two nearly identical figures of the Mother of the Gods type, a fragment of a 
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large platter, probably Egyptian, of white paste with a pale green glaze, and a good West 
Slope plate (Plate 16, 14) with decoration in incision and in applied colors. 

The contents of Well XIX promise to provide very interesting and important informa- 
tion for the history of painting in the Hellenistic period. A single fill, thrown in at one 
time, extending from near the top to within two meters of the bottom, contained great 
quantities of material which must have been derived from a painter’s shop or studio. Bits 
of color of eleven different shades, some in considerable amounts, were found throughout 
the fill. Several pots were found to be stained on the interior with the colors they had 
contained, while one (Plate 16, 16, right) has a dipinto inscription (Plate 16, 15) in two lines, 
only partly legible, which mentions cinnabar, a metallic ore from which the color vermilion 
is obtained. Associated with the color was a large amount of blue-gray clay and a white 
substance which may perhaps be lime, as well as fragments of a lead-like substance, purple 
at the break, which may be some form of raw color. 

A large number of coarse vessels of unusual shapes were found in the same fill. Their 
significance in this connection is not clear, but a final analysis may show their relevance. 
A number of fragmentary vessels and one complete pot (Plate 16, 16, left) have dipinto 
inscriptions in which the word CAKQMA occurs with a numeral. This seems to be the 
Doric form of the word SHKOQMA, used here as an indication of capacity (Plate 16, 17). 
Numerous fragmentary vessels of unusual shape also occurred. Some (Plate 16, 18) have 
four handles, 2 vertical, 2 horizontal, and a flanged rim to receive a cover. Another has a 
simulated rope handle (Plate 17, 19), while still another has a decoration in brownish- 
black on a white ground (Plate 17, 20). 

Remarkable too was the very large number of bronze nails, many unused, and a large 
proportion of Ptolemaic coins (Plate 17, 21), some of which belong to the reigns of 
Ptolemy V and VI, which immediately antedate the destruction of Corinth. There is as 
yet no indication of the precise nature of the establishment from which these objects were 
derived. A few terracotta figures, including a seated doll (Plate 17, 22) came from this 
fill, but it seems unlikely that we are concerned with a terracotta factory here, since this 
would be impractical in the center of a large city and within the confines of a small Stoa 
shop. It seems more likely that we have to do with a painter’s supply shop or perhaps an 
artist’s studio. 

From the habitational fill in the lower part of the well came a nearly complete brazier 
of unusual type (Plate 17, 23). On one side, covering an air-vent, is a grotesque satyr 
head; on the opposite side the air-vent is an inverted heart-shaped opening. 


THEATER 
Concerning the excavations in the Theater, Professor Stillwell writes as follows: 


In the theater, minor soundings have been conducted and as a result several items of 
interest have come to light: blocks of the western analemma of the Greek cavea; a portion 
of the east end wall of the scene building, and good evidence, in the form of cuttings for 
post holes, for a wooden scene building antedating the stone structure of the Hellenistic 
period. Other post holes, cut deep into the rock, show that in later Hellenistic and early 
Roman times a wooden stage was in use. At either end of the Hellenistic proskenion are 
cuttings for Charonian steps which lead out to points immediately in front of the pro- 
skenion. The presence of a ramp leading to the top of the proskenion is also established. 
Re-examination of the Greek seats and the deep gutter of Greek times indicates that the 
latter is later in date, and is to be associated with the stone skene of the Hellenistic period. 
The seats, on the other hand, went with an earlier orchestra level, some 0.80 m. lower. but 
neither this level nor its successor remains. Both were dug up when a heavy rubble-concrete 
foundation for an orchestra of the Roman period was installed. In 1929 a seat block of the 
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Greek theater was found with the inscription KOPFAN, and published by T. L. Shear in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, XXXI, 1929, p. 521. Just recently, parts of three 
more seat blocks, also inscribed, have come to light. They were re-used, as was the first 
block discovered, in the Roman reconstruction of the theater, and a thorough re-examina- 
tion and clearing of all similar accessible blocks is now in progress. 


SOUTH bASILICA 


When the author completed his study of the Southeast Building in the summer 
of 1947 ° he was asked to undertake the study of the Julian Basilica, adjacent to the 
north side of the Southeast Building, and of the identical South Basilica which lay 
behind the eastern part of the South Stoa; these three are to be published together in 
the Corinth series. The investigations in these two buildings were carried out in the 
spring of 1948, starting with the more complete and more recently discovered South 
Basilica. Excavated from 1934 to 1936, the building now required much cleaning and 
a small amount of digging. The cryptoporticus was disencumbered of all débris, as 
were also the walls of the inner and outer rectangles (Plate 18, 24). While a line of 
interior supports had previously been found in the east, south and west aisles, none 
had appeared in the north aisle. By careful scraping of the hardpan floor of this 
aisle, the shallow cuttings for the four bases in the eastern half of the aisle were found, 
but no traces of those to the west. 

In cleaning for the cutting of one of the bases in the east aisle, a well was 
disclosed, lying partly under the base. The southern half of the well, that which lay 
beneath the base, was cut in hardpan from the top, but the northern part extended 
for almost two meters through a deposit of neolithic date that seems to have filled a 
pit cut in the hardpan. Several fragments of neolithic gray ware came from the fill 
immediately adjacent to the well, but the deposit itself has not yet been investigated. 
The well proved to have been in use in the second half of the eighth century B.c., and 
to have been filled at the end of this century or the beginning of the seventh. The 
remains clearly fall into two groups, that from the lowest meter of deposit which 
belongs to the period of use, and the later fill thrown in above this deposit. The bottom 
meter was packed with broken jugs, both fine and coarse, which had dropped to the 
bottom through some mishap. The numbers of coarse hydrias, when mended, will run 
into dozens, and the fine jugs also are numerous. Six of these are practically com- 
plete and there are remains of at least six more, all of them trefoil oinochoai decorated 
with geometric designs of a late type. Four of the jugs have a black-glazed ground 
with the decoration in white paint consisting of very simple geometric motives (Plate 
19, 26, left). The others have zones of black glaze, zones filled with horizontal stripes, 
and bands or panels with geometric decoration, largely zigzags and stylized birds 
(Plate 19, 26, right and 27). In addition to these jugs, the earlier fill yielded an 
unusual large bowl with reflex handles (Plate 20, 28, left), the interior covered with 
a heavy glaze of rich reddish-brown color and the exterior with horizontal stripes, 
except for two zones filled with an S-pattern. Vases of this shape usually have the 


° Ibid., p. 237. 
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lip grooved to receive a lid, but this one does not and so is not a proper lekane. Lastly, 
there is an early example of the kotyle, a low shape with full, rounded sides (Plate 
20, 28, right). None of this decorated ware shows any influence of the orientalizing 
art of the late eighth century and the whole group should probably be dated in the 
third quarter of that century. 

The pottery in the rest of the fill, clearly thrown in when the well was no longer 
in use, was much less plentiful and contained no water jugs, like those of the lowest 
meter. There are, however, several kotylai which are taller and more slender than 
that in the earlier deposit and exhibit a later type of decoration (Plate 20, 29). The 
ray motive appears on one of the cups and on several fragments; the geometric 
decoration is even more stylized and degraded. The early Protocorinthian style is 
exhibited in several fragments of a very fine and unusual jug (Plate 20, 30). On the 
shoulder zone there is a series of alternating pendant lotuses and palmettes, most 
carefully drawn, and small hatched triangles rise from the base line. The main body 
frieze contains large figures of birds and apparently pairs of figure-eight loops, the 
ends of the loops being birds’ heads; one small fragment shows a beautifully drawn 
griffin head. In the base zone there are tall filled rays, pointed upward, and between 
them outlined rays. Another jug of the same type from this fill seems to have had 
the body zone decorated with a large floral motive at the center made up of triangular 
leaves flanked by spiralled ribbons that spread out over the vase.’ Along with this 
pottery of about 700 B.c. was found an almost complete iron spear-head 0.22 m. long 
(Plate 20, 31). 

The study of the material found in earlier excavations in the South Basilica, 
together with the evidence from the Southeast Building and the Julian Basilica, 
makes it now seem most probable that both basilicas were built simultaneously in the 
decade A.p. 40-50, during the reign of the emperor Claudius. 


JULIAN BASILICA 


The second of the two buildings, called the Julian Basilica, because of the ex- 
cellent series of portrait sculptures of the Julian family found therein, was excavated 
in 1914 and 1915. The task of removing the mass of earth and débris which had 
silted in from the adjacent roads on the east and north sides was a large one. As in 
the South Basilica, the cleaning involved much shifting of large blocks of stone and 
marble so that the cryptoporticus could be entirely freed for study and drawing 
(Plate 18, 25). During this cleaning a large piece of a terracotta sima of late sixth- 
century type turned up, one of the best examples of the period from Corinth. 

While the similarity between the two basilicas had been recognized as soon as 


"Cf. Payne, Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei, pls. 7 and 8, and the oinochoe from Corinth with 
the same central motive in white on dark technique, published in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pl. LXXIV. 
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the South Basilica was excavated, the Julian Basilica was thought to lack both the 
front porch and stairway and the three rectangular exedras at the back which 
appeared in the South Basilica. In 1937 the author uncovered the scant remains of 
the porch and stairway foundations; * it now remained to investigate behind the east 
wall to see whether the niches existed or not. Behind the southern end of the building 
the road approached so close that the east edge of the east wall had not been cleared 
during the original excavation and the great scarp rose from the middle of the wall. 
To the north the distance between road and building increases and here it was possible 
to work. A careful examination of the scarp, at the point where it began to recede 
from the wall, revealed the end of a block extending from the wall to the east, and 
by cutting back two meters it was shown that this was indeed part of the southern 
exedra. It was possible to uncover the northern two-thirds of this exedra; the rest 
disappears in the great scarp to the south. The preserved wall is only one course high 
and rests on a shallow cement bedding, but the level of hardpan here is so high that 
this course is the one above the course with the beam cuttings for the floor of the 
main level, thus part of the actual superstructure on this side. Since this course has 
pry-holes for setting the blocks of the course above, it is now clear that these side 
exedras certainly had solid walls and were not entrances, as has been at times sug- 
gested. Of the northern small exedra, only the foundations for the side walls and a 
cutting in hardpan which marks the northeast outer corner are preserved. The larger 
central exedra was reconstructed at least twice and not much remains of the original 
rectangle, but among the superimposed later restorations a few blocks of the original 
east wall can be seen and the line of the concrete bedding for the back and the south 
side is clear. Thus it is now clear that the Julian Basilica was originally the identical 
twin of the South Basilica. Ina later repair or reconstruction, probably of late second 
century date, the central exedra of the Julian Basilica became a large apse, only the 
western ends of the foundation of which can now be seen at the edge of the excava- 
tion; the rest lies under the road. The group of several curved marble architrave- 
and-frieze blocks found in the early excavations are most probably to be connected 
with this curved foundation. 

Between the south and central exedras, the great mass of modern, Turkish, and 
Byzantine accumulation was removed to the level of hardpan, which here reaches the 
bottom of the course with beam cuttings in the east wall of the Julian Basilica. When 
hardpan was cleared it was evident that there were three large cuttings in it (plan 
on Plate 21), all roughly rectangular with rounded corners. The northern one is 
almost completely filled with Roman and Byzantine foundations, those in the northern 
part of the cutting being the base for the southern side of the central exedra, and 
these have not been disturbed. In the central cutting, Byzantine fill of twelfth century 
date continued to the floor, which was found to be covered with a heavy coating of 
fine greenish-gray clay. On the southern side the hardpan shoulder between this and 


8 Morgan, A.J.A., XLI, 1937, pls. XVI and XVII, I 
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the southern part was undercut almost for its total width and the clay floor extended 
into this cutting as well. The southern pit (Plate 22, 33 and 34) was also filled largely 
with Byzantine débris, except in the northern part where there was a heavy wall of 
large rough stones set in clay like that on the floor of the adjacent pit. A similar layer 
of heavy clay was found on the north and east shoulder of this southern pit, with some 
projecting over the area of the pit, above the crude wall. The Byzantine fill, similar 
to that in the central cutting, descended for a meter in this southern pit, but then 
suddenly the nature of the soil changed from the soft black Byzantine fill to a much 
harder, clayey brown earth in which Mycenaean pottery began to appear. This fill, 
in the northwestern part of the pit, had been cut into by a well (not yet dug) which 
seems to have been filled in the fifth century B.c.; the well also removed part of the 
crude wall in the north side of the cutting. But in the rest of the area this Mycenaean 
fill was preserved for a depth of ca. 0.20 m. to the floor of the pit. 

From this fill, the first Mycenaean deposit to be found within the main area of 
the city of Corinth, has come a considerable amount and variety of Mycenaean pottery 
of thirteenth century type (Plate 22, 35). There are fragments of several deep, two- 
handled cups, some decorated and some plain, of jugs, stirrup-vases and large bowls 
as well as of one large coarse bowl of kitchen ware and a tripod bowl of this same 
ware. But of greatest interest and importance is the large amphoroid-krater (Plates 
23-24, 36-39) which was found crushed on the floor of the southern part of the pit. 
It had apparently fallen, perhaps from above, but possibly it had toppled over on its 
small base, and rested on the shoulder and rim, the foot up in the air. In this position 
it had been crushed down and the Byzantine intruders had then apparently cut off 
the upper third of the vase, including the base, half of one side, and its handle; the 
other handle is missing as well. The remaining fragments make up a vase with a 
greatest diameter of 0.336 m. and a preserved height of 0.385 m.; the restored height 
is 0.47 m. While the high cylindrical neck was glazed dark reddish-brown to black, 
and the base was probably glazed as well, the body was reserved and decorated with 
a triple band about the belly and at least one band some distance below near the narrow 
base. The wide shoulder zone is divided by the handles into two panels and on each 
side was painted a pictorial representation; that on one side has at the right (Plate 
24, 37) a chariot drawn to the left by two horses and carrying three people. A nude 
male figure stands in front of the horses, facing left, and on either side of him are 
elaborate floral motives of a late stylized type (Plate 24, 38). While the conception 
is crude, especially in the human figures, the drawing is precise and the composition 
well arranged. Of the scene on the other side which appears to be similar (Plate 
24, 39) only the right side with the chariot is preserved. 

While this vase is one of a large group of amphoroid-kraters, a majority of which 
are decorated with similar chariot scenes, it js distinguished from all the other pub- 
lished examples in being the only one from the Greek mainland. Most of the others 
are from Cyprus; a few are from Rhodes. It is possible that some, or perhaps all, 
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of the thirteen vases with chariot scenes, fragments of which have been found in a 
potters’ quarter at Berbati, are of this type, but the report is very brief and gives no 
details concerning shapes.’ They may be of the later type of large open bowls that 
are better known on the Greek mainland. At any rate, the Corinth krater lends strong 
support to the theory, now becoming more widely accepted, that these amphoroid 
kraters were made on the Greek mainland along with other more usual Mycenaean 
pottery and were not a separate product of Cypriote-Mycenaean centers. 

Though this Mycenaean deposit at Corinth was miraculously saved from complete 
destruction, the amount of evidence left is too little to allow us definitely to determine 
its nature. Such a vase as our large krater was obviously one of the more expensive 
products of the Mycenaean potters and bespeaks considerable wealth on the part of 
its possessor. This is borne out by the fact that most of the known examples have 
been found in large and rich tombs. But these pits in Corinth do not seem to be tombs ; 
there are no graves in them, no human bones have been found, nor any of the other 
customary grave furniture besides pottery. The pottery also includes kitchen ware 
that cannot be paralleled in any of the many Mycenaean tombs from the mainland. 
It seems more like a domestic deposit and it is possible that these pits are the sub- 
structure of a large building. Nonetheless, the deposit indicates unequivocally the 
existence of a Mycenaean settlement within the area of the later classical city, a settle- 
ment which has long been sought and often denied. Its location is in the easternmost 
part of the main Agora area yet excavated, at a point where the surface rose in 
antiquity to a long north-south ridge, watered by copious springs. The setting is 
proper, the indications auspicious, the details await further excavation in inexhaustible 
Corinth. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


° VI. Internationaler Kongress fiir Archaeologie, Berlin, 1939, p. 297. 
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PLATE 4 


1. Red-figured Bell-krater 


2. Detail: Inscription on Red-figured Bell-krater 
(scale 2: 1) 


PETER E. CorBETT: AKON EIII AEKONIAHI 
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4. Validating Stamp on Handle 


5. Three Athenian Measures 
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Pithos-Type Well-Heads Nos. 1-6 
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Two Drum-shaped Well-Heads 
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Six Drum-shaped Well-Heads Nos. 7-9, 12-14 
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1. Acropolis of Eleusis from the Southeast. (In the foreground, the Ruins of the Sanctuary.) 


2. Ruins of Town of Eleusis to West of Acropolis, from Southeast. (On hilltop, Frankish Tower.) 
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1. Section of Wall separating Sanctuary and Town. (In front of the Wall, the Road toward the Acropolis.) 
View from the North 
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2. South Wall of the Town. (In the distance, the Museum.) View from the West 
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Pottery from Hellenistic Well in Southeast Building 
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Pottery, Head of Aphrodite, Figurine of Philosopher from Hellenistic Well in Southeast Building 
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South Stoa: 8-9, Homeric Bowl and, 10-11, Hellenistic Pottery from Well XXVII; 


12-13, Hellenistic Pottery from Well XXII 
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South Stoa: Well IX, 14, West Slope Plate; Well XIX, 15-17, Jugs with Dipinti and, 
18, Jug with Four Handles 
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19. Large Vessel 


21. Ptolemaic Coins 


22. Terracotta Figurine 


23. Brazier 


South Stoa, Well XIX 
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27. Jugs from Bottom of Geometric Well South Basilica 
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35. Mycenaean Pottery from Pit behind Julian Basilica 
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36. Mycenaean Amphoroid-Krater from Pit 
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37-39. Details of Figured Panels on Amphoroid-Krater 
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EURIPIDES SCENES IN BYZANTINE ART 
(Piates 25-36) 


EXT to Homer’s Odyssey and Iliad no classical text has stimulated the imagina- 
tion in the representational arts of classical antiquity more than the dramas 
of Euripides. A few decades after they were written vase painters of the fourth 
century B.c. depicted significant moments of Euripidean plays, the two Iphigenias, 
the Medea, the Oenomaus, the Hypsipyle, the Andromeda and many others in complex 
compositions.’ Hardly a century later, at the beginning of Hellenism, the desire of 
the artists to represent the content of a single drama more fully than was possible in 
even the most complex vase paintings led to the invention of narrative picture cycles 
in which scene follows scene as the narration proceeds with constant repetition of the 
chief actors. It is significant that even in the earliest group of monuments on which 
this new principle of pictorial narration can most clearly be studied, the so-called 
Megarian bowls, illustrations of Euripidean dramas already rival those of Homeric 
poems for numerical superiority.” In both methods, the monoscenic and the cyclic, 
illustrations from Euripides enjoy a rare popularity throughout the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. Numerous Pompeian frescoes which seem to copy earlier panel 
paintings of great masters depict moments of highly dramatic tension such as the 
sudden recognition of Jason by Pelias, the brooa_ig of Medea before the killing of 
her children, or Iphigenia’s encounter with Orestes and Pylades,* scenes which 
undoubtedly are dependent on the Peliades, the Medea, and the Iphigenia Among 
the Taurians of Euripides. A newly discovered mosaic in Antioch, with a moving 
scene of Iphigenia’s meeting with Agamemnon before her self-sacrifice, is proof that 
the Iphigenia at Aulis was still popular in the second or third century a.p. (Plate 3630) 
In cyclic form themes of Euripidean tragedies, as Robert has pointed out, dominate 
the Roman frieze sarcophagi; * and they occur frequently in other media as well. 
Whereas the monoscenic pictures were in all probability invented for fresco and 
panel painting, the cyclic narration originated, as we have tried to demonstrate,” in 
book illustration. After some time monumental painting and miniatures exercise a 


11, Séchan, Etudes sur la Tragédie Grecque dans ses rapports avec la céramique, Paris, 1926. 

2C, Robert, “ Homerische Becher,” 50. Winckelmannsprogramm, Berlin, 1890. 

81, Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, Leipzig, 1929, pl. VII and figs. 140-145. 

4K. Weitzmann, “ Illustrations of Euripides and Homer in the mosaics of Antioch,” Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes, Vol. II1, The Excavations of 1937-39, Princeton, 1941, p. 242 and pl. 49. D. Levi, 

} aic Pavements, 1947, p. 119 and pl. XXII. 
ee nue Die antiken any See Vols. II and III, 1-3, Berlin, 1890-1919. 

6K, Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, A Study of the Origin and Method of Text 
Illustration, Studies in Manuscript Illumination, I, Princeton, 1947, pp. 37 ff. 
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mutual influence upon each other: scenes of papyrus rolls were used as models for 
frescoes, as, e. g., the frieze with tragic and comic scenes in the Casa del Centenario,‘ 
and for sculpture such as the frieze sarcophagi; and vice versa monoscenic frescoes 
were copied by miniaturists. This, however, could hardly have happened before the 
invention of the codex at the end of the first century a.p.° Only the codex with its 
format of nearly equal height and width provided the opportunity for the copying of 
panel painting of similar proportions. All that was needed was a reduction in size. 
At the same time the parchment permitted the application of gouache painting by 
which means the rich coloristic effects of Roman paintings as we see them in Pompeii 
and Herculaneum could be imitated. 

The first mentioned process of transformation from Euripidean miniatures into 
fresco and sculpture has often been discussed ever since Robert in many of his writings 
proposed this theory as the most plausible explanation for the existence of large but 
nonetheless abbreviated cycles of literal illustrations in various media. But that vice 
versa monoscenic frescoes with Euripidean subjects exerted a retroactive influence 
upon miniature painting is a proposition offered for the first time, to our knowledge, 
in the last chapter of the present study. 

Yet this is only one of several aspects in the general picture which we shall 
endeavor to sketch in the following discussion of the survival of Euripidean illus- 
trations in the very medium for which the majority of them were invented, i. e., book 
illumination. Because of their fragility, illustrated papyrus rolls have virtually dis- 
appeared, save for a very few fragments. For this reason, Byzantine miniatures 
made during the renaissance movement of the tenth century are of primary importance 
for the reconstruction of a branch of classical painting which is now almost totally 
lost. The variety and number of mythological miniatures copied from classical models 
is very considerable, which shows that Constantinople must still have been a treasure 
house of classical art objects, including precious manuscripts, before its destruction 
in the year 1204 a.p. The following discussion will be confined to those scenes which 
in our opinion hark back to illustrated dramas of Euripides. Since there are several 
scenes among them for which no classical prototype has thus far been found in any 
medium, they should be considered as disiecta membra to be used as aids in the recon- 
struction of Euripidean iconography. 


I. THE JEALOUSY MINIATURE IN PSEUDO-OPPIAN’S CYNEGETICA 


The library of St. Mark’s in Venice possesses a richly illustrated 11th century 
manuscript of the Cynegetica of Pseudo-Oppian, cod. gr. 479, which once belonged 
to cardinal Bessarion.” It is one of those classical texts with pictures the copying of 


* Mon. dell’ Inst., X1, 1881, pls. XXX-XXXII. 

8 Weitzmann, op. cit., pp. 69 ff. 

° A. W. Byvanck, “ De geillustreerde Handschriften van Oppianus’ Cynegetica,” M ededeelingen 
van het Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te Rome, 1925, pp. 34 ff. Diehl, Manuel, II, p. 602 and 
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which became fashionable in the 10th century, owing to the scholarly enterprises of 
the learned emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus. There exist two more copies 
of the Cynegetica with illustrations, both in Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale cod. gr. 2736 
and 2737 which belong to the 15th and 16th century,’ but they shed no light on the 
classical archetype, since they are direct copies of the Venetian codex. The didactic 
poem, which, as the title suggests, has to do with the use of dogs for hunting is dedi- 
cated to the emperor Caracalla, and since most miniatures, particularly those which 
are made up directly from the text and demonstrate the various techniques of hunting, 
have a distinct classical character in the vivid and naturalistic rendering of the animals, 
we have every reason to assume that the archetype, or at least a very early copy of the 
3rd century, was already illustrated. However, in spite of the classical reminiscences 
in the miniatures, their style is somewhat debased, and it seems not very likely that 
the Venetian codex was the first copy in the middle Byzantine period to be made from 
a classical model. The historical probabilities are that in the 10th century the first 
mediaeval copy was made in connection with the above-mentioned revival movement, 
and that this copy, now lost, showed an even better preservation of classical style 
than the Venetian. 

Not every picture goes back to the classical model, as an analysis of the elaborate 
miniature cycle reveals. There are numerous scenes which are not fully explained by 
the text of the Cynegetica and which must have been taken over from various models, 
while others are distinctly Byzantine not only in style but also in concept. Because 
of these purely Byzantine elements the enrichment of the original picture cycle must 
have occurred fairly late, most probably not before the 10th century.” In a few 
instances the model from which the added miniatures were taken over can still be 
determined, such as, e. g., the scenes with Alexander and Bucephalus which undoubtedly 
go back to an illustrated Alexander-romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes.” 

Whereas the hunting scenes proper are very consistent in style and concept, the 
added pictures, which mostly depict mythological subjects merely alluded to in the text, 
lack this homogeneity. Here classical and Byzantine features are often mixed within 
the same miniature, as, e. g., in the miniature of jealousy which is the subject of our 
present study (Plate 251).”° After having narrated an incredible idiosyncrasy of 


figs. 283-284. Gasiorowski, Malarstwo Minjaturowe Grecko-Rzymskie, Cracow, 1928, p. 162 and 
figs. 77-79. W. Lameere, “ Apamée de Syrie et les Cynégétiques du Pseudo-Oppien dans la minia- 
ture byzantine,” Bull. de l’Inst. hist. belge de Rome, 1938, pp. 1 ff. E. Bethe, Buch und Bild im 
Altertum, 1945, p. 24 and fig. 3. 
10 FH], Bordier, Description des peintures dans les mss. grecs, 1883, pp. 270 and 286. Lameere, 
op. cit., p. 3 and 6. | 
11K, Weitzmann, “ Book illustration of the Macedonian Renaissance,” to be published in the 
Mélanges Henri Grégoire, figs. 17-18. nk Greek Mythology in Byzantine Art, Vol. IV of 
ies in Manuscript Illumination (in print). 
hers cece Illustrations Roll and Codex, pp. 145 ff. and figs. 133-134. 
18 Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, p. 88 and fig. 72. 
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the jealous wild ass, the poet makes an excursus and enumerates heroes and heroines 
of classical mythology in whose life jealousy played an important and tragic role. 
This is what he has to say (III, 237 ff.) :™ 


O father Zeus, how fierce a heart hath Jealousy! Him hast thou made, O lord, mightier 
than nature to behold and hast given him the bitter force of fire, and in his right hand hast 
vouchsafed to him to wear a sword of adamant. He preserves not, when he comes, dear 
children to their loving parents, he knows nor comrade nor kin nor cousin, when he inter- 
venes grievous and unspeakable. He also in former times arrayed against their own children 
heroes themselves and noble heroines—Theseus, son of Aegeus, and Athamas, son of 
Aeolus, and Attic Procne and Thracian Philomela and Colchian Medea and glorious 
Themisto. But notwithstanding, after the race of afflicted mortals, to wild beasts also he 
served up a banquet of Thyestes. 


The miniature illustrates in two superimposed friezes some, though not all, 
of the crimes committed as the result of jealousy by the above-mentioned heroes and 
heroines, and as an introduction to the various episodes there is depicted a personi- 
fication of Jealousy himself. Here we see a boy in a short tunic, inscribed 6 CyAo[s], 
who stands in a frontal position, leans with one hand on a lance, and holds with the 
other the “ sword of adamant ” mentioned in the text. In myth and poetry Zelos is 
not unknown,” but a pictorial representation from classical antiquity has so far not 
come to our attention. It may well have existed, since particularly towards the end 
of. the classical period the pictorialisation of abstract concepts was extremely wide- 
spread. Yet the figure in the Pseudo-Oppian miniature, in its stiff position and the 
way in which the attribute is displayed, does not reveal any classical traces, and it 
seems to us much more likely that it was made up directly from the Cynegetica text 
at a time when the following mythological scenes were added. 


THe AEGEUS 


Next to the figure of Jealousy a youth in a short tunic leans over a hillock and 
seems to empty a sword and a shield out of a bag. Since the first hero mentioned in 
the text of Pseudo-Oppian in connection with jealousy is Theseus, son of Aegeus, one 
would expect to see depicted a scene from the life of this hero, and, indeed, there is an 
episode of the hero’s youth which provides the explanation. When Aegeus was in 
Troezen, he had intercourse with Aethra, and before leaving for Athens he buried 
a sword and sandals under a heavy stone, telling Aethra, if she should give birth to 
a son, to raise him until he should be able to lift the rock and to send him with the 
tokens to Athens, so that the father might recognize his son by these yvopicpara 
At the age of sixteen Theseus, as Aethra’s son was named, lifted the rock and tee 


** Transl. A. W. Mair in the Loeb Class. Libr., 1928, .0gat 


** L. Deubner in Roscher, L. d. M., s. v. Personifikatio ] i 
ibidem, s.v. Zelos, col. 562. oe a hae Leer 
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the tokens.** The miniature undoubtedly represents this finding of the tokens, though 
the details are no longer understood by the Byzantine copyist. According to all texts 
Theseus should lift the rock with some effort, while in the miniature he simply seems 
to take the tokens out of a sack-like object resting upon an immovable hillock. The 
sword’s hilt stands out prominently in the silhouette, but underneath one recognizes 
what looks like a shield, and there is no trace of the sandals. But not every deviation 
from the literary tradition must necessarily be attributed to the Byzantine copyist, 
because the shield occurs already in some classical representations (Plate 253). 
It is clear that the miniaturist no longer realized that the figure he painted was meant 
to represent Theseus, because the inscription 6 @noevs is written over the next figure 
which, as we shall see, represents another hero. 

Pausanias (I, 27, 8) describes a bronze sculpture in the round, representing the 
same theme, on the Acropolis of Athens, but he omits any indication of the period 
of its origin or of its style. Coins from Athens and Troezen very probably reflect 
this group.’ Here we see Theseus pushing back the rock which hardly reaches to 
his shoulder and looking at the hidden tokens. There existed a second pictorial version 
which occurs in a number of gems,** where Theseus stands behind the rock and, 
bending over it, raises it towards him instead of pushing it back. The miniaturist 
surely goes back to the first version which was apparently the more popular one, since 
it occurs more frequently and in different media. 

Besides the above-mentioned statuary group the scene of the finding of the tokens 
was already integrated in classical antiquity within a narrative cycle of the life of 
Theseus. On a marble relief in the Villa Albani in Rome (Plate 252)" Theseus 
performs his deed of discovery before the eyes of two astonished maidens of Troezen, 
and in a second scene alongside he appears once more, prominently displaying his 
sword and speaking with his mother Aethra, saying farewell to her before starting 
on his trip to Athens. In another example, a terracotta plaque that belongs to the 
so-called Campana reliefs (Plate 25 3),” the lifting of the stone is represented in 
the presence of Aethra. This plaque belongs to a set which includes other episodes 
from Theseus’ life: the slayings of Sinis, of Sciron of Corinth, of a centaur, of the 


16 Plutarch, Theseus, XII, 4-7. Apollodorus, Bibl., 1, 9, 28 and Epit., I, 5. Diodorus Siculus, 
IV, 55, 4. Pausanias, II, 3,8. Ovid, Met., VII, 406-424. Schol. in JI., XI, 741. Eustathius, Comm. 
on Dion. Perieg., 1017. 

17 Roscher, L. d. M.,s.v. Theseus, col. 681, fig. 1. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, “ Numismatic 
commentary on Pausanias,” Jour. Hell. St., VI, 1885, p. 98 and pl. LV, M XI; VIII, 1887, p. 42 
and pl: LXXVIT, D. Drit. | 

18 A. Furtwangler, Die antiken Gemmen, I, 1900, pl. XVII, no. 55. 

19 G, Zoéga, Li bassirelievi antichi di Roma, I, 1808, pl. 48. Arndt-Amelung, Einzelaufnahmen, 
no. 1126. Helbig, Fiihrer*, 1913, II, p. 455, no. 1924 (706). 

20H. B. Walters, Catalogue of Terracottas of the Brit. Mus., 1903, p. 398, no. D594 and 
pl, 2OxXXIX. V. Rohden-Winnefeld, Architektonische rémische Terrakotten der Kaiserzeit, 1911, 


pp. 98, 246 and pl. XII. 
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Marathonian bull and, further, the recognition of the hero by his father at the moment 
when the latter tried to poison him without being aware of his identity.” In both 
instances the rock scene is a part of a cycle which narrates in detail the deeds of 
Theseus. 

But such a cycle of the deeds can hardly have been the model for the Pseudo- 
Oppian painter. The main problem involved in the miniature is its relation to the 
dominant theme of jealousy, and only a thesis which explains this relation can be 
considered as satisfactory. Therefore the source was in all likelihood not an epic poem 
or a mythological handbook in which various adventures follow the discovery of the 
tokens, but a text where the finding of the tokens and the theme of jealousy were more 
closely related with each other. This apparently was the case in Euripides’ Aegeus, 
a drama which is lost today but whose plot we can still reconstruct at least in a dim 
outline.”? The leitmotif was obviously the jealousy of Medea, the Colchian sorceress, 
who had married the aged Aegeus and borne him a son, Medus. When Theseus comes 
to the court of his father, Medea naturally sees in the newcomer a rival to her own 
son whom she wishes to be installed as Aegeus’ successor to the throne. She works 
out a plot according to which Aegeus, not knowing the identity of the stranger who 
has come to him, is supposed to offer him a poisonous drink. At the critical moment 
Theseus displays his sword which is immediately recognized by Aegeus, the poisonous 
drink is spilled, Theseus is welcomed as the legitimate heir to the throne, and Medea 
is expelled from Athens. The recognition of Theseus by the tokens was the high 
moment in the drama and it can reasonably be assumed that the spectator was informed 
in advance about the significance of the tokens. It is very likely that Medea herself, 
who seems to have spoken the prologue, may have narrated the events of Theseus’ 
past, since she was informed about the hero’s arrival, and in such a report the finding 
of the tokens must have played a major role. 

Since the 3rd century B.c. the Euripidean dramas were illustrated in papyrus 
rolls on a large scale.” That the Aegeus was also among them, has recently been 
suggested by the writer in connection with a Bactrian silverplate; this plate represents 
among scenes from various Euripidean tragedies the figure of an old man who holds 
in his left hand a cylix whose contents have just been spilled, and for this reason 
he was tentatively identified with Aegeus.™ A full cycle of illustrations of this drama 
most likely had near its beginning a picture of the finding of the tokens as an illus- 


*t'V. Rohden-Winnefeld, of. cit., pls. XIII, LI, CII, no. 1, fig. 193, and pls. XII and CIX. 

* FG. Welcker, Die griechischen Tragédien, II, 1839, p. 729 ff. Aug. Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Fragmenta*, 1926, p. 363, nos. 1-13. A. Michaelis, Arch. Ztg., 1885, p. 291. U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Euripides Hippolytos, 1891, pp. 43, 45, 243. W. N. Bates, Euripides, 1930, p. 204. 
W. Schmid & O. Stahlin, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft VII, I, 3, 1940, DUO, 

*8 Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, pp. 40 ff. 


*4 Weitzmann, “ Three ‘ Bactrian’ silver vessels with illustrations from Euripides,” Art Bulletin 
XXV, 1943, p. 317 and fig. 23. , 
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tration of the prologue, preceded perhaps by another miniature which showed Medea 
herself reciting the prologue. Thus we may deduce that the illustrator of the Pseudo- 
Oppian, seeking a Theseus scene in combination with the jealousy motif, copied a 
miniature from an illustrated Aegeus of Euripides. But why he chose just this 
miniature which reveals the connection with jealousy not in itself, but only by implica- 
tion, is more difficult to answer. We should rather have expected another scene from 
the Aegeus which included Medea, perhaps the one where she witnesses the attempted 
poisoning of Theseus by Aegeus. One might speculate that an earlier, richer copy of 
the 10th century possessed this additional scene which in the poorer Venetian copy 
was dropped. As support of such an hypothesis one may point to the lower strip in 
the left half of which two scenes from one and the same drama—from the Peliades 
as we shall see—were placed side by side, one of them showing Medea. 

The assumption of the existence of an illustrated Euripides in the middle By- 
zantine period may at first glance seem rather daring and could indeed hardly be 
sustained if we had only this one scene. But first let us examine from the same point 
of view the following scenes before final judgment is passed on this hypothesis. 


Tue Ino 


The next infanticide mentioned in Pseudo-Oppian’s list is Athamas, son of Aeolus 
and, indeed, the following scene represents a figure inscribed 6 a0dpas. This inscrip- 
tion is written above a bleeding warrior who is falling forward upon his discarded 
weapons and is about to receive the final stroke from a second warrior with upraised 
sword in front of him (who, as noticed before, is wrongly inscribed 6 Onoevds). Not 
only is a combination of Theseus and Athamas meaningless, but we have no record 
that Athamas was slain at the end of his tragic life. However, ancient sources patel 
us that Athamas slew his son Learchus, and this episode is obviously the one repre- 
sented in the miniature. As in the preceding scene, the copyist was no longer aware 
of the meaning of the scene, and so he shifted the inscription of Athamas from the 
left to the right figure, after having already made a similar mistake in the case of 
the Theseus figure. 

The long series of crimes in the house of Athamas comes to an end when the 
king in a fit of madness slays his son Learchus and is about to kill the second son 
Melicertes also. But his wife Ino snatches the boy away and jumps from a promontory 
into the sea. The motif of his jealousy is explained in the literature in two different 
ways. According to one version it was the wrath of Hera who had driven Athamas 
mad because he had raised the child Dionysus in his house, but a more rationalistic 
explanation attributed Athamas’ madness to his wrath over the intrigues of his second 


25 They are enumerated in Roscher, L. d. M., s.v. Athamas, col. 670 [Seeliger], and Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Athamas, col. 1932 [Escher], and s.v. Leukothea, cols. 2297 ff. [Eitrem]. 
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wife Ino who was an accomplice of the murder of the two children borne to him by 
Themisto, his third wife. The story of Learchus’ death is told in the sources with 
slight differences and a varying degree of minuteness. Hyginus in his fourth fable 
entitled “ Ino Euripidis ” tells us in his terse way that Athamas killed his son while 
he was hunting; Apollodorus in his Library (1, 9, 2) uses the word érdfevoe, 1. e., 
shooting with an arrow, adding in another place (III, 4, 3) that Athamas “ hunted 
his elder son Learchus as a deer ”; and according to Ovid (Met., IV, 516) Athamas 
dashes the child, which in his madness he considered a young lion, against a rock. The 
most detailed description, however, is found in Nonnus (Dion., X, 48 ff.) where first 
Athamas shoots his son, likewise with an arrow, believing him to be a stag. But then 
the text goes on: ** “ He cut off the head with his knife and knew it not, turned stag 
by his fancy; laughing he felt the hair at the top of the bloodstained cheek of the face 
unmarked, and pawed over his game. . . .” It is this second phase of the killing 
which is represented in the miniature: Athamas is about to decapitate his son who is 
copiously bleeding and offering no resistance. We may well ask why the illustrator 
chose the second phase of the slaying instead of the shooting with an arrow. It must 
be remembered that he had strongly emphasized a sword in the hand of the personi- 
fication of Jealousy and this attribute probably gave him the idea to select, wherever 
feasible, an episode in which a sword could be displayed as the agent of Jealousy’s 
wrath. 

From a copy of a classical model we should not expect to see Learchus repre- 
sented realistically as a deer. This would be contrary to the anthropomorphic nature 
of ancient art which, e. g., never renders Actaeon as a stag when he is torn by the 
dogs of Artemis and at the most adds a pair of small antlers to a human head. On 
the other hand, where the Pseudo-Oppian painter is left to himself to invent a mytho- 
logical composition, he does not shrink from the more literal representation of a 
metamorphosed human being as, e. g., of the bull-shaped Pentheus who is pursued 
by Maenads in the shape of panthers.” This distinction makes it all the more likely 
that the Athamas miniature goes back ultimately to a classical model, no matter how 
much it has been transformed in style by the Byzantine copyist. Moreover, the com- 
positional scheme calls to our mind a very similar situation in Euripides’ Mad Heracles 
which is represented on the previously mentioned Bactrian silver bowl. There the hero 
in a similar fit of insanity slays his unresisting son who has fallen to the ground, but 
here the weapon is a club instead of a sword.” 

Before we try to solve the problem from which illustrated text the Athamas minia- 
ture might have been copied, let us first discuss the next scene. There we see two little 
children lying in a bed, one wrapped in swaddling clothes and the other naked, and a 


*° Transl. Rouse in Loeb Class. Libr., Vol. 1, 1940, p. 333. 
** Weitzmann, Mélanges Henri Grégoire, fig. 16. 


*° Weitzmann, Art Bull., XXV, 1943, p. 307 and fig. 14. 
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woman holding the latter and strangling it. The inscription reads % dudopxjdy above 
the head of the woman, but here we meet for the third time a mistake on the part 
of the copyist, which is easily explained by the fact that the next heroines mentioned 
in the Pseudo-Oppian are indeed Attic Procne and Thracian Philomela. Nothing in 
the miniature fits the story of these two sisters. According to Apollodorus (III, 
14, 8) and other sources, Procne is rejected and concealed in the country by her 
husband Tereus who in the meantime had fallen in love with her sister Philomela. 
Later he cuts out the tongue of Philomela, but she is able by means of weaving 
characters in a robe to reveal her sorrows to her sister Procne, who in turn kills her 
own son Itys, boils him and offers him to Tereus for supper. So it is not Philomela 
who does the killing, as the miniature would suggest, but Procne, and furthermore 
she slays only one child and not two. 

On the other hand, the miniature very well fits the story of another jealous 
heroine whom Pseudo-Oppian mentions farther on in his list, namely “ glorious 
Themisto.” The murder of her two children, who in Nonnus (Dion., IX, 317) are 
Porphyrion and Ptotis, was the main theme of Euripides’ Jno. There are preserved 
25 fragments of this lost tragedy,” which, however, are not very helpful for the 
reconstruction of the drama. The plot is told in outline by Hyginus in his fourth fable 
under the title “ Ino Euripidis,” but his scanty summary has to be supplemented by 
additional information from other sources.*° The plot is as follows: after his marriage 
with Ino who bore him the two sons, Learchus and Melicertes, Athamas marries 
Themisto who likewise gives birth to two sons. Later Athamas brings back Ino to 
the court and makes her a servant of Themisto, who does not recognize her rival in 
this disguise. But Themisto has heard rumors about the return of Ino and, being 
afraid of her, plans to get rid of her rival’s children. She gives the order to her 
servant to dress her own children in white and Ino’s in black, so that in the semi- 
darkness of the bedroom she may recognize the latter and kill them. Ino takes her 
revenge by interchanging the garments, and so Themisto unwittingly kills her own 
offspring. This is the scene illustrated in the miniature every detail of which fits the 
story. Themisto’s two children are lying in a bed and the jealous mother, leaning over 
them, is on the point of strangling one of them. 

But why did the painter depict this scene out of place, deviating from the order 
in which Pseudo-Oppian enumerates the jealous heroes and heroines and according 
to which it should have followed the Medea scenes of the lower strip? The only reason 
we can deduce is its thematic connection with the preceding story of Athamas killing 
Learchus, which was also told, as we know from Hyginus, in the Jno of Euripides. 
The Athamas and Themisto scenes belong together, and thus we have every reason 


29 Nauck, op. cit., pp. 482 ff., nos. 398-423. 
80 Welcker, op. cit., pp. 615 ff. Pauly-Wissowa, R.£., s. v. Leukothea col, 2297 [Eitrem]. Bates, 
op. cit., p. 254. Schmid-Stahlin, of. cit., p. 406. 
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to assume that they go back to a common source. It is true that the most detailed 
description of Learchus’ death is in Nonnus’ Dionysiaca, but at the same time the 
killing of Themisto’s children is mentioned in this epos so briefly (III, 315) that the 
picture cannot have been made up from this text. This makes the assumption of an 
illustrated Nonnus as the source of the two related scenes in the miniature very 
unlikely. We may therefore, from the evidence of the miniature, now argue that the 
motif of killing Learchus with a sword or knife, as described in Nonnus, goes back 
ultimately to the Euripidean Jno. The madness and infanticide of Athamas was in 
all probability not enacted on the stage; Welcker suggested that they were told by a 
deus ex machina who most likely was Dionysus because it was for his sake that Hera 
had driven Athamas mad and induced him to commit infanticide. Thus we come once 
more to the conclusion that the Pseudo-Oppian painter used an illustrated Euripides 
as source, from which he took two scenes, each one illustrating an act of violence 
resulting from Jealousy. These two scenes do not follow the order of the drama, but 
this shift is obviously to be explained by the Pseudo-Oppian text which mentions 
Athamas first and Themisto later. 

The story of Athamas was a subject for ancient artists as we know from Pliny 
who mentions an iron statue of Athamas, subsiding in repentance after the killing 
of Learchus, by the Rhodian sculptor Aristonidas (N.H., XXXIV, 140), and from 
the description of a picture by Callistratus (14) in which Athamas was represented 
in his madness while the trembling Ino with the little Melicertes on her bosom stood 
near the promontory from which she is about to jump. Yet no pictorial representation 
of the infanticides of Athamas or Themisto have so far been found among the extant 
monuments, so that the two scenes in Pseudo-Oppian are the first ever to be connected 
not only with the Euripidean Jno, but with this myth in general. It now becomes 
understandable, too, why the illustrator passed over the story of Procne and Philo- 
mela: this myth was not treated by Euripides, and therefore an illustration of it was 
not available in the model, from which the painter took over not only the scenes 
mentioned so far but, as we shall see, the remaining ones also. 


THE PELIADES 


Another of the jealous heroines mentioned in the C ynegetica is “* Colchian Medea,” 
the ill-famed sorceress with whose name is associated the most notorious case of 
infanticide. She must have had a reputation as a murderess even in the Byzantine 
period, because the illustrator was in her case not satisfied with the representation 
of a single episode but chose two, each from a different drama, and in addition depicted 
the first episode in two phases, so that the whole lower strip is filled with Medea 
stories. There is no difficulty in identifying the episodes: one illustrates the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the daughters of Pelias to rejuvenate their father and the second 


shows Medea as the murderess of her own children. This selection suggests at once 
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that we are dealing again with famous scenes from Euripidean tragedies, the Peliades 
and the Medea. 

The Peliades is another of the lost dramas of which we have only a few frag- 
ments,” and the plot has to be reconstructed from different sources.*” The hypothesis 
of this drama is preserved in the Progymnasmata of Moses of Chorene ** which tell 
us that Medea wanted to kill the aged king Pelias. She persuades his daughters to 
rejuvenate their father and demonstrates the method by which it could be accomplished 
with an old ram. She cuts the animal to pieces, boils it in a cauldron and reconstitutes 
it in a rejuvenated form. The daughters thereupon cut up their own father, boil him 
likewise in a cauldron, but nothing more happens and so the experiment ends in 
catastrophe. The story is told in Apollodorus (1, [X, 27), Hyginus (24), and Pau- 
sanias (VIII, XI, 2) ina similar terse way, but where the sources elaborate, there is 
a difference as to whether Pelias was killed against his will as Ovid says (Met., VI, 
297 ff.) or whether he had given his consent to being cut up as Diodorus Siculus 
asserts (IV, 50-51). Robert ** and Séchan * decided in favour of the Diodorus Siculus 
version as the one going back to the Euripidean play, and this theory is strongly 
supported by archaeological evidence, including the already mentioned Bactrian silver 
plate where the leading of the decrepit Pelias by one of his daughters to the spot where 
his cutting up will take place is incorporated in a larger cycle of scenes from various 
Euripidean dramas.*° 

However, the two scenes in the Pseudo-Oppian have no bearing on this particular 
problem, since they depict two phases on which all sources agree. In the first we see 
the sorceress, inscribed 7 w7jdeva, dressed in a sleeveless garment and stirring a cauldron 
over a flaming fire. Pieces of flesh and a pair of horns rather resembling those of a 
goat are visible, and these details leave no doubt that we are dealing with an illustra- 
tion of the rejuvenation of the ram. In the next scene two of Pelias’ daughters, clad 
in the same sleeveless garment as Medea, but of different colors, stir a similar cauldron 
and boil their father whom they have cut to mincemeat and whose head, looking 
upwards, is visible between the two ladles. The number of the daughters varies in the 
sources. Diodorus mentions three: Alcestis, Amphinome, and Evadne, and this seems 
to have been the most popular version, because we find it most frequently in the repre- 
sentational arts. But Diodorus, who seems to rely in this point also on the Euripidean 
drama, mentions explicitly that Alcestis alone, though present, would not take an 
active part in the slaughter of her father, and thus it is perfectly in agreement with 


$1 Nauck, op. cit., p. 550, nos. 601-616. 

82 Welcker, op. cit., pp. 625 ff. L. Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports avec 
la céramique, 1926, pp. 467 ff. Bates, op. cit., pp. 273 ff. Schmid-Stahlin, op. Ch pao: 

83 Nauck, op. cit., p. 550. 

84 Robert, Die griechische Heldensage, I, 3, 1921, p. 868. 

85 Séchan, op. cit., pp. 469 ff. 

6 Weitzmann, Art Bull., XXV, 1943, p. 311 and fig. 16. 
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his description that only two are represented in the miniature as stirring the cauldron. 

One may ask why this episode was chosen at all by the illustrator. Not only would 
the next scene have been sufficient as an illustration of Medea’s jealousy, but the main 
idea of Pseudo-Oppian, that Jealousy “ arrayed against their own children heroes 
themselves and noble heroines,” is not conveyed in the Pelias episode, since it repre- 
sents a parricide and not an infanticide like all the other scenes of this miniature. The 
easiest explanation, in our opinion, lies once more in the availability of an illustrated 
Euripides which the illustrator perused for scenes dealing with jealousy; in doing so, 
he went beyond what was suggested by the text of the Cynegetica. This is not the 
only case where the illustrator added scenes on his own initiative, unaided by any hint 
from the text. Where Pseudo-Oppian speaks about Alexander’s horse Bucephalus 
(1, 229) the first miniature in which the horse is brought before Philip would have 
been sufficient, but having an illustrated Pseudo-Callisthenes at his disposal, he added 
two more for no other reason than embellishment.*’ 

Pelias’ death was a popular theme in ancient art and had been depicted long before 
Euripides’ tragedy was written. In black and red-figured vases ** there occur three 
scenes: the demonstration of the rejuvenation of the ram, the council of the daughters 
before their fatal step, and the leading of the old Pelias to the cauldron. In the 
Hellenistic-Roman period we meet an additional scene in a Pompeian fresco where 
it is part of a continuous narrative (Plate 264).*° In front of a fanciful building 
which is built up from elements of the 2nd and 3rd Pompeian styles and, as Curtius 
realized, does not represent an individual palace of Pelias, there are two figure com- 
positions which seem too small in relation to the dominating architectural setting. 
These two little scenes are to be read from right to left. In the first Medea enters the 
palace, accompanied by a girl *° and holding a little idol of Artemis. This appearance 
of Medea as priestess is in agreement with Diodorus and hence has been taken as a 
strong argument that the fresco reflects the Euripidean drama. One of the daughters 
rushes forward to greet the disguised sorceress while the two others, one seated— 
surely Alcestis—and the other standing, wait in the rear of the palace chamber. The 
second scene represents the rejuvenation of the ram and, in agreement with our 
miniature, Medea stands at the left in front of the cauldron. However, she is not 
stirring, but lifting a plate on which lie branches and what are presumably some 


*? Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, pp. 145 ff. 

*S Cf. the list of the monuments in Roscher, L. d. M., s. v. Medeia, col. 2505 [Seeliger]. Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Medeia, col. 59 [Lesky], and s.¥v. Peliades, col. 311 [Scherling]. Séchan, 
op. cit., pp. 477 ff. and figs. 136-138. 

*® Robert, “ Medeia und die Peliaden,” Arch. Ztg., XXXII, 1874, p. 134 and pl. 13. Rostovtzeff, 
Rom. Mitt., XXVI, 1911, pl. V, no. 2. L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, 1929, p. 293 and 
fig. 170. Ch. M. Dawson, “ Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape Painting,’ Vale Classical 
Studies, IX, 1944, p. 102, no. 44, p. 161 and pl. XVITI, no. 44. 

* Robert (Arch. Ztg., loc. cit.) had first suggested that this figure was a boy and identified 
him with Acastus. Later (Heldensage, p. 868, note 4) he corrected himself on this point. 
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implements of her sorcery, while out of the cauldron leaps the rejuvenated ram. On 
the opposite side of the cauldron are the three daughters who were probably also in 
the ultimate source of the miniature but omitted either because of lack of space or the 
desire of the illustrator to confine his scene to the most essential. Two of them look 
with astonishment and approval at the miracle while the third—again Alcestis—sits 
aside and views the performance rather pensively. 

Curtius assumed that these small scenes were reductions of what were originally 
large-scale figure compositions. In this reasoning, which has a bearing on the whole 
group of mythological landscape paintings recently treated by Dawson, we cannot 
follow Curtius. It does not seem to us very likely that a scene like Medea’s entrance 
into the palace ever existed as a large-scale figure composition, for the subject is not 
important enough in itself, but rather has the appearance of being a link in a con- 
tinuous narrative, which usually has interspersed some scenes of lesser importance 
between climactic ones with no other function than to maintain the movement of the 
picture story. This type of continuous narrative occurs as early as the 3rd century B.c. 
on the so-called Megarian bowls, which contain a great number of illustrations of 
Euripidean dramas. These cups are ultimately derived from illustrated papyrus rolls, 
and it seems to us more likely that the small fresco scenes go back to some similar 
cyclic illustration.” 

Moreover, our miniature is in all likelihood only an excerpt from a fuller cycle 
of illustrations of the Peliades. Not only is it probable that the entrance of Medea in 
the palace once existed in this cycle, but between the two phases of the boiling of the 
ram and of Pelias in the cauldron there must also originally have been certain inter- 
mediary scenes. The leading of the decrepit Pelias to the spot where his rejuvenation 
will be attempted, as reflected in the Bactrian silver vessel, is one of these, and the 
council of the daughters, as represented on a vase-painting ** may have been another. 
But so far nowhere in ancient art has a representation of the boiling of Pelias been 
found, and here the miniature is a valuable addition to our knowledge of scenes from 
the Peliades. Of course, details may have been changed considerably in the Byzantine 
miniature, and whether so realistic a motif as the stirring ever existed in a classical 
representation may well be doubted. But at the same time, it must be kept in mind 
that the Byzantine painter could not have invented this, or for that matter any other 
of the jealousy scenes, from the Pseudo-Oppian text and that he must have used a 
model which told the stories in some detail. Since we can still make a calculation on 
the basis of the Megarian bowls, we know that a cycle of a single Euripides drama 
had at least fifteen scenes ** and also that a fully illustrated Peliades must have existed 
containing many more scenes than we are able to trace today. 


41 Weitzmann, I/ustrations in KR oll and Codex, pp. 40 ff. 
42 Séchan, op. cit., fig. 138. ; 
48 Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, pp. 44-45. 
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THE MEDEA 


The only scene in the Pseudo-Oppian miniature which goes back to one of the 
extant tragedies of Euripides is from the Medea. The illustration is of the climax 
of the drama where Medea takes her revenge for Jason’s desertion by killing her own 
two children, a deed which did not take place on the stage, but was told by the chorus 
of the Corinthian women (lines 1251-1292). Medea is represented wearing a richly 
embroidered garment with long sleeves and a huge headgear, both being of typical 
middle Byzantine character. The miniature illustrates the infanticide as an accom- 
plished fact: one child in swaddling clothes lies dead on the ground and the second, 
with the dangling limbs of a corpse, has just been thrown aside by the cold-blooded 
murderess who stands in perfect calm, facing the spectator. One would expect her 
to hold a weapon, but her right hand is lowered and without any attribute, a short- 
coming which must be attributed to the Byzantine copyist, since a sword or knife in 
her hand is implied not only by the drama, but even more so by the Pseudo-Oppian 
text which stresses so much the ‘‘ sword of adamant ” in the hand of Jealousy. 

Instead of merely inscribing the name of Medea, the scribe or the miniaturist, 
whoever is responsible for it, wrote the following iambic trimeter on the background: *“* 


TOs ovk efeiow TOV Bpehaov TpicabXia ; 
n happakis pndeva TvyXavErs apa, 

+ xX te \ ¥ 9 

H Tus Boyd od Kat véa tLikhovites. 


Why shall I not touch upon the trice-miserable woes of the children? 
For you are the sorceress, Medea, 
Some new and terrible mistress of the cauldron.* 


In the Venetian manuscript such an addition in verse is unique, but another, unillus- 
trated Pseudo-Oppian manuscript in Paris, cod. gr. 2723 from the beginning of the 
14th century, has in its margins a considerable number of similar iambic trimeters,** 
which have been explained by Ludwich “ as the beginning of a metric paraphrase. 
These verses are of no great poetic value and they are apparently not all by the same 
writer, for sometimes the same verse of the Pseudo-Oppian text is paraphrased twice; 
and there is no way of dating these Byzantine trimeters more precisely. 


“OQ. Tuselmann, Zur handschriftlichen Uberlieferung von Oppians Kynegetika, Nordhausen, 
1890, p. 7. 

*° I wish to express my gratitude to Milton Anastos in Dumbarton Oaks for his kind help in 
the translation of these verses and in particular for the explanation of the word Tluxdwviris as being 
derived from oixAa = vessel, pot, basin. 

“6 P. Boudreaux, Oppien d’Apamée, La Chasse, Paris, 1908, p. 17. U. Cats Bussemaker, 
Scholia et Paraphrases in Nicandrum et Opianum, Paris, 1849, pp. 370 ff. 

*t A. Ludwich, Aristarch’s Homerische Textkritik, 11, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 597 ff. 
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The infanticide of Medea is depicted quite frequently in ancient art, but not 
before the first performance of the Euripidean tragedy in 431 B.c., and this play must 
very soon have become so famous that apparently no artist illustrating this myth could 
escape its influence. Although the vase-painters of the end of the 5th and the 4th 
centuries often make additions not called for by the text, yet the nucleus of the scene 
seems always to reveal a connection with the Euripidean drama, although this has 
been contested by some archaeologists.** However this may be, there is at least a 
general agreement about a 4th century amphora from Nola in the Cabinet des Médailles 
in Paris (Plate 265),*° that its infanticide scene is an illustration of the Euripidean 
drama, although here too there are slight inconsistencies with the underlying text. 
Medea occupies the center of the composition, having already slain one of her children 
and being about to kill the second, catching it by the hair with the hand which holds 
the sword. The slain child lies at the right and in this compositional detail the scene 
agrees with the miniature, although the child does not lie on the ground but over an 
altar. This feature is not called for by the Euripides text and is possibly connected 
with the story that the children died or were killed in the temple.” In this respect the 
miniature is closer to the basic text. On the vase Medea is draped in a richly em- 
broidered oriental costume and a Phrygian cap, and this characterization goes back 
in all probability to the influence of a performance of the Euripidean play. A Medea 
in such a costume must also have been inthe ultimate model of the miniaturist, although 
he changed the details under the influence of contemporary fashion, maintaining only 
the rich embroideries and the idea of a sumptuous headgear. At first sight one may 
have wondered why Medea in this scene is draped differently from the one in the 
preceding representation of the Peliades. Yet, this differentiation is in full agreement 
with the Euripidean text and the classical monuments as well: in the Peliades Medea 
makes her entrance as the priestess of Artemis, while in the Medea she appears as the 
Colchian princess. One of the supplementary figures not only in the amphora from 
Nola, but in other vase paintings as well, is the pedagogue, who, of course, is not 
stated by Euripides to be a witness of the catastrophe. His omission in the miniature 
may well be explained as a stricter adherence to the text, though on the other hand 
there must be taken into consideration that the illustrator may have abbreviated a 
fuller model, just as he did in both scenes from the Peliades. 


48 J. Vogel, Scenen Euripideischer Tragédien in griechischen Vasengemilden, Leipzig, 1886, 
pp. 79 and 146 ff. Roscher, L. d. M., s.v. Medeia, col. 2506 [Seeliger]. J. H. Huddilston, Greek 
Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings, London, 1898, pp. 144 ff. ‘Séchan, op. cit., pp. 396 ff. 
Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Medeia, col. 61 [Lesky]. D. L. Page, Euripides Medea, Oxford, 1938, 

. lvii ff. 
PP 49 Raoul-Rochette, Choix de peintures de Pompéi, Paris, 1844, p. 277 (vignette). Huddliston, 
op. cit., fig. 25. A. de Ridder, Catalogue des vases peints de la Bibl. Nat., Paris, 1902, p. 519, fig. 126 
and pl. XXV. Séchan, op. cit., p. 402 and fig. 119. 
50 Page, op. cit., p. Ixii, note 2. 
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Roman art generally preferred the representation of a less brutal phase of the 
catastrophe. In two frescoes from Pompeii and one from Herculaneum” we see 
Medea at the moment before the actual slaying: with the sword already in her hand 
she is brooding and still torn by an inner conflict whether she shall execute her evil 
designs, while the children are playing gayly as yet without misgivings. These frescoes 
have been considered as more or less faithful reflections of a famous picture by the 
painter Timomachos of Byzantium, and a similar concept also occurs in the Roman 
sarcophagi,”” the only group of classical monuments which illustrate the Euripidean 
drama in continuous narrative. But besides this more humanized representation, that 
of the actual killing likewise persisted in the Roman period. An engraved gem in the 
British Museum (Plate 26 6)°* shows Medea standing in a frontal position displaying 
a sword which she is just about to thrust into the neck of one of her children who has 
sunk to his knees, while the other child is lying dead on the ground as in the miniature. 
In its general conception as well as in the detail of the slain child on the ground this 
scene is comparatively the closest to our miniature, but at the same time the gem 
possesses supplementary figures in the tradition of the Greek vases that are lacking 
in the latter : a female attendant who tries in vain to hold Medea back from the murder, 
and the pedagogue who turns around hiding his face in grief. Comparing our minia- 
ture with the classical representations in general, we may observe that the complete 
absence of any supplementary features, either human figures or objects like the altar, 
make it, from the iconographic point of view, the most literal rendering of the Euripi- 
dean play, in spite of the transformation of style and misunderstandings such as the 
omission of the sword. 

Summing up our study of the jealousy miniature in the Pseudo-Oppian, we come 
to the conclusion that every one of its scenes can be related to certain Euripidean 
tragedies, the Aegeus, the Ino, the Peliades, and the Medea, and that the most likely 
model of the Byzantine miniaturist was an illustrated Euripides manuscript. But it 
must be pointed out that of the six heroes and heroines mentioned in the passage of 
the Cynegetica the painter chose only four to be illustrated in pictures. He passed 
over the story of Procne, the sister of Philomela, who killed her son Itys, an omission 
most easily explained by the fact that this story did not occur in any drama of Eu- 
ripides so far as we know. The second infanticide not illustrated in the miniature is 


** C. Robert, Archaeologische Hermenecutik, Berlin, 1919, p. 135 and fig. 103; pp. 198 ff. and 
figs. 154-155. P. Herrmann, Denkmiiler der Malerei des Altertums, pls. 7, 73 and 130. L. Curtius, 
op. cit., p. 240 and fig. 139; p. 305, figs. 174-175 and pls. VII-VIIL. 

**C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Vol. I1, 1890, pp. 205 ff. and pls. LXII-LXv. 
Eug. Strong, La scultwra Romana, Vol. II, 1926, p. 296 and pie LITT 

°° H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and Cameos, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
in the British Museum, 1926, p. 303, no. 3185 and pl. XXXII. I wish to thank B. Ashmole, the 
Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Brit. Mus. for sending me a 
cast of this gem, from which the reproduction of our Plate 26 6 is made. 
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that of Thyestes who served the flesh of his own children at a banquet in the house 
of his brother Atreus. This episode may have existed in Euripides’ Thyestes,* though 
this is by no means sure. It rather seems as if the main theme of this lost play, of 
which we know very little indeed, was another of the many crimes of Thyestes, for 
which he was responsible though he did not commit it himself, namely the slaying of 
Pleisthenes by his father Atreus who mistakenly believed that he had killed Thyestes’ 
son. But besides the uncertainty whether the banquet scene did occur in Euripides’ 
play or not, the omission of its illustration in the Pseudo-Oppian may, of course, have 
other reasons. Granting that one, or perhaps even more than one, copy of an illustrated 
Euripides existed in the middle Byzantine period, it is more than doubtful that all 
Euripidean plays were still known at that time, and the Thyestes may very well have 
no longer existed among the other illustrated Euripides’ plays that had survived in 
the imperial scriptorium. 

In selecting scenes from various Euripidean tragedies for the illustration of a 
certain idea—in this specific case, jealousy—the illustrator of the Pseudo-Oppian does 
not stand alone. The excavations of Antioch brought to light a floor mosaic which 
illustrates in five panels the theme of the destructive power of mad love.” The central 
panel contains, characteristically enough, a scene from the Medea, undoubtedly in 
antiquity already one of the most famous plays, and around it are grouped scenes 
which were identified by the writer as from the Hippolytus, the Meleager, the Sthene- 
boea, and the Troiades. One may, therefore, raise the question whether the Pseudo- 
Oppian must indeed have had an illustrated manuscript at his disposal, or whether 
there might have existed a classical monument in another medium, not necessarily a 
mosaic, in which the jealousy scenes were combined, such as are the scenes of mad 
love in the floor from Antioch. Yet, in our opinion, the intrinsic probability for the 
latter assumption is not very great. We know that the so-called Macedonian renais- 
sance, which in the middle Byzantine period had led to a revival of classical learning, 
was primarily a book-renaissance connected with the enterprise of the emperor Con- 
stantine VII Porphyrogenitus in which ancient manuscripts were copied on a large 
scale. Therefore, the majority of the classical elements which make their appearance 
in the 10th century must be connected primarily with these activities in the imperial 
scriptorium. It is much too modern a concept to assume that a miniaturist of the 10th 
or 11th century would go sketching outside the scriptorium and making copies of 
mosaics or similar media, particularly if there was a chance of finding what he was 
interested in much more conveniently in the library of the palace. 


54 Welcker, op. cit., pp. 675 ff. Nauck, of. cit., p. 480, nos. 391-397. Bates, op. cit., pp. 302 ff. 

55 Weitzmann, “ Illustrations of Euripides and Homer in the mosaics of Antioch,’ Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes, Vol. III, 1941, p. 233 and pls. 66, no. 140 E and 67, no. 140 B, D, F and H. Idem, 
Illustrations in Roll and Codex, p. 28. D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements, 1947, pp. 68 ff. and 
pls. XI-XIII (where some of the scenes are interpreted differently). 
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Il. THE ROSETTE-CASKETS 


In Constantinople in the 10th century several workshops of ivory-carvers were 
established which must have been very flourishing to judge from the considerable 
amount and the high quality of their productions still preserved.” One of these ateliers 
used primarily, or perhaps exclusively, miniatures as models, and for this reason its 
products were called the “‘ malerische Gruppe ” in the corpus of the Byzantine ivories. 
To this group belong, in addition to plaques with religious scenes, a large number of 
caskets which because of their ornamentation were termed “ rosette-caskets,’ and 
their panels are filled chiefly with figures of distinct classical derivation. However, 
these classical figures, which occasionally are mixed with Christian ones, are purely 
decorative and it is perfectly clear that the carvers no longer had an understanding of 
their meaning. This makes their interpretation often very difficult or even impossible, 
because only in a few instances did the carvers leave scenes intact, tending instead to 
isolate single figures on narrow plaques and then to re-group them again in strip- 
compositions, with the result that heterogeneous figures from quite different contexts 
are brought together. 

The few Christian scenes or single figures are nearly all from the Book of Joshua, 
for which the model was undoubtedly the Vatican rotulus.*’ But for the pagan figures 
the models are more difficult to determine for the simple reason that too few of the 
illuminated manuscripts which were copied during the revival movement of the 10th 
century have come down to us. Yet it can be shown in one instance that the carvers 
used the same manuscript which served as model to the Pseudo-Oppian illustrator. 
There is a miniature in the Venetian codex which depicts Heracles driving away the 
kine of Geryon; around him there are putti playing with the hero’s weapons who can 
be traced to a picture of the resting Heracles at the court of Omphale.** The same type 
of Heracles and the same putti occur in several replicas on the ivory caskets, and this 
can only mean that the Pseudo-Oppian painter and the ivory-carvers used the same 
model which in this case was most likely a poem dealing with the life of Heracles. 
Therefore, if we should succeed in identifying scenes or single figures on the caskets 
as representations of Euripidean dramas, we have, by analogy, good reason to assume 
that the carvers used the same model from which the Pseudo-Oppian painter copied 
the scenes from the degeus, the /no, the Peliades, and the Medea in the jealousy-picture. 


°6 A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die Byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X-XIII 
Jahrhunderts, Vol. I, 1930, Vol. II, 1934. 

7 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., p. 23, pl. I, nos. 1-4 and passim. 

8 Weitzmann, Mélanges Henri Grégoire, figs. 19-20. 
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THE IPHIGENIA AT AULIS 


The most beautiful of all the caskets, the one which comes from Veroli and today 
is preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London,* belongs to the 10th 
century. This explains the purity of the classical tradition in its figures which is 
greater than we find anywhere in the miniatures of the 11th century Venetian copy 
of the Pseudo-Oppian. The right plaque on the front side (Plate 277) represents 
in its center a scene to which archaeologists have paid much attention because it 
undoubtedly illustrates a scene from the end of the /phigenia at Aulis of Euripides. 
As noted before, the ivory carvers often combined heterogeneous figures. Therefore, 
we will have first to determine the parts which belong to the Euripidean scene, for 
there has been no agreement on this point among scholars. The nucleus is, of course, 
formed by Calchas who cuts the lock from Iphigenia’s hair and the youth who guides 
the heroine. This group is flanked by two youths who seem to be conceived as counter- 
parts, each having one foot resting on a pedestal. That the one at the left belongs to 
our scene is assured by a Roman replica of this scene with which we will have to deal 
later (Plate 279), and since the other is so much a pendant figure it is very likely 
that, from the purely compositional point of view, this figure also is a part of the 
original composition. But there is a still better reason for its belonging to our scene. 
Calchas, the basket-bearer behind him, and Iphigenia’s guide wear laurel wreaths “ 
whose double row of leaves is clearly distinguishable from the row of locks beneath, 
and by this attribute the figures are characterized as participants in the sacrifice. The 
pendant figure of the basket-bearer also wears such a wreath as can be seen not only 
in the Veroli casket, but even more clearly in a replica of this figure on a casket in 
the Louvre (Plate 278). This, moreover, has the advantage of being undamaged 
and of showing the right hand in a pensive gesture, indicating that the man is very 
intently looking at the action taking place before his eyes.” In the left corner of the 
Veroli plaque sits a half-nude, bearded man with his head resting on his right arm, 
who likewise has been connected by some archaeologists with the Iphigenia scene. 


59 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, of. cit., pls. IX-X. 

60 Schneider, Serta Harteliana, 1896, p. 284, no. 13 and p. 287. E. Pfuhl, Maleret and Zeichnung 
der Griechen, II, 1923, p. 697, and III, fig. 639. Lowy, “ Der Schluss der Iphigenie in Aulis,” 
Jahresh. des Osterr. Arch. Inst., XXIV, 1929, p. 4 and fig. 3. Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., 
pp. 31-32 (here further bibliography) and pl. IX, no. Z1b. 

61 Lowy’s statement to the contrary (loc. cit., p. 8) was based on an inadequate reproduction 


of the ivory from a drawing. oe 
62 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, of. cit., I, p. 33-34 (here further bibliography) and pl. XII, 


no. 26 f. : : ; 
68 Because of the wreath the identification as Alexander which the writer had proposed in the 


text of the corpus on the basis of similarities with the Alexander statue in Munich (op. cit., p. 31, 
fig. 11) has to be given up. 
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Amelung “ proposed Menelaus; Pfuhl,” objecting to this identification, preferred to 
call him Odysseus; Michela * called him Agamemnon, whereas Lowy ‘ believed it 
very unlikely that a man would be seated at the sacrifice and therefore, in our opinion 
rightly, excluded this figure altogether. A replica of the figure occurs on an ivory 
casket in Cividale,“* and since, in this case, the man sits in front of a tripod with a 
serpent he can hardly be any other than Asclepius.® This identification is all the more 
justified because the pendant figure at the right corner is unmistakably Hygeia feeding 
a serpent. Thus we come to the conclusion that only the five figures in the center of 
the Veroli plaque belong to the scene from the drama and that the two at the corners 
must be regarded as intrusions. 

In considering the scene as a copy of a miniature, a much stricter interpretation 
must be attempted than in works of monumental art, since the essential quality of 
book illumination is its close adherence to the text. Whereas the painters of frescoes, 
panels or pre-Hellenistic vases focussed the content of a drama on one of its most 
significant events and took the liberty of enlarging it by supplementary figures which 
are either anachronistic or at least not called for by the text, the illustrators of narra- 
tive cycles represent the content of a drama in a series of concise scenes each of which 
is limited to the essential participants, regardless of whether the scene is actually 
performed on the stage or told in a messenger’s report. Therefore one has to try to 
identify the five participants of the Iphigenia sacrifice, if possible, with the characters 
of the drama. But in the present case this is difficult because the messenger’s report 
at the end of the drama which narrates the sacrifice explains only part of the scene— 
enough, however, to make sure that we are actually dealing with the Euripidean 
tragedy. Other sections of the epilogue are obviously at variance with the details of 
the relief. This divergence should not be dismissed with arguments about the freedom 
of the artist, which in the case of text illustration is comparatively limited. 

The reason for the differences must rather be sought in the textual transmission. 
The Iphigenia at Aulis was the last play of Euripides and it is generally agreed by 
philologists that the drama was unfinished at the time of his death and that the whole 
messenger’s report with the story of the sacrifice is a later addition, leaving open to 
discussion whether Euripides even contemplated such a report at all. The play was 
staged, probably in the year 405 B.c., i.e., one year after the poet’s death, by the 
younger Euripides who presumably wrote the first version of the messenger report. 


** W. Amelung, “ Judicium Orestis,” Rom. Mitt., XX, 1905, p. 308. 

® Pfuhl, op. cit., p. 697. 

°° M. Madd. Michela, “Il sacrifizio d’Ifigenia,” Ausonia, IV, 1909, p. 100. 

&t Lowy, loc. cit., p. 9. 

*§ Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., I, p. 34 and pl. XIII, no. 27a. 

°° Cf. the similar type of Asclepius in a Pompeian fresco from the Casa di Adonide. Helbig, 
no. 202. Reinach, Rep. Peint., p. 28, no. 3. The identification of the ivory figure now seems to us 
preferable to the identification as a philosopher which we proposed in the text of the corpus 
(op. cit., p. 34). 
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In the opinion of most philologists Euripides’ hand stops with verse 1531. But the 
messenger’s report even as we know it today is not of one piece. In the two key 
manuscripts, both of the 14th century, the hand of the chief scribe stops in cod. Vat. 
Palat. gr. 287 with verse 1568, and in cod. Florent. Laurent. Plut. XXXII, 2 with 
verse 1577. After this break a different hand finishes the epilogue in language and 
versification which is considered to be so debased that the part from verse 1578 to 
the end is attributed today to a Byzantine humanist.” 


For our purpose the first break in the text is of no consequence since the illus- 
tration in papyrus rolls in all probability does not go back beyond the early Hellenistic 
period, when the /phigenia already had a messenger’s report. The important break 
is the second after verse 1578 where the “ Byzantine part” begins. But how much 
older this part is than the 14th century manuscript we do not know. This part should, 
therefore, be used with the utmost caution in the interpretation of the ivory relief 
which surely goes back to a classical model, i. e., a time when the original messenger’s 
report was still intact. Consequently only the first part of it can be used with certainty 
as a basis for our interpretation; so far as the second part is concerned we have every 
reason to believe that, wherever text and relief disagree, the latter represents the 
original version because of its older ancestry. From this point of view the relief 
becomes a document of primary importance for the literary reconstruction of the 
original form of the epilogue. 

In the original part, i. e., up to verse 1578, two phases of the epilogue are told. 
In the first Iphigenia, reaching the grove, meets her father who turns his head to hide 
his grief, while she tries to console him. The second phase narrates the preparation 
of the sacrifice proper. After Talthybius, the herald of Agamemnon, has proclaimed 
silence, the seer Calchas lays down the knife in a golden basket and crowns the victim’s 
head while Achilles takes the basket and the lustral bowl for the libation. While per- 
forming this rite he speaks a few lines; then follows the last verse of the original part 
according to which the sons of Atreus and all the host stood by with their eyes fixed 
on the ground. This implies that Agamemnon is at that moment no longer standing 
aside but that he has regained control of himself and is now standing, together with 
his brother Menelaus, in the crowd attending the ceremony of the sacrifice. The ivory 
relief, obviously, has to do with this second phase, i. e. the preparation of the sacrifice, 
although it does not represent the crowning of Iphigenia as described in the epilogue 
but the cardpyeoOau, i. e., the consecration for the sacrifice by cutting off a lock from 
the forehead. This act most naturally follows the crowning with the wreath, and so 
we may assume that the cutting of the lock was told in the original messenger report 
immediately following the lacuna of the manuscripts. The act of the kardpxeo Oar is 


7 Th. Zielinski, Tragodumenon Libri Tres, Cracow, 1925, pp. 281 f. Bates, op. cit., p. 151. 
Schmid-Stahlin, of. cit., pp. 651 f. (here further bibliography). 
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also described in other Euripidean dramas ™ and there is nothing strange in the 
assumption that it existed in the original epilogue of the / phigenia. ; 

In order to identify the figures of the ivory one should commence with those who 
are mentioned in the older part of the epilogue. There can, of course, be no doubt 
about the figure of Calchas who is half nude and draped in a garment that is knotted 
around the hips. He approaches Iphigenia with an upraised knife and is about to cut 
the lock while with his left hand he lifts the veil covering the victim’s head. Iphigenia 
stands quiet and resigned to her fate. Her garment has slipped from her left shoulder, 
the right hand is raised in a pensive gesture and with the left she holds the end ot her 
peplos. Fully explained by the text—and the only one to be so accounted for—is the 
figure behind Calchas: it is Achilles of whom the text says (lines 1568 f.)™ 


Then Peleus’ son took maund and lustral bowl, 
And round the altar of the Goddess ran, 
And cried... 


He is represented half naked like Calchas and in his left hand holds the xavody, 1. e., 
the basket of barley. His right hand should hold a lustral bowl, the xéprBov, and so 
he does in the ancient replica of this scene (Plate 279). The left foot is resting 
on a pedestal, and since according to the text Achilles is walking around the altar, 
one might think that this pedestal is meant to be the altar. But surely Achilles would 
not put his foot on an altar. The above-mentioned ancient replica depicts a little rock 
under the raised foot and this obviously is the better version. Moreover the pendant 
figure to Achilles also puts his foot on a similar pedestal, and an altar would certainly 
not be represented twice in the same scene. In an early publication of the ancient 
companion piece, the so-called ara of Cleomenes (Plate 28 1°), Uhden, not yet knowing 
the ivory, identified the basket-bearer with Achilles, but no archaeologist followed 
him in this interpretation. Michaelis “ objects to Uhden’s theory because of the attri- 
bute which he takes to be a fruit bowl and not a basket with barley. But he too was 
not aware of the ivory which actually shows a basket and thus represents in this detail 
a better version than the ara. Moreover Michaelis ® proposes to call the man holding 
Iphigenia’s arm Achilles “ and the basket-bearer simply an attendant at the sacrifice, 


11 Alcestis, 73 {.; Electra, 810 f. 

“ This and all the following quotations are taken from A. S. Way’s translation in the Loeb 
Class. Libr. 

“W. Uhden, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” Abhandl. der Preuss. Akad., hist.-philol. Klasse, 1812- 
Lo; ey 

“A. Michaelis, “ Ein verlorenes attisches Relief,” Rém. Mitt., VIII, 1893, p. 203. He follows 
in this point O. Jahn, Archaeologische Beitriige, 1847, p. 380. 

Op. cit., p. 206. Likewise Jahn, of. cit., p. 384. 

7° This identification was also adopted in the corpus. Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., 
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and so does Lowy,” but in our opinion the latter is too prominently portrayed to be 
an anonymous attendant. If we follow the text, the epilogue leaves no doubt that the 
basket-bearer is no other than Achilles. 

But who is the guide of Iphigenia? Achilles is ruled out not only because of the 
basket-bearer who has a better claim to this name, but also for intrinsic reasons. 
Achilles had most violently objected to Iphigenia’s sacrifice and declared his willing- 
ness to defend her against the whole host of the Achaeans. Although he consents after 
having heard the heroine’s own decision to sacrifice herself, is it likely that he would 
now so willingly take part in the execution of the sacrifice? Lowy leaves the figure 
anonymous, referring simply to the persons who according to verse 1546 had led 
Iphigenia to the grove. But this figure likewise is surely too important to be dismissed 
as anonymous. Uhden, following the sounder method of first searching in the text 
itself for an explanation, calls him Talthybius, and of all the characters mentioned in 
the epilogue, he seems indeed the best suited to the situation, although it is not to be 
denied that this identification presents a difficulty. As the personal herald of Aga- 
memnon he seems well qualified to render a service which Agamemnon could not be 
prevailed upon to undertake.” It is not so much the unsuitability for this situation 
which leaves some doubt, but the iconographical type. That he does not hold his 
kerykeion may be accounted for by the fact that he uses both hands to hold Iphigenia; 
likewise, the sword at his side is not surprising and can be found in other representa- 
tions of Talthybius.” The real difficulty lies in the fact that he is completely nude and 
for this we know no parallel in classical art. 

There remains the figure at the right, draped in a chlamys, holding a sword over 
the raised leg and looking intently at the preparation of the sacrifice. As a pendant 
to Achilles and judging from his self-conscious behaviour he can only be one of the 
leaders of the Achaeans. Lowy ®° called him Achilles, but from what has been said 
above it is clear that we cannot accept this identification. The epilogue names as the 
attendants at the sacrifice the sons of Atreus, but the original text that breaks off just 
at this point may have mentioned a few more as, e. g., Odysseus. Yet the chief 
character, besides Agamemnon, is surely Menelaus who more than anyone had an 
interest in the execution of the sacrifice, so that the Achaeans might proceed with 
their voyage to Troy. Agamemnon, who shortly before had stood aside with his head 
veiled, would surely be represented in a long enveloping garment and therefore must 


OO pacit pe £6, 

78 It hardly seems to be a coincidence that in a miniature of the Jliad manuscript in Milan, where 
Briseis is taken away from Achilles, Talthybius is depicted in a similar attitude, i. e., walking behind 
the woman and gently touching her elbow with one hand while the other is placed around the averted 
shoulder. Ceriani-Ratti, Homeri Iliadis Pictae, Milan, 1905, pict. VI. 

79 Cf. the vase painting of Hieron in the Louvre. J. Cl. Hoppin, A Handbook of Aitic Red- 
figured Vases, Vol. II, 1919, fig. on p. ae 

80 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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be excluded. This leaves us with Menelaus as the most likely choice, and for him the 
air of concentration seems indeed most appropriate. But this identification too has 
an iconographical difficulty, because Menelaus should be bearded. But among the 
ivories we repeatedly find beardless figures whom we should expect to see provided 
with a beard; a case in point is the figure opposite the replica of our Menelaus in the 
Louvre casket * who holds a thunderbolt and therefore should be Zeus, although he 
is beardless. This tendency to omit the beard is concomitant with the ivory-carver’s 
inclination gradually to transform all classical types into putti. Thus we come to the 
final conclusion that only three persons can be identified with certainty, Achilles, 
Calchas, and Iphigenia, while for the other two, Talthybius and Menelaus, a full proof 
cannot be provided for their identification. It is quite clear that this difficulty is due 
to the faulty transmission of the messenger’s report which breaks off just in the midst 
of the preparation for the sacrifice. 

The reason that a Byzantine ivory as late as the 10th century has been trusted 
so implicitly as a faithful copy of a classical model in spite of misunderstandings of 
small details lies in the fact that we possess a replica from classical antiquity, about 
a millenium earlier than the ivory, in which at least four of the figures agree to an 
astonishing extent. It is a neo-attic relief of a round marble altar in the Uffizi in 
Florence (Plate 27%) which bears the signature of Cleomenes, and although most 
scholars agree that this inscription is a forgery, the altar continues to be known in the 
literature as the ara of Cleomenes.*’ Its relation to the ivory has been much discussed, 
yet no one has hitherto offered a suggestion as to the channels through which these 
two monuments, so far apart in time and locality, are to be connected. Surely the 
Byzantine ivory-carver did not depend directly on a Roman marble altar as model; 
there can only have been a common model for both. If the hypothesis we have given 
above is right, that the ultimate source of the ivory is a miniature, then we have also 
to assume the same for the ara, and from this would follow that its relief is an enlarge- 
ment in scale, in contrast to the ivory which could maintain the original scale of the 
miniature. Such a process of altering scale is by no means uncommon in ancient art. 
It suffices to quote as an example the Roman mythological sarcophagi whose chief 
themes, as Robert has clearly shown, are once more Euripidean tragedies. Here we 
have repeatedly the same scenes now on the lid in small scale, now on the trough in 
larger scale, and usually the ones on the lid are, from the point of view of continuous 
narrative, more coherent and better understood.“ But in considering the relief of the 
Florentine ara an enlarged miniature, there is more involved than the mere change of 


®t Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., pl. XII, no. 26 f. 

8° Uhden, op. cit., pl. 4. O. Jahn, Arch. Beitrage, 1847, p. 380. Michaelis, Rom. Mitt., VIII 
1893, fig. p. 201 (after which our Plate 279 is repeated). Amelung, Rom. Mitt., XX, 1905, p. 306 
and fig. 3. Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 638. Lowy, loc. cit., pl. I and figs. 2, 10-13, and elsewhere. 

88 As to the relation of the sarcophagi to miniature models cf. Weitzmann, Jllustrations in Roll 
and Codex, pp. 23 ff., 40. 
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scale: it means that we are dealing with an excerpt from a narrative cycle and this 
has its bearing on the interpretation. 

The relief of the ara is in some details better than the ivory, in others not. The 
attitude of Iphigenia on the altar holding her right hand to her chin and supporting 
the right elbow with the left hand is surely more dignified and purposeful and hence 
closer to the archetype than the Iphigenia of the ivory who has the right arm so much 
lowered that the gesture has become meaningless; moreover, the holding of the end 
of the peplos with the left looks like an inappropriate gesture of embarrassment. It 
must seem strange that neither in the ara nor in the ivory does Iphigenia wear a 
laurel wreath, particularly since the text is so explicit about its being placed on her 
head by Calchas (line 1567: “. . . then crowned the maiden’s head”). Now it is 
interesting to see that an old engraving in Uhden’s article (Plate 2819) clearly 
shows a wreath on Iphigenia’s head. Shall we assume that the engraver invented this 
motif out of a detailed literary knowledge, or were there at that time traces of the 
wreath, perhaps in paint, still visible? Also Calchas is more faithfully rendered in 
the ara in having a sheath hanging on a balteus in close agreement with the text which 
states explicitly (lines 1566-67) that he had drawn the sacrificial knife out of its 
sheath. On the other hand, in the ivory the so-called Talthybius has a sword, and 
since it is not very likely that a Byzantine copyist made this addition, the ivory 
apparently represents the better version. Achilles has a dual position: in the ivory 
he is more faithful to the archetype in having a real basket with barley whereas in the 
ara he is more complete in having a lustral bowl in his right hand. 

But the main difference lies in the fifth figure where the two reliefs disagree 
entirely. Where the ivory has Menelaus the ara shows Agamemnon, deeply veiled and 
turning away, a very precise illustration of lines 1547-50: 


. . . But when King Agamemnon saw 

The maid for slaughter entering the grove, 
He heaved a groan, he turned his head away 
Weeping, and drew his robe before his eyes. 


It is self-evident that only one of the two figures can have stood in the model at this 
very place and we have to ask which is the original one. There is no doubt that the 
intently looking Menelaus is more closely related to and even inseparable from the 
action in the center, and thus we have no hesitation in giving him the preference. 
Moreover, we have mentioned already that according to the epilogue Agamemnon 
no longer stands aside during the preparation of the sacrifice but looks to the ground 
together with Menelaus, so that the version of the ara does not quite suit the present 
situation. We must realize that the marble ara is round, without beginning or end, 
and that any division made in unrolling the frieze is arbitrary and based on an 
individual scholar’s interpretation. The drawing of our Plate 279 goes back to 
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Michaelis who altered two previous arrangements, the one published by Uhden ( Plate 
28 10) and the other by Raoul-Rochette (Plate 2811) ,** believing that he was correcting 
earlier mistakes. He, of course, did not yet know the ivory which shows Menelaus 
where he had placed Agamemnon and therefore was not aware of the conflict. The 
simplest way out of this difficulty is to make the division between Talthybius and 
Agamemnon and to place the latter at the left as Raoul-Rochette did. 

This arrangement has also the great advantage that it is in closer agreement with 
the textual sequence of events. The veiled Agamemnon belongs to the first phase 
of the epilogue which precedes the preparation of the sacrifice, and in an illustrated 
manuscript he would be placed in a different miniature, separated from the following 
one by at least twenty verses of writing. According to the text of the epilogue he is 
addressed by Iphigenia while he turns away, and it is by no means unlikely that in the 
miniature he was accompanied by a figure of Iphigenia who in the ara might easily 
have been dropped either because of lack of space or in order to avoid a duplicaticn 
of the heroine. Artistically this separation of two different phases is made visual by 
the dividing tree. In the miniature model this tree belonged in all probability to the 
sacrifice scene and not to that of Agamemnon. It will be observed that there is a 
similar tree behind Menelaus in the replica of the Louvre casket (Plate 278), and 
this suggests that in the archetype the sacrifice was framed on either side by such a 
tree as an indication of the grove. So actually there are two consecutive scenes repre- 
sented on the ara both of which seem to be abbreviated. 

Passing over other replicas which repeat the scene of the cutting of the lock in 
even more abbreviated fashion such as a Pompeian fresco from the Vicolo di Modesto,*° 
a stucco relief in the basilica near Porta Maggiore,** a fragment of a sigillata bowl 
in Dresden,” and two gems in Berlin, there is one more monument which for the 
problem of cyclic illustration is quite as revealing as the ara. The excavations of 
Termessos in Pisidia brought to light two relief plaques which once belonged to the 
frieze decoration of a building, probably a temple (Plate 28 12).°° The right slab 
shows a figure of Iphigenia so similar in her attitude and posture to the one in the 
ara and the ivory that all archaeologists dealing with it have unhesitatingly incor- 
porated it in our group, although the scene is not the same. It is not the preparation 


** Monum. inéd., I, 1833, pp. 129 ff., pl. XXVI, no. 1. Lowy, loc. cit., p. 17 and fig. 13. 

*° Flelbig, no. 1305. Conze, Wiener V orlegeblitter, Ser. V, 1873, pl. VIII, no. 2. Lowy, loc. cit., 
p. 6 and fig. 4. The fresco is today destroyed. 

*° Lowy, loc. cit., p. 6 and fig. 7. 

*7 Amelung, Rdm. Mitt., XXII, 1907, p. 344 with fig. Lowy, loc. cit., p. 4 and fig. 9. 

** Furtwangler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium, Berlin, 1896, p. 56, 
no. 788-790 and pl. 10. Lowy, op. cit., p. 6, note 10 and figs. 8a-b. | 

*° G. Niemann, E. Petersen, and K. Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, 11, 1892 
pp. 45 f. and fig. 5. F. Studniczka, ‘‘ Artemis und Iphigenie” Abhandl. der Siichs. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Klasse, XX XVII, No. V, 1926, p. 46 and fig. 30 (here dated in the late Hellenistic period). Lowy 
loc. cit., p. 4 and fig. 6. 
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of the sacrifice which is illustrated but the sacrifice itself: Iphigenia is faced by Artemis 
who suddenly appeared with a hind which puts its forelegs upon an altar decorated 
with festoons. This is the scene which we should expect to follow the preparation of 
the sacrifice and which thus can be considered as the third and last phase of the 
epilogue. According to the excavators there are traces of a male figure visible behind 
Iphigenia, probably Calchas once more. But we must always remain aware that the 
end of the epilogue is an unreliable basis, although it would strongly support an 
identification of the figure as Calchas (lines 1590 ff.). Now it is interesting that the 
same group of Artemis with the hind—only in mirror reversal—occurs on the same 
Louvre casket (Plate 29 13) °° which has the replica of Menelaus. This clearly indicates 
that more than one scene from the /phigenia was copied by the ivory carvers and that, 
therefore, the cyclic implications of the sacrifice plaque are demonstrable within the 
ivory material itself. 

The second Termessos plaque preserved in its full width, represents three figures 
just as originally did the first. In the center stands Clytaemnestra on a step; she is 
faced by Iphigenia while behind her stands Achilles in a leisurely attitude leaning on 
his lance. As Niemannand Petersen have rightly explained, the scene depicts Iphigenia 
at the moment where she reveals to her mother the final decision to sacrifice herself 
for the glory of Hellas. She seems to have stretched out her right hand in a gesture 
of speech, addressing her mother in the following words (lines 1374 ff.) : 


Hear the thing that flashed upon me, mother, as I thought hereon. 
Lo, resolved J] am to die. .. . 


It is in perfect agreement with the text that Achilles, who shortly before had offered 
his services to save Iphigenia, should still be present, and so the scene is a very accurate 
illustration of the text. Moreover, it has been observed by the excavators that the two 
plaques were not joined together. Near the inner edges there are traces of what they 
considered to be branches of trees the whole of which must once have existed and 
served as typical devices to separate neighboring scenes from each other. Thus it is 
obvious that one or more scenes must have existed in between and that the two extant 
plaques are only fragments of a larger frieze which illustrated the Euripidean /phigenia 
in cyclic form. From this it follows that the frieze, going ultimately back to an illus- 
trated manuscript as we assume, must be considered—like the ara—as an enlargement 
of the archetype. The height of the frieze is approximately the same as that of the 
ara,” and thus a similar artistic effort is involved in the change of the scale. 
Furthermore, Niemann and Petersen pointed out that a similar group of Iphigenia, 
Clytaemnestra, and Achilles, though the types are slightly different, occurs on a relief- 
cup in Berlin which belongs to the so-called Megarian bowls and can be dated in the 


90 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, o/. cit., I, pl. XII, no. 26g. 
91 Termessos 68 cm.; the ara 65 cm. 
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3rd century B.c. (Plate 2914). Here too we see—in the second scene from the 
left—Clytaemnestra in the center and behind her Achilles leaning on his lance just 
as in the Termessos relief, but Iphigenia does not speak to her mother. She turns away 
and tries to hide her face. This divergence is not to be understood as a mere variation 
of the same scene, based on formal considerations, but it is clear that the cup illus- 
trates another—and earlier—phase of the drama. It depicts the moment in which 
Achilles has just entered the stage and Iphigenia feels that she cannot face him 
(lines 1338-41) : 


Iph.: Mother mine, I see a throng of men that hither hasten on! 

Cl.: Child, ’tis he for whom thou camest hither, even Thetis’ son. 
Iph.: Handmaids, ope to me the doors, that I within may hide my face! 
Cl.: Wherefore flee, my child? 

Iph.: For shame I cannot meet Achilles’ gaze. 


We are clearly dealing with two successive scenes, and the Termessos relief continues 
the pictorial narration precisely where the Megarian bowl leaves off. Both monu- 
ments, therefore, belong to the same cycle. But to connect the Termessos relief with 
the cup carries with it the whole group of monuments of which the Pisidian relief is 
a part, 1. e., the ara of Cleomenes and the ivories. 


In our study of the picture cycles in roll and codex we endeavoured to show that 
the Megarian bowls are the earliest reflections of the cyclic method which originated 
at the beginning of the Hellenistic period in papyrus rolls. In the case of the Berlin 
cup its relation to the literary source is made particularly clear by the inscription 
EYPIUMAOT IPITENEIAS. The salient characteristics of the cyclic method, as exempli- 
fied by the Megarian bowls, are the literal interpretation of the text and the limitation 
to the most essential figures. Recently another Megarian bowl with Iphigenia scenes 
has been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum in New York ® illustrating the 
beginning of the Euripidean drama; its last scene leaves off where the Berlin cup 
begins, so that there can be no doubt that the two are companion pieces. From this 
evidence we can conclude that there once existed a set of three cups of which the first 
represented the beginning, the second the middle, and the third, of which no replica 
has so far been found, the end of the drama. But the scenes of this lost third cup can 
now largely be reconstructed with the help of the Termessos relief, the ara, and the 
ivories. Taking all the evidence together we have now no less than 14 scenes of the 
original cycle. 


*? C. Robert, “ Homerische Becher,” 50. Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm, 1890, p. 51 and fig. L. 
F. Courby, Les vases Grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922, p. 293, no. 19 and fig. 53. Weitzmann. Iilus- 
trations in Roll and Codex, pp. 20, 44-45 and fig. 10. 

** Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, pp. 20, 45 and fig. 9a-e. 
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The bowl in New York: 


1. Agamemnon sends his old servant with a letter to Clytaemnestra (lines 111 f.). 

2. Menelaus takes away the servant’s letter (lines 303 f.). 

3. Menelaus reproaches Agamemnon (lines 322 f.). 

4. The messenger announces to Agamemnon the arrival of Iphigenia and 
Orestes (lines 414 f.). 

5. Iphigenia with Orestes in a cart on their trip to Aulis (lines 416 f.). 


The bowl in Berlin (Plate 29 14): 


6. Iphigenia, Clytaemnestra, and Achilles greet Agamemnon in the camp (lines 
Ov Isie)s 
7. The discourse between Clytaemnestra and Achilles (lines 819 f.). 
8. Clytaemnestra informed by her old servant of Agamemnon’s intentions 
(lines 866 f.). 
9. Iphigenia pleads before Agamemnon for her life (lines 1211 f.). 
10. Achilles meets Iphigenia in the presence of Clytaemnestra (lines 1338 f.). 


The Termessos relief (Plate 28 12 left) : 
11. Iphigenia reveals to Clytaemnestra, in the presence of Achilles, her decision 
to die (lines 1374 f.). 
The ara of Cleomenes (Plate 28 11 left) : 
12. Agamemnon hides his grief (lines 1549 f.). 


The ara (Plate 27 9) and the Veroli casket (Plate 277): 
13. The preparation of the sacrifice (lines 1568 f.). 


The Termessos relief (Plate 28 12 right) and the Louvre casket (Plate 29 18): 
14. Artemis appears with the hind as substitute for Iphigenia. 


Of course, it must be realized that we are in no position to reconstruct the original 
cycle to its fullest extent. It is not very likely, to begin with, that the terracotta 
worker who laid out the program for three cups was able to incorporate the com- 
plete cycle of his model into the limited space available, and he may already have 
dropped one or the other of the scenes. Moreover, there is a lacuna after scene 11, 
and the Termessos relief, as we have seen, shows traces of a lost plaque at this place. 
The only illustrated dramas we possess today, still in their original medium of book 
illustration, are the comedies of Terence of which several copies from the 9th to 12th 
centuries are preserved." They have an average of 20 to 30 miniatures for each play, 


94 TW. Jones and C. R. Morey, The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence, Princeton, 1931. 
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and since the comedies are shorter than the Euripidean tragedies, one might venture 
the suggestion that the latter had even more. 

Our previous statement that the cyclic method does not occur in Greek art betore 
the early Hellenistic period, and that the Megarian bowls are the earliest reflections 
of it, implies that the archetype of the Termessos relief, the ara and the ivories likewise 
cannot go back beyond the beginning of the 3rd century B.c. However, most archaeolo- 
gists have dated the prototype from which the scene of Iphigenia’s sacrifice on ara 
and ivory are derived earlier, i.e., in the pre-Hellenistic period. On what evidence 
is their earlier date based which conflicts with our opinion of a date not earlier than 
the Hellenistic period? 

The whole body of material illustrating the sacrifice of Iphigenia has been divided 
by Michela into two groups, a division which has been accepted by Lowy and other 
scholars. Group A comprises the ara of Cleomenes and the monuments related to it, 
whereas the chief monument of group B is the well-known Pompeian fresco of the 
Casa del Poeta Tragico,” to which the Etruscan urns * are related. In this second 
group Iphigenia is lifted up while being sacrificed, a version so completely different 
from that of group A that we can disregard it in our further discussion. However, 
most archaeologists include in group A a painting of a South Italian amphora in the 
British Museum which belongs to the 4th century B.c."’ and therefore would point 
to an earlier date for the archetype of the ara and its related monuments than we have 
suggested. But does this vase really belong to our group A? Omitting the three 
figures of Apollo, Artemis, and a graceful woman at the left who are supplementary 
and do not belong to the sacrifice proper, we are left with three figures which indeed 
follow in the same order as on the ara and the ivory: at the left is Achilles with a plate 
and a pitcher (instead of the lustral bowl), in the center stands a bearded man with 
a knife corresponding to our Calchas, and from the right approaches Iphigenia. But 
here the similarities end. The three figures of the vase form a pyramidal composition 
with the bearded man at the apex, while in the ara Iphigenia is the undisputed center 
of a free figure group to which Achilles and Menelaus are symmetrically attached at 
either side. But aside from this compositional divergence the chief difference is icono- 
graphical. Séchan has clearly shown that the central figure is not Calchas but Aga- 
memmnon because of the scepter in his hand, and that this version is not even Euripidean. 
Furthermore, the vase does not represent the cutting of the lock but the attempted 


°° Helbig, no. 1304. P. Herrmann, of. cit., pl. 15. G. Rodenwaldt, Die Komposition der Pompe}. 
Wandgemilde, Berlin, 1909, pp. 198 f. Studniezka, op. cit., p. 50 and fig. 32. Lowy, loc. cit. pp. 
5 ff. and figs. 23-23b. Curtius, of. cit., pp. 290 f. and pl. V. 

°° H. Brunn, J rilievi delle urne Etrusche, 1, Rome, 1870, pp. 40 ff. and pls. XXXV-XLVII 
Lowy, of. cit., pp. 22 ff. and figs. 14-22. 

*’ Raoul-Rochette, Mon. inéd., pp. 127 f. and pl. XXVIB. H. B. Walters, Catal. of Greek and 
Etruscan Vases, IV, 1896, p. 80, no. F 159. Studniczka, op. cit., p. 51 and fig. 34. Séchan, op. cit. 
pp. 372 ff. and fig. 108. Lowy, loc. cit., p. 4 and fig. 1 and elsewhere. . 
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sacrifice itself at the moment where the hind already stands as substitute behind 
Iphigenia. And finally the whole character of the vase is not that of a part of a cycle, 
but of a monoscenic composition combined with elements of the even older simul- 
taneous method. Achilles belongs to the preparation and not the execution of the 
sacrifice, and we have seen that the cyclic illustrator maintains a clear distinction 
between these two phases. For all these reasons we have to exclude the London vase 
from our group A. Of course, the first illustrator to invent a cycle of separate scenes 
may have used single types of an earlier tradition and this may account for the simi- 
larity of the Achilles type, but essentially the London vase does not belong to our 
recension in the strict sense of the word. 

The second argument for an early date of the archetype is a stylistic one. 
Michaelis ** has analysed the central group of the ara—Calchas, Iphigenia, and her 
guide—as a unit in itself, and related it to the well-known “ three-figure reliefs ” of 
Orpheus and Eurydice in the Naples museum and the Medea and the Peliades in the 
Lateran which go back to good classical models of the second half of the 5th century 
B.c. Buschor * and other scholars adopted Michaelis’ view, but Lowy has argued, 
as we believe rightly, that the original composition surely had more than three 
figures and that there is no justification for isolating the central group out of its 
context. We must bear in mind that the ara as the product of a neo-attic workshop 
was made by one of those very versatile artists who adapted the styles of various 
periods of the past and fused them and that, wherever single motifs of drapery or 
even whole figures were imitated under the influence of good classical models, such 
an adaptation does not carry with it the necessity to derive a composition in its entirety 
from a model of that period to which some details point. Another feature which has 
led scholars to date the model of the ara so early is the alignment of figures in a frieze 
form which avoids any indication of spatial depth. But here we must take into con- 
sideration that the frieze-like composition and the reduction of accessories to a mini- 
mum are peculiarities of Hellenistic-Roman miniature painting even at a time when 
contemporary monumental art developed rich architectural and landscape settings, 
so that the simplicity and clarity of the figure arrangement in the ara cannot be used 
as an argument for an early date of its archetype. 

The real focus of the archaeological discussion, however, has been the problem 
of the famous Iphigenia picture of Timanthes, the contemporary of Zeuxis around 
the turn of the 5th to the 4th century B.c. All arguments about the date of the arche- 
type of our monuments have been subordinated to the question as to how far the 
various replicas reflect this picture, which must have had an enormous reputation in 
classical antiquity to judge from the frequent and highly appreciative mention of it 


98 Rom. Mitt., VIII, 1893, pp. 201 ff. 
99 In Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Ser. III, p. 166 and fig. 81. 


100 Lowy, loc. cit., pp. 9 note 22, 39 note 36. 
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in the sources.“ Unfortunately the description given by the ancient writers is very 
brief, and the chief features mentioned by them are the following: Iphigenia stood 
before the altar at the moment of her immolation, Calchas was sorrowful, Odysseus 
still more affected, Ajax cried, Menelaus lamented and finally Agamemnon was repre- 
sented veiled because the artist felt unable to depict a further intensification in the 
gradation of grief. From the outset archaeologists connected with this description 
the fresco from the Casa del Poeta Tragico, chiefly because of its impressive figure 
of the veiled Agamemnon, but more recently Lowy and other scholars have repudiated 
this idea, and one of the counterarguments has been that Iphigenia is not—as in the 
Timanthes picture—standing before the altar but being lifted up, and for the same 
reason the whole group B, including the Etruscan urns, has to be excluded. Moreover 
Curtius has analyzed the Pompeian fresco*’ as a pasticcio showing a mixture of 
different styles and for this reason it is to be disregarded as the reflection of a famous 
masterpiece. 

Group A also possesses the veiled Agamemnon and in addition Iphigenia stands 
before the altar as described in the sources, and for this and other reasons Lowy was 
the chief protagonist in seeing in the monuments of this group reflections of the 
Timanthes picture. But is the relation between the description in the literary sources 
and the pictorial evidence from the ara and the related monuments really cogent 
enough to permit with their help a reconstruction of the lost Timanthes picture? 
Calchas is described as sad, but does the Calchas who is busy cutting the lock of 
Iphigenia express grief as the chief characteristic, particularly if we take into account 
the capability of a Greek artist to express emotion not only in facial features but in 
the posture of the whole body? Menelaus is described as overcome with grief. This 
would hardly be an appropriate characterization of the intently looking man in the 
ivory whom we have identified with Menelaus. And even if this identification were 
not accepted, would the expression of overwhelming grief fit any other figure in the 
ara or the ivory? Furthermore, Odysseus and Ajax who must have been prominent 
in the Timanthes picture are not found in any of the replicas. On the other hand, 
a very important figure in the ara and the ivory is Achilles, but the sources do not 
mention him in the Timanthes picture, and in any event a figure whose function was 
the carrying out of the libation would undoubtedly not have been suitable in a picture 
whose chief theme was apparently the representation of gradually increasing grief. 
For the same reason a figure leading Iphigenia quietly but surely to Calchas would 
have had no place in the Timanthes picture. So altogether the divergencies are much 
greater than the agreements and, in addition, it seems that not even the same action 


*? Pliny, N.H., XXXV, 73. Quintilian, Inst. orat., II, 13, 12. Cicero, Orat., XXII, 74. 
Valerius Maximus, VIII, 11, ext. 6. Eustathius ad Il., p. 1343, 60. Cf. J. Overbeck, Antike Schrift- 


quellen, Leipzig, 1868, pp. 328 f., no. 1734-39. A. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, I, 1921 pp. 244 f 
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was depicted. While the ara and the ivory represent the preparation, the Timanthes 
picture seems to have shown the sacrifice itself as its subject, although it included the 
veiled Agamemnon who belongs to an earlier phase of the narration of the sacrifice. 
This leaves us with the figures of the veiled Agamemnon and the standing Iphigenia 
as the only two features in which the description of the Timanthes picture agrees with 
the ara and the ivory. But these very features are contained in the epilogue so that 
every artist who based his representation on the text of this tragedy would have to 
include them, and therefore they cannot be regarded as peculiar to Timanthes. The 
fresco of the Casa del Poeta Tragico on the one hand and the ara on the other show 
very clearly that the veiled Agamemnon could be represented in different ways. Thus 
we come to the conclusion, in contrast to Lowy, that neither ara nor ivory reflect the 
famous picture of Timanthes. 

The shortcoming in all archaeological discussion so far has been, in our opinion, 
the failure to realize that following the Hellenistic period we have to reckon with two 
fundamentally different methods of representing literary themes. One is the older 
form of the monoscenic picture in which an artist focuses the climax of a drama in 
one comprehensive composition, and the other is the representation of a drama in 
cyclic form by concise and very literal scenes. All monuments of group A belong to 
the second type and for this reason should not be used for the reconstruction of any 
monumental monoscenic picture whether by Timanthes or any other panel painter. 
How the failure to observe this distinction leads to fallacies may be seen in the case 
of the Termessos frieze *** where Lowy separated the sacrifice from the preceding 

scene and dealt only with the former thus ignoring the obvious cyclic implications of 
this frieze. 

In basing their compositions on a miniature model, the artists of the ara, the 
ivory, and the Termessos frieze were able to retain their original figure arrangement 
and consequently had no need to carry out an extensive regrouping such as Lowy 
assumed, as the result of a transformation from a monumental composition, usually 
of greater height than width, into the present frieze form. Of course, both forms of 
representation have occasionally influenced each other, but any analysis of a monu- 
ment should commence with that form in which it was originally conceived. 

There is one more picture with the sacrifice of Iphigenia which we have not 
mentioned so far: a mosaic in Ampurias ** which is the only monumental monoscenic 
composition besides the fresco of the Casa del Poeta Tragico. It shows Iphigenia led 
to the altar by Odysseus while other Achaeans including Menelaus and Calchas stand 
near by with a visible expression of grief. In all these details the mosaic is fairly well 


108 T G6wy, Joc. cit., fig. 6. 

104 Schulten, Neue Jahrb. f. Altert., XIX, 1907, p. 343 and pl. II. Michela, op. cit., tav. dagg. A. 
Studniczka, op. cit., p. 48 and fig. 31. Lowy, loc. cit., p. 6 and fig. 5. Lozoya, Hist. del Arte Hisp., 
I, 1931, p. 159 and pl. XV (in color). 
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in agreement with the description of the Timanthes picture and yet it lacks the most 
decisive feature: the figure of Agamemnon who hides his face under the veil because 
he is too deeply moved to show it. From all this evidence we can only conclude that 
none of the extant representations of the sacrifice of Iphigenia agrees sufficiently with 
the description of the Timanthes picture to justify the claim of being a derivative of 
this lost masterpiece. 

THE H1rprpo_ytus CROWNED 


The sacrifice of Iphigenia of the Veroli casket is the only complete scene from a 
Euripidean drama on a rosette casket. We have mentioned previously that it was the 
habit of the carvers to dissolve coherent scenes and to use single figures in new, 
merely decorative combinations. This makes the identification of most figures not 
only difficult but often impossible; only where gestures and postures are sufficiently 
outspoken can we hope to identify one or the other with the help of classical monu- 
ments which prefigure the type. Thus we cannot expect to add whole scenes to our 
repertory of lost Euripidean illustrations but only isolated figures out of a larger 
context. 

A plaque in the museum at Liverpool (Plate 29 15)*°° shows a nude hero with 
a chlamys thrown over his left shoulder who leans on his lance and thrusts forward 
his right arm in a vivid gesture of speech. He is associated with a seated lyre-player, 
with whom he has no iconographical connection. This type of speaking hero is so 
similar to that of Hippolytus on a number of Roman sarcophagi as, e. g., the one in 
the Lateran (Plate 29 16)*°° where he addresses Phaedra and rejects her love pro- 
posal, that he can be identified as the same hero from the same scene. Robert has 
clearly demonstrated *”’ that the literary source for the whole group of Hippolytus 
sarcophagi is none other than the ‘IméAvros Sevrepos 7 oredavias of Euripides, and 
consequently our ivory too can be considered as an illustration of the passage in which 
Hippolytus, in a very excited state, vigorously repudiates Phaedra with the words 
(lines 601 f.) : 

O mother Earth, unveilings of the sun, 
What words unutterable have I heard! 


I have heard horrors—should I hold my peace? 


Knowing thus for sure that an illustrated Hippolytus was available to the ivory 
carvers, we may look for more figures from this drama in their repertory. A plaque 
in Dresden (Plate 3017)" represents once more a nude hero with the chlamys 


*° Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., pl. XV, no. 30e. 

*°° C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Vol. III, 2, 1904, pl. LII, no. 167. 

MU OD: Ct, De 169. 

*°8 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., pl. VII, no. 18. A replica of this type occurs on a 
plaque in the Martin Le-Roy collection in Paris. Op. cit., pl. X, no. 24. 
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thrown over the shoulder and holding a spear. In the text of the ivory corpus this 
figure was compared with the Meleager statue of Scopas,* but at the time it was 
written the full implications of miniature models for this ivory group were not yet 
realized; in the writer’s present opinion it is not very likely that 10th century ivory 
carvers used classical marble statues as models which could hardly have survived in 
great numbers in mediaeval Byzantium. Moreover, besides these general considera- 
tions two more reasons speak against the previous identification. First, the stance 
of the ivory figure is not at all that of a statue, but that of a person walking to the 
right and in doing so, turning his head around in a contrappdsto movement that is 
lacking in the Meleager statue. Secondly, the ivory shows at the left a rock on which 
stands a little statue or idol, and since we have no reason to doubt that both parts of 
the panel belong together, their association would be difficult to explain in connection 
with the Meleager story. 

A figure of a very similar type with the same contrapposto stance and holding 
the lance in a similar fashion occurs on another Hippolytus sarcophagus in the Musée 
des Antiquités at Istanbul (Plate 30 18),° and on the basis of this similarity the 
ivory figure may once more be called Hippolytus. On the sarcophagus he is moving 
to the right, leaving the stage for the hunt after having repudiated Phaedra for her 
vicious love and casting a last embittered glance at her. It is the scene which imme- 
diately follows the repudiation and now Hippolytus tells Phaedra that he is going 
to leave her (line 659) : 


Now from mine home, while Theseus yet is far, 
I go, and I will keep my lips from speech. 


The text of the play makes it quite clear that there were two statues of goddesses 
visible on the stage, one of Artemis, to whom Hippolytus offers a wreath (lines 73 £.) 
and the other of Aphrodite to which Hippolytus’ old servant points (line LOWE 


Even Cyprus, there above thy portal set. 


It is difficult to decide which one is represented in the ivory, since the carver apparently 
no longer understood the proper meaning of this statuette. The fact of its complete 
nudity would favour Aphrodite, were it not that we have always to reckon with the 
inclination of the ivory carvers gradually to eliminate all drapery in order to turn the 
figures into putti. None of the sarcophagi exhibits either statue in this particular 
scene. But that of Aphrodite, in the type of the Anadyomene, is depicted in a mosaic 
from Antioch," which in many ways is a more literal illustration of the text and 


109 Cp, cit., p. 29, 32 and fig. 14. 

110 H], Lechat, “ Deux sarcophages du Musée de Constantinople,” Bull. Corr. Hell., XIII, 1889, 
p. 319 and pl. [V. Robert, op. Cif Dee 110, Lod 
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at the same time more directly influenced by a stage performance than the representa- 
tions on the sarcophagi. Thus we see in the statuette of the goddess a detail in which 
the ivory is more faithful to the archetype than the sarcophagi. 

The same statuette with the wreath in its hand is represented again in a plaque, 
likewise in Dresden (Plate 30 19),**’ which undoubtedly belonged to the same casket, 
and so we are justified in assuming that in this case too we are dealing with a scene 
from the same Euripidean play. Hippolytus, as we might once more call the naked hero 
with the chlamys thrown over the shoulder and the inevitable lance, leans with his left 
hand upon the pedestal of the statuette. This gesture is meaningless and must be con- 
sidered a mistake on the part of the ivory carver which in all probability resulted from 
a condensation of the model, necessitated by the narrow format of the plaque. An 
extended hand in front of a statue can only mean that the hero offers a sacrifice. It will 
be observed that the pedestal is much too wide for the statuette and so it seems to us 
that the massive structure may be the result of a fusion of an altar with the pillar on 
which the goddess stands. Moreover, the scene in the ivory must be a mirror reversal— 
not unusual in the process of copying—since an offering is naturally deposited with 
the right rather than the left hand. The left leg of Hippolytus is lifted so that the 
figure makes a curious jumpy impression, not quite proper in the present situation. 
Here we have once more to take into account the carver’s inclination to give him a 
more putto-like appearance; in a replica, a silver relief made after an ivory, on a 
casket in Anagni (Plate 30 20)"* the posture is more natural with both feet touching 
the ground. Though better in this detail, the silver relief also shows the same fusion 
of altar and pedestal, which apparently was already made in the first transformation 
from a miniature model into an ivory. 

A sacrifice is offered by Hippolytus to Artemis and the gift is a wreath according 
to lines 73 f.: 

For thee this woven garland from a mead 
Unsullied have I twined, O Queen, and bring. 


So the statuette—and this applies also to the figure in the other plaque (Plate 
30 17)—can only be that of Artemis in spite of her nudity, with which, consequently, 
the ivory-carver must be accredited. The idol holds a wreath, and since this is the 
very object Hippolytus is supposed to offer, it may well be that this attribute was 
meant to represent the hero’s gift. Yet it is doubtful whether the classical model 
represented a wreath in Artemis’ hand, since according to the text we would expect 
it to be placed upon the altar, and so we must again reckon with the possibility of a 
mistake by the carver. On Roman sarcophagi the sacrifice of Hippolytus occurs twice, 


™ Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op, cu., DIOVIT, no, 17% 
*° Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, of. cit., II, pl. LX XIX, no. 242g. 
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in each case on a lateral side. On a sarcophagus in the Lateran, the same which 
represents the speaking Hippolytus (Plate 2916), the hero approaches the goddess 
in the company of another hunter instead of a servant as the text of the drama sug- 
gests (Plate 3021).* Moreover, Hippolytus is not offering a wreath, but holding 
a lustral bowl out of which he pours a libation upon an altar. This altar and the 
pedestal of the statue stand so closely side by side, that their fusion into one structure 
in the ivory becomes quite understandable. In the second example also, a sarcophagus 
in Florence (Plate 3022),"° the libation is repeated, and this deviation from the 
text may well be explained, as Robert suggested, by the artist’s desire to depict a 
more conventional and more generally understood form of sacrifice instead of the 
specific one described in the drama. Thus we nevertheless see in the ivory, though 
the subject-matter is no longer understood, a reminiscence of a more literal illus- 
tration of the sacrifice. In the Florence sarcophagus the statuette stands on a rock 
instead of a pedestal, but it is difficult to say which of the two is the more original 
form, because we have seen that in the first Dresden plaque (Plate 3017) the 
statuette likewise stands on a rock, so that within the ivories we find the same two 
different forms. Hippolytus holds a lance in the Florentine relief without leaning 
upon it as he does in the Lateran sarcophagus, and in this regard he agrees rather 
more with the ivory figure, though he points the lance in the other direction. However, 
the posture is not quite the same and it seems rather more likely that the sculptors of 
both sarcophagi copied a libation out of another context, and that only the ivory figure 
gives a true reflection of the archetype. 

Altogether we have no less than three different types of Hippolytus among the 
ivories and each from a scene which can be identified on the basis of the sarcophagi. 
Once more it becomes clear that the ivory carvers did not have single scenes or statues 
before their eyes, but a cyclic illustration. 


THE STHENEBOEA (?) 


The same side of the Veroli casket which on the right plaque contains the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, has on the left among heterogeneous elements a scene easily identified as 
Bellerophon with Pegasus (Plate 3123). The winged horse is eagerly drinking 
from the fountain Peirene “’ and the young hero, nude, save for a mantle which is 


114 Robert, of. cit., pl. LIT, no. 167a. 

115 Robert, op. cit., pl. LV, no. 171a. 

116 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, of. cit., pl. IX, no. 21b. Weitzmann, Arch. Anz., 1933, col. 
341-42 and fig. 1. A replica of this group on a casket formerly in Vienna (Goldschmidt and 
Weitzmann, pl. XV, no. 28d) is rough in style, but more precise in the indication of the water 
of the fountain. 

117 The woman in front of Pegasus has sometimes been identified as the nymph Peirene, but 
in the above-quoted replica, where she stands at the left of Bellerophon, she clearly shows in her 
hand a torch which excludes the interpretation of its bearer as a nymph. 
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thrown over the left shoulder, holds a lance in the left hand and in the right the golden 
reins which Athena had given him for the taming of the horse—an episode which is 
told in Strabo and other sources.** 

A very similar group of Bellerophon with the drinking Pegasus occurs on a 
child’s sarcophagus in Athens which comes from Lycia (Plate 31 24),*° and in spite 
of small differences in the posture of the legs and the attitude of the arm which 
holds the reins, the composition of these two monuments agrees to such an extent 
that the assumption of a common archetype seems well justified. Important for our 
problem of cyclic connections is the fact that the same front side of the sarcophagus 
contains at the left another scene which depicts a different episode of the Bellerophon 
story although the hero himself is not present. We see a noble woman seated on a 
chair and engaged in dispute with a bearded man standing in front of her, who holds 
in his left hand a tablet, the key to the explanation of the scene. The woman is 
Stheneboea who has fallen in love with Bellerophon, and who, after being repudiated 
by the chaste youth, calumniates him before her husband Proetus with whom the 
bearded man is to be identified. Thereupon Proetus decides to rid himself of the 
young hero and sends him to Iobates with a fateful letter, the very one which he holds 
in his hand. 

Such a discourse between the vicious wife and her angered husband took place 
in the Stheneboea of Euripides,” and since its representation is a pendant to the 
Pegasus scene, one must at least reckon with the possibility that both come from the 
same literary source, and that therefore the latter may also be derived from the same 
Euripidean play. Wilamowitz has pointed out that the winged horse was actually 
brought on the stage in this play,’ although surely not in the scene which has to do 
with the capture of the horse at the fountain Peirene. Yet it seems quite probable 
that before the showing of the horse on the stage—probably in the second part of 
the drama when Bellerophon returns from his exploit of killing the Chimera—the 
spectator has been informed, perhaps by the chorus, about the capture of the famous 
horse. We have ample evidence that in the cyclic illustration of a drama scenes were 
illustrated which were not shown on the stage but only told by a messenger or the 
chorus—the sacrifice of Iphigenia is a typical example—so that an illustration of 
the capture of Pegasus would by no means be strange in the picture cycle of a drama 
which merely narrated this episode. 

If the sarcophagus were of the normal frieze-type in which one mythological 


™* Roscher, L. d. M., s. v. Bellerophon, cols. 760 f. [Rapp]. 

9 Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Vol. IL, 1890, p. 146 and pl. L, no. 138. C. R. Morey, 
Sardis, V, Part I, The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina, 1924, p. 24 passim and hie 72. 
Weitzmann, Arch. Anz., 1933, cols. 341-42, fig. 3 

*° Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit., pp. 390 f. 

1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Class. Phil., III, 1908, De 229. AL WV. Pickard-Cambridge, in 
J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 3rd ser., 1933, Dy 135. 
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theme is developed in several phases, we might be quite sure about our supposed 
relationship between the two scenes. But unfortunately we are dealing with a sarco- 
phagus which contains a mixture of very heterogeneous themes such as a fight 
between a centaur and a lapith, a drunken Heracles supported by Pan and a satyr, 
the capture of the palladium and the erection of a tropaeum. The front side is the 
only one which shows any semblance of a coherent program, since even the figure of 
Aphrodite writing on a shield can be related to the Bellerophon story, especially the 
scene of Pegasus at the fountain Peirene because of Aphrodite’s importance as the 
protective goddess of Corinth. Yet, considering the lack of a program for the sarco- 
phagus as a whole, the possibility must be left open that of the two scenes of the 
frontside, only the discourse of Stheneboea with Proetus goes back to the Euripidean 
Stheneboea, and that Bellerophon with Pegasus was taken over from another illus- 
trated text, and we must admit that our proposal of a common origin remains in the 
realm of hypothesis. 

This brings to an end our list of ivory types which can be related with a varying 
degree of accuracy to Euripidean plays. It is quite possible that among the con- 
siderable variety of types more figures from illustrations of dramas are hidden, some 
of which may be detected in the future. 


Ill. THE MINIATURE OF DAVID’S WELCOME BY THE WOMEN OF 
PRA ING THE, PARISeroALTER 


It is not likely that the copying of classical miniatures, including those from 
various Euripidean plays, took place in special scriptoria which confined themselves 
to this branch of illumination. It is not only a more reasonable assumption but there 
is good evidence that mythological and other classical miniatures were produced in 
the same scriptoria, chiefly that in the palace, which primarily manufactured Christian 
books, and that the revival of pagan illumination, patronized by the learned humanists, 
was only a secondary branch, though a very important one. Most probably the same 
artists illuminated Christian and pagan texts side by side, and this resulted in a mutual 
relationship between the two branches of book illumination. With this in mind we 
may better understand the infiltration of classical figure types in the best Christian 
manuscripts of the 10th century such as the well-known Psalter manuscript in Paris, 
cod. gr. 139%” and the Joshua rotulus in the Vatican, cod. Pal. gr. 431,° for there 
is evidence that the painters of both these manuscripts even used in part the same 
classical models. Since, as we have tried to show in the earlier part of this study, 


122 K, Weitzmann, “ Der Pariser Psalter ms. grec. 139 und die mittelbyzantinische Renaissance,” 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1929, pp. 178 fi. ae 
123 Weitzmann, The Joshua Rotulus, A Work of the Macedonian Renaissance, S tudies in Manu- 
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illustrated Euripides dramas were among the classical models whose miniatures were 
quite frequently copied, even in other media such as ivory carving, it can hardly be 
surprising to find reflections and borrowings from them in Christian miniatures. In 
the following lines we shall try to prove Euripidean influence in a miniature of the 
Paris Psalter (Plate 32 26)'** which has often puzzled scholars because of its unusual 
and in many ways strange and seemingly illogical elements.’” 

This miniature represents David’s return to Jerusalem after the killing of Goliath 
and his welcome by the women of Israel (I. Reg. XVII, 54 and XVIII, 6-7). There 
are certain odd features in it which do not very convincingly convey the idea of this 
text passage. First of all the text speaks of many women while the picture represents 
only one who, in addition, is very badly drawn. The body of this dancer is depicted 
from the back, but the head is thrust around at such an angle that it would better 
fit a frontal figure, and this impression of a double view is strengthened by the fact 
that the left arm—as seen by the spectator—is in reality a right arm which makes 
sense only for a frontal figure, whereas the right arm—once more from the spectator’s 
viewpoint—is rendered correctly. Apparently the figure is a combination of a rear 
and a frontal type, resulting from a fusion of a model which, in correspondence with 
the text, contained more than one dancer. There are other odd features: the dancer 
is confronted by Saul whereas David, seen from the back, stands aside, being relegated 
to a second place. Such an arrangement is quite contrary to the meaning of the text, 
according to which David is the celebrated hero, who, therefore, should be the one 
greeted by the woman. Moreover, David should hold the head of the slain Goliath in 
his hand, but in the miniature he simply holds a lance. Furthermore, there is a woman 
standing in the center of the background in a very quiet attitude who is surely not 
dancing and who cannot be explained by the text. Finally the dancer should come out 
of the city of Jerusalem, but the column with the foreshortened architrave at the left 
does not suggest a city and neither does the building with the portico at the right. 

In endeavoring to trace the iconographical history of this scene, it must be made 
clear from the outset that the biographical cycle from the life of David, which in the 
manuscripts of the so-called aristocratic Psalter recension precedes the text of the 
psalms, was not invented for the Psalter.”° The basic text from which the miniatures 
were composed is the Book of Kings, and thus we should expect to find there the most 
original rendering of our scene. Fortunately the one illustrated copy of the Book of 
Kings which has come down to us, the codex Vat. gr. 333, a manuscript of the 11th 
century, does possess a miniature of our scene (Plate 31 25),’? but it is conceived 


“4H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale du 
Vie au XIVe siecle, Paris, 1929, pl. V. 

”° AH. Buchthal, The Miniatures of the Paris Psalter, London, 1938, p. 23 and pl. V. 

6 Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, pp. 107, 132. 

“7 J. Lassus, “ Les miniatures Byzantines du Livre des Rois,” Mélanges d’archéologie et 
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in a very different way. David marches in front of the Israelite soldiers, carrying the 
head of the slain Goliath high up on the giant’s spear,’ and is greeted by a whole 
chorus of women dancing and merrily making music. They have come out of the city 
of Jerusalem which is represented in the conventional fashion as a walled city with a 
huge gate in the front. This picture is a perfect illustration of the biblical passage, 
but all that has survived of this coherent composition in the miniature of the Paris 
Psalter is just one single dancer. Moreover, we have evidence that this far-reaching 
alteration did not take place in the first aristocratic Psalter, because we still have other 
Psalter manuscripts of the same recension which follow more closely the tradition of 
the Book of Kings. A manuscript in the Vatican, cod. gr. 752 of the 11th century, 
which has as an illustration of the 151st psalm the same cycle from the life of David 
which usually precedes the first psalm, shows in this scene David with the head of 
Goliath on the spear, being greeted by a dancer,’ a composition which is an abbrevia- 
tion of that in Vat. gr. 333. So only at an advanced stage of the Psalter illustration 
can the compositional change, as we see it in the Paris miniature, have taken place. 

This change is too fundamental to be explained as a mere deterioration or by a 
process of a gradual transition with intermittent stages. We rather have the impres- 
sion that a compositional scheme was adapted which was originally invented for a 
different context where the distribution of the figures and their attitudes made better 
sense. We hesitate to ascribe this innovation to the mediocre illustrator of this minia- 
ture of the Paris Psalter and should prefer to give credit for so important an altera- 
tion to the painter of its immediate model, which may not have been much older, and 
to make the Paris copyist responsible only for the crude mistakes in the designing of 
the figures. The picture for which the compositional scheme was invented can, in our 
opinion, still be determined: it represented Iphigenia among the Taurians as she meets 
Orestes and Pylades at the steps of the temple of Artemis, a famous picture which is 
preserved in several Pompeian frescoes and, somewhat simplified, in a considerable 
number of sarcophagi. 

One of the copies which shows a close similarity to our miniature is the frag- 
mentary fresco from the house of Caecilius Jucundus, today in the Naples museum 
(Plate 3327). Iphigenia, accompanied by her attendants—the chorus of captive 
Greek maidens according to Euripides—has just come out of the interior of the temple 
and is suddenly confronted by Orestes and Pylades of whom only a few traces are 
left but who formed a group well known from other copies (Plates 34-35 28-29). In 


128 For this motif which is not quite in agreement with the text, cf. Weitzmann, Jllustrations 
in Roll and Codex, pp. 175 ff. and fig. 174. 

129 Ff. T. Dewald, The illustrations of the MSS. of the Septuagint, Vol. III, Part 2, Vaticanus 
Graecus 752, Princeton, N. J., 1942, p. 40 and pl. LI 

130C, Robert, “ Iphigeneia in Tauris,’ Arch. Ztg., XXXII, 1875, pp. 133 ff. and pl. £3. 
Rodenwaldt, op. cit., p. 96, 167 and fig. 16. Herrmann, op. ctt., pp. 161%. and pil. 118. EB. Lowy, 
“ Tphigenie in Taurien,” Jahrb. d. Inst., XLIV, 1929, pp. 86 ff. and fig. 10. 
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the figure of Iphigenia we recognize the prototype of the woman who in the Psalter 
miniature stands in the center of the background. Only minor changes were made 
by the Byzantine illustrator : in the fresco Iphigenia gathers up her garment and shows 
part of the free leg, but, as archaeologists have repeatedly pointed out, this gesture 
is not entirely proper for a priestess and is unique among the classical monuments, 
which normally show her garment falling down to the feet just as in the miniature. 
The left arm is held over the thigh very similarly in both fresco and miniature, whereas 
the right arm is not raised in the latter, partly because it would not in any case have 
been fully visible behind the dancing woman of the foreground, and partly because 
the miniaturist omitted the himation, which Iphigenia holds in the fresco, and confined 
himself to the long, sleeveless chiton. In her hair the woman in the miniature wears a 
band which apparently is a simplification of the classical wreath and the serious look 
in her eyes—so little suited to the joyous occasion of David’s triumph—seems to be 
a reflection of Iphigenia’s melancholy mood. 

Now the strange architecture in the miniature also becomes understandable: it is 
a reflection of the temple of Artemis. The building takes exactly the same place in the 
composition of the miniature and is seen from the same angle, as can be observed in 
the foreshortened ceiling whose perspective lines are a remnant of the design of the 
coffers. Iphigenia, however, no longer stands between the columns but outside of the 
temple. Her displacement was probably made so that she might be totally visible, since 
in her original position she would have been partly overlapped by David and Saul. 


Even the strange type of David can be explained by the classical Iphigenia pic- 
ture: it is an adaptation, though admittedly not a very successful one, of the figure of 
Orestes who is lost in the fresco from the house of Caecilius Jucundus, but is preserved 
in several other copies, the most beautiful being that of the fresco of the Casa del 
Citarista, now in Naples (Plate 34 28).** Here Orestes, forming a close-knit group 
with Pylades, stands at the left, while a more recently discovered fresco in the Casa di 
Pinario Ceriale at the Via dell’ Abbondanza (Plate 35 29)*** shows the two friends in 
mirror-reversal at the right as in our miniature. Like David, Orestes is seen from 
the back and turns his head, which is slightly inclined, to the left. Of course, some 
adjustments by the Byzantine copyist were necessary, since David had to be clothed 
and the fettering of the arms behind his back to be abandoned. In making these altera- 
tions the weakness of the copyist and his dependence on the classical model become 
particularly clear: the right arm is clumsily drawn in order to hold the lance in front 
of him, but the shoulder and upper arm are left in a position more appropriate to a 


Herrmann, of. cit., p. 158 and pls. 115-116. Rodenwaldt, of. cit., p. 167 and fig. 27. Pfuhl, 
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and figs. 142-143 and elsewhere. 
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fettered arm behind the back. With the left arm the miniaturist did not quite know 
what to do: beside the chlamys, thrust over the left shoulder, there is about level 
with the hip a feature which looks like an elbow, but the raised forearm is not made 
clear. It also is in agreement with the group in the fresco that Saul should be seen in 
frontal view like Pylades, but in this case the miniaturist does not adhere to the 
classical model so closely as in the figure of David. Saul is seen advancing towards 
the left, facing one of the dancing women of Israel and extending his right hand in 
a gesture that may be interpreted as approval or astonishment. Probably the minia- 
turist was able to make use of the figure of Saul in the same Psalter picture from 
which he took the dancer. Thus, as far as the figure of Pylades is concerned, the 
influence of the classical fresco is confined merely to the particular place of Saul in 
the composition, i.e., at the left of David, just as in the Pompeian fresco Pylades 
stands closer to the center than Orestes. It is in this very point that the iconography 
of the miniature, as we mentioned before, is in disagreement with the biblical text 
according to which David should be confronted with the dancing women. 

Within the classical monuments the same group of the two friends occurs in two 
different scenic connections. In the fresco from the house of Caecilius Jucundus (Plate 
33 27) Orestes and Pylades are faced by an Iphigenia who has just come out of the 
temple for her first meeting with the two prisoners in order to prepare their sacrifice 
and who is accompanied by attendants one of whom carries a sword for the cutting of 
the lock, whereas in the fresco of the Casa del Citarista (Plate 348), the Casa di 
Pinario Ceriale (Plate 35 29), and several other replicas, Iphigenia holds the idol of 
Artemis with which, towards the end of the Euripidean play, she goes to the seashore 
pretending to purify it though her real intention is to escape from the land of the 
Taurians. It is self-evident that the group of the two friends can only have been 
invented for one of the two scenes and that in the other it must be an infiltration. 
Archaeologists are divided on this issue. Robert, Rodenwaldt, and Lowy defended 
the composition of the house of Caecilius Jucundus as the original one, arguing that 
the group of the fettered friends is iconographically better suited to the situation which 
immediately precedes Orestes’ recognition, while Herrmann and Diepolder ** decided 
for that of the Casa del Citarista, chiefly because of its greater artistic quality and 
unity. The fresco in the house of Caecilius Jucundus was the only one known so far 
that represents the first meeting, leaving aside a small fresco in frieze form from 
Herculaneum "* which is only loosely connected with it since it represents another 
type of Iphigenia. To this may now be added the model of the Psalter miniature as 
a proof that this first meeting of Iphigenia with the two friends was not quite as 
unique as it might appear from the extant frescoes. 


183 EF], Diepolder, “ Untersuchungen zur Komposition der romisch-campanischen Wandgemalde,” 
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Yet in other respects the model of the miniature is closer to the fresco from the 
Casa di Pinario Ceriale. It will be observed that the building behind Saul and David 
not only limits the number of columns to two as against the three in the fresco from 
the house of Caecilius Jucundus, but that the entablature above the two columns breaks 
off at the right and does not continue over an adjoining column which, perhaps for 
lack of space, may not have found a place in the miniature. Moreover, the two columns 
rest on pedestals and not directly on a stylobate as, in conformity with the fresco from 
the house of Caecilius Jucundus, one would expect from a representation of a classical 
temple. These, then, are clear indications that we are not dealing with a temple but 
the central door, the porta regia, of a Greco-Roman scenae frons as seen in the fresco 
from the Casa di Pinario Ceriale. Here, too, the central door is framed by a pair of 
columns on pedestals, and it is merely due to the simplifications of the miniaturist that 
he omitted the steps between the pedestals which in any case would have been hidden 
behind the figure of Saul. 

There are still other details which can now be explained in relation to stage 
architecture. Each of the two columns shows an ornamented metal band around the 
shaft. Similar metal bands occur on columns in other miniatures where apparently 
an influence of a representation of the porta regia is discernible, as, e. g., in the picture 
of St. Mark in the Rossano Gospels.” Their function is to hold back the curtains, 
the cortinae, as becomes clear by looking at the miniatures of certain Byzantine 
evangelists, like those of the codex Oxford, Bodleian Library Auct. E. V. 11,*** who 
sit in a niche of the hyposcenium above which two columns of the porta regia are 
visible with curtains fastened to such metal bands.** 

Yet, in spite of this connection between the architecture of the Psalter miniature 
and that of the fresco from the Casa di Pinario Ceriale, we have no reason to assume 
that the model of the miniaturist was a fresco in the fourth Pompeian style with its 
elegant and slender architectural forms. In contradistinction to this fanciful decora- 
tion the columns of the miniature are much more solid and surely closer to repre- 
sentations of real stage architecture. We may envisage a model where the actors 
were set before a stage background more like that in a mosaic from Antioch which 


represents a scene from the Euripidean Iphigenia at Aulis (Plate 36 30)** in front 
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of a scenae frons of much greater reality. Moreover, this Antioch mosaic helps to 
explain another detail of our miniature, namely, the column with the high entablature 
behind the dancing woman. This obviously fragmentary architecture can, of course, 
not be explained as an abbreviation of a city picture of Jerusalem which we would 
expect to see in this place by analogy with the miniature of the Vatican Books of 
Kings (Plate 3125). The column does, however, become understandable as part 
of the colonnade of the scenae frons and as such it may be compared with the short 
column on a high pedestal in the upper left corner of the Antioch mosaic where like- 
wise only a small section of a richer stage scenery is made visible. The rocky ground 
in the miniature on which the column stands, as well as the landscape elements behind 
the quietly standing woman, are most likely copied from the biblical model showing 
David’s return to Jerusalem. 

Out of these various evidences we can fairly well reconstruct the working process 
of the Psalter painter. Obviously he used and conflated two models. One was a biblical 
miniature of the same subject from which he copied, as is now clear, nothing more 
than the dancing woman, some landscape elements and perhaps certain features of 
the figure of Saul. The other model, which he used more extensively, was a miniature 
representing the first meeting of Orestes and Pylades; this contained a type of Iphi- 
genia similar to that in the fresco from the house of Caecilius Jucundus, since the 
priestess’ lowered left arm does not suggest that it might have held an idol as in 
representations of the second meeting. At the same time this figure composition must 
have been set in a scenae frons as in the fresco from the Casa di Pinario Ceriale 
though the architectural structure had greater solidity and may therefore have had 
a greater resemblance to the setting in the Antioch mosaic. Such an Iphigenia scene 
must have been quite elaborate and more sumptuous than the terse illustrations of 
narrative cycles which we have seen in the Pseudo-Oppian miniature and the ivory 
caskets and whose ancestry leads back into the beginning of Hellenism. Like the 
psalter miniature itself, it was in all probability a full-page miniature in a codex con- 
taining a series of Euripidean tragedies. This type of illustration, however, was not 
possible in book illumination before the invention of the codex at the end of the first 
century A.D. and before the introduction of parchment that alone permitted richer 
coloristic effects similar to those in fresco painting.” 

In Figure 1 we reproduce a reconstruction of the classical miniature which, 
in our opinion, served as the model of the Psalter painter; **° from this drawing we 
may understand some details of the Psalter-miniature more clearly and also learn 
the reasons for its various compositional alterations. The perspective in the ceiling 
of the porta regia makes it quite clear that this central part of the stage did not occupy 
the center of the picture but the right half, as does the temple in the fresco of the 


189 Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, pp. 69 ff. 
140 This drawing was executed by W. F. Shellman to whom I am much indebted for his kindness. 
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house of Caecilius Jucundus. In this respect the Psalter-miniature and its model differ 
from the fresco of the Casa di Pinario Ceriale where the porta regia is centered and 
where Iphigenia is placed between the friends on the one side and Thoas on the other. 
Consequently there is no place in our reconstruction for the figure of Thoas, and in 
this respect also it agrees with the former fresco. Whether the model showed a gable 
over the porta regia we cannot tell. If the model had the same format as the Psalter- 
miniature (as assumed in our reconstruction) there may not have been space enough 
for this architectural detail which would be required in a total view of the porta regia. 
Moreover, the architrave is depicted as resting directly upon the columns since its 
slightly raised position in the Psalter-miniature looks rather like an alteration by the 
Byzantine illustrator. 

In the center of the porta regia stood Iphigenia, no doubt at the top of a flight 
of steps which led up to the stylobate of the temple as well as the door of the porta 
regia. According to the text (lines 469 ff.) she should be accompanied by maid- 
servants, but since their number and types vary considerably in the frescoes from the 
house of Caecilius Jucundus and the casa di Pinario Ceriale, and since, furthermore, 
no maidservant is depicted in the fresco from the casa del Citarista, we cannot even 
be sure that the model contained these figures. For this reason we have preferred to 
omit them altogether. 

But with Iphigenia standing between the columns of the porta regia there was 
no place on the same side of the picture for the group of the two friends: we have 
therefore transferred Orestes and Pylades to the left side which is the position they 
occupy in the frescoes from the house of Caecilius Jucundus and the Casa del Citarista. 
Thus it seems merely a coincidence that David and Saul take the same place at the 
right side of the composition as Orestes and Pylades in the Casa di Pinario Ceriale, 
and we should rather regard both as independent instances of the kind of mirror- 
reversal which occurs so frequently in classical and mediaeval art. 

Having moved Iphigenia out of the porta, the Psalter painter filled the space 
between the columns, which was only partly taken up by the upper parts of the bodies 
of Saul and David, with an additional feature. Between the left column and the back 
wall there is visible a huge cube which can hardly have existed in this spot in the model 
since it has no function in stage architecture. Similar cubes occur very frequently in 
the sister manuscript of the Paris Psalter, the Vatican Joshua rotulus where they are 
used as insertion motifs between two adjacent scenes.’ Several of these cubes in the 
rotulus have volutes on the top whereby they are characterized as altars. This suggests 
that the cubes themselves are derived from altars. The Psalter painter also makes 
use of this insertion motif more than once: In the minature of the prayer of Hannah ™? 
a cube fills the space between the building with the door and the left border ; similarly, 


“ K. Weitzmann, The Joshua-Roll, pp. 57 ff., 76. 
* Omont, op. cit., pl. XI. Buchthal, op. cit., pl. XI. 
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in the picture with the Penitence of David *** a cube with a volute, i. e., an altar, is used 
as a prayer desk for the personification of Metanoia. There is an additional reason 
to assume that the cube in our Saul and David miniature has something to do with 
an altar. In the fresco of the Casa del Citarista there actually is an altar in the fore- 
ground which is required on textual grounds as the one towards which Iphigenia 
proceeds, and there is even a second one on the stylobate behind Thoas’ bodyguard. 
We may thus believe that the mysterious cube in the Psalter picture is nothing but 
an altar which has been transferred from the foreground to its present position, 
because in the Old Testament scene it would have been an obstacle between Saul and 
David on the one side and the dancing woman on the other. 

By assuming such a transposition of the altar in the Psalter miniature, several 
odd features in it will become understandable. It will be observed that the left pedestal 
is drawn in wrong perspective compared with the other pedestal, the ceiling and the 
cube. Moreover, it can be shown that the left pedestal was drawn in later after the 
figure which in the model represents Iphigenia had already been executed. The fore- 
shortened side of the pedestal conflicts with the left foot of the woman’s garment. 
These errors are most easily explained by the assumption that the whole left pedestal 
was invisible in the model and therefore had to be made up by the Psalter painter after 
the transposition of the altar to its present location. For this reason the altar, which 
is copied from the fresco of the Casa del Citarista, is designed in our drawing in such 
a way that it conceals all the faulty details of the Psalter-miniature. 

Finally, the column which in the Psalter-miniature is visible behind the dancing 
woman provides the evidence for the existence of a colonnade as part of the scenae 
frons. Ina real stage background such a colonnade had, of course, to be linked with 
the porta regia as indicated in the drawing. Whether there were two columms in the 
model, as indicated in the drawing, or perhaps only one or even three, is conjectural. 
We can only be certain that the entablature was seen from underneath in perspective 
as can be gathered from the Psalter miniature where a strip covered with a rinceaux 
beside the capital suggests such a sofht. 

The general impression of the reconstruction drawing, as regards the figure 
scale in relation to the fairly abbreviated but solidly built theater architecture, is some- 
what similar to the mosaic of Antioch. This panel is to be dated in the second or third 
century A.p., which would also be a reasonable date for the model of our miniature. 
At that time the codex which, as we know from the earliest extant copies, had a square 
format was firmly established. This format, then, was also used for the full-page 
miniatures in it, but soon it changed into one that was higher than wide. The fact that 
the Psalter miniature shows a rather square format is in itself a sign of a classical 
revival, and it is therefore appropriate that our reconstruction drawing should likewise 
be of this ancient miniature format. 


148 Qmont, op. cit., pl. VIII. Buchthal, op. cit., pl. VIII. 
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From the monuments involved in our analysis we may gain a clear picture of the 
various phases of the development of a monoscenic panel picture with a Euripidean 
theme like that of Iphigenia’s meeting with Orestes and Pylades from the Iphigema 
among the Taurians. 

(1) The first phase must have been a panel painting by a Greek master probably 
of the fourth century B.c. It represented the theme of the drama in strictly mytho- 
logical form without any indication of the theater. 

(2) Such a panel was copied, directly or indirectly, by the fresco painter of 
the house of Caecilius Jucundus (Plate 3327), probably with few changes, though 
the exact relation of the Pompeian fresco to the Greek archetype can no longer be 
determined. 

(3) Inthe course of the Roman period the setting of the scene was changed and 
the temple in a landscape transformed into the scenae frons with the porta regia 
(Plates 35-36 29-30), 

(4) After the invention of the codex such a picture, either in fresco or mosaic, 
was copied by a miniaturist in a full-page miniature (Fig. 1), probably as a frontis- 
piece to the Iphigenia among the Taurians, in a manuscript which may have had 
similar full-page pictures for other dramas as well. 

(5) Such a codex was apparently preserved in the imperial library at Constanti- 
nople and available to the illustrator of a tenth-century Psalter who used the Iphi- 
genia picture as a model for a scene of David’s return to Jerusalem. 

As in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, archaeologists have tried to relate the various 
frescoes representing Iphigenia’s meeting with Orestes and Pylades to one master- 
piece, namely, that of Timomachos, who according to Pliny (NV.H., XXXV, 136) 
painted a famous Iphigenia. But Robert,* years ago, pointed out that Pliny’s brief 
remark “ Timomachi aeque laudantur Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris” is too vague and 
does not give the slightest clue for an identification of any of the frescoes with the 
famous masterpiece. Moreover, it is interesting to notice that Lowy, who in his article 
on the [phigenia in Aulis defended so strongly the idea of the Timanthes picture being 
reflected in a certain group of monuments which we interpreted as scenes of a narra- 
tive cycle, took a different position with regard to the scenes from the /phigenia 
among the Taurians. Here he tried to break away from the notion of a derivation 
from a single, monoscenic archetype, and assumes as the original “a picture-cycle 
which had various scenes of the drama lined up side by side.” **° Yet it must be made 
clear that, if Lowy’s thesis of a picture cycle is to be accepted, this can only mean a 
series of rather independent monoscenic fresco panels, and not a narrative cycle with 
a dense sequence of scenes from the same drama as is typical for illustrated papyrus 
rolls. Lowy, thus, introduced the cyclic concept where, in our opinion, it does not 


1M Arth. Ztg., ALL, 1875, ps 147, 
148 Jahrb. d. inst. ALIV, 1929, p793; 
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Fig. 1. Reconstruction of the Model of the Paris Psalter Miniature 
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meet the case at all well while denying its application to those scenes from the / phigemia 
at Aulis in the ivories and related monuments which, it seems to us, show the cyclic 
method in particularly clear form. 

As for the adaptation of a new compositional scheme which necessitated a com- 
plete reorganization of a traditional one, the miniature of David’s welcome in the Paris 
Psalter is by no means unique.’ There is in the 10th century, to quote one other 
example, a decisive change in the iconography of the Anastasis representation which 
can likewise be attributed to the influence of a classical composition. Whereas in the 
Anastasis before that period Christ is depicted either advancing towards Adam and 
offering him his hand for aid, or standing in a hieratic frontal position between Adam 
and Eve, in the new picture He grasps Adams’ wrist firmly and drags him out of 
Hades, just as Herakles had dragged Cerberus out of the lower world. It was the 
well-known and established scheme of this Herakles deed which formed the basis for 
the new concept of the all important feast picture of Easter-Sunday.”’ In this case 
the adaptation of the new scheme was undoubtedly more successful than in our minia- 
ture of the Paris Psalter, and the iconographical history of the Anastasis reveals that 
this new type based on a classical model became the prevailing one. 

Surely the first artist who adapted the scheme of Herakles and Cerberus did so 
not only for formal reasons but with a clear understanding of the meaning of his 
model. Christ is the conqueror of Hell as Herakles is of Hades, and Christ holds the 
triumphant cross as the ancient hero holds the club with which he achieved victory. 
This raises the question whether the Psalter painter likewise chose an Orestes type for 
David not only for formal reasons but with the full awareness of the similar fate of 
the two youthful heroes. Both were at that moment in which they are depicted in 
mortal danger of being killed, Orestes on the altar of Artemis and David as the victim 
of Saul’s envy and hatred. Both escaped from this danger and their lives were saved, 
that of Orestes with the help of Pylades by escaping to the ship, that of David by 
escaping into the desert with the help of his friend Jonathan. Some such idea may 
well have determined the decision of the Psalter painter to use the Iphigenia picture 
as model. 


The appearance of scenes from Euripidean tragedies in works of the Macedonian 
renaissance must, of course, be seen in the proper perspective. Euripides was only 
one of many illustrated classical texts, though apparently one of the essential ones, 
which were still available to miniaturists of that period. The number and variety of 
mythological scenes making their appearance in the manuscripts and ivories is quite 
considerable, but not for all of them is the basic text extant from which they were 


46 For more cases of this sort cf. the author’s J/lustrations in Roll and Codex, pp. 173 ff. 
“7 Weitzmann, “ Das Evangelion im Skevophylakion zu Lawra,” Seminarium K ondakovianum, 
VIII, 1936, p. 83 ff. and pls. II, no. 1 and IV, no. 3. 
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composed, since many of the classical texts that must still have existed in the 10th 
century afterwards perished. The Euripidean dramas themselves are a case in point. 
The Iphigenia at Aulis, the Iphigenia among the Taurians, and the Hippolytus we 
still possess, so that the survival of illustrations from these plays finds a simple and 
natural explanation, but it is much more surprising to find scenes from the degeus, 
the Ino, the Peliades and the Stheneboea. The question must therefore be raised 
whether there is any evidence that the imperial library in the 10th century still possessed 
the texts of these lost plays. 

Weare well aware of the implications of such a hypothesis. It has generally been 
agreed upon that about the 2nd century A.D." a selection of Euripidean dramas was 
made for the use of instruction in schools, that for this purpose they were enriched 
by scholia, furthermore that an alphabetical collection of some of the Euripidean 
dramas was made about the same time of which a codex in the Laurentian Library 
is the sole survivor, and that after the establishment of these collections the other 
dramas fell gradually into oblivion. Yet it must be remembered that, with the exception 
of a very fragmentary codex in Jerusalem that is attributed to the 10th century, our 
knowledge is based on texts not earlier than the 12th-13th centuries. It is quite con- 
ceivable that before the plundering of Constantinople in 1204 the imperial library was 
still richer than in the period to which most of the extant manuscripts belong. 

It has never been denied by philclogists that in the libraries there still may have 
existed individual Euripidean dramas which were not incorporated in the popular 
collections, and there is evidence for the survival of at least a few of the lost-plays. 
Of course one cannot support the claim of such survivals by occasional quotations 
from Euripidean plays in the lexica of Photios or Suidas since these were most 
probably taken from Florilegia and therefore do not presuppose a knowledge of 
the dramas themselves. Nevertheless in the case of a few plays the assumption of a 
first-hand knowledge of them in the Middle Ages is justified, and it can hardly be 
considered accidental that among these are two of which we possess Byzantine illus- 
trations. One is the Stheneboea, of which Johannes Diaconus in a commentary on 
Hermogenes quotes the Hypothesis and a large portion of the prologue.” Johannes 
Diaconus lived in the 11th or 12th century,’ at which time the play must still have 
existed, as well as another Euripidean play, the Melanippe the Wise, of which the same 
writer has likewise transmitted the Hypothesis and part of the prologue. The second 
play is the Peliades of which Moses of Chorene, a writer of the end of the 7th or the 
Sth century, likewise quotes the hypothesis." 


148 TJ. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Einleitung in die griechische Tragédie, Berlin, 1907, pp. 
174, 195 f. 

149 TJ. vy, Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, op. cit., p. 210. 

150 1, Rabe, Rhein. Museum, LXIII, 1908, pp. 147 ff. . . 

151 A. W. Pickard-Cambridge in Powell’s New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 
3rd ser., 1933, p. 68 and 131 ff. 

152 Nauck, op. cit., p. 550. 
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Tt must not, however, be concluded from the existence of Euripides illustrations 
in the Cynegetica of Pseudo-Oppian and the ivory caskets that in each case the texts 
of the Euripidean dramas from which the pictures were taken were also copied in the 
10th century. It is entirely possible that Byzantine illustrators, in some cases at least, 
excerpted only the pictures from actual late classical manuscripts for insertion in other 
texts, instead of copying the dramas with their complete picture cycle. At the present 
state of our knowledge it is impossible to give preference to either alternative for it 
may be that both processes of copying took place, depending on the circumstances. 
But whatever the transmission of the text may have been, our miniatures provide, 
as we believe, evidence that at the time of the Macedonian renaissance a considerable 
number of Euripidean dramas with illustrations was known, either in classical manu- 
scripts or later Byzantine copies, and that among them were the Aegeus and the Jno, 
the survival of which in the Middle Ages has not hitherto been recognized. 
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30. Antioch-on-the-Orontes: Mosaic: Iphigenia at Aulis 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1948 
(PLATES 37-47) 


HE THIRTEENTH annual campaign of excavation conducted by the American 

School of Classical Studies in the Agora of ancient Athens lasted eight weeks, 
through the months of March and April, 1948. As in all the post-War seasons, field 
work was directed toward completing the systematic exploration of sectors opened 
up before the War, in this case the area of the archaic Fountain House near the 
southwest corner of the market square, and the shallow valley to the west of the 
Areopagus which had long ago been designated as a site for the permanent Agora 
museum. Gratifying progress was made in the elucidation of many topographical 
problems, a group of houses of the 5th century B.c. was cleared and the season was 
enlivened by several individual discoveries of first-rate importance, notably a richly 
furnished burial of ca. 900 B.c. and the first certainly identifiable piece of sculpture 
from the pediments of the Hephaisteion. 

Thanks are due to the Greek Archaeological Service headed by Professor A. D. 
Keramopoullos for facilitating the progress of our work despite the difficulties and 
uncertainties of the times. A particular debt must be acknowledged to Mr. John 
Threpsiades, late acting Ephor of Athens and the Acropolis, for his readiness to make 
available material in the Acropolis and Kerameikos Museums for comparative study. 
Similar courtesies have been shown by Mr. and Mrs. Christos Karouzos at the 
National Museum and by Mr. M. T. Mitsos at the Epigraphic Museum. 

Of the regular Agora staff, Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, Mr. Rodney S. Young and 
Miss Margaret Crosby supervised field work; much of the following report is based 
on their summaries of the season’s work. Mr. Vanderpool, as before, assumed charge 
during my absences in America. Miss Lucy Talcott has continued to be responsible 
tor the records and the museum which are now in such shape that the vast mass of 
heterogeneous material and evidence is readily available not only to members of the 
staff but also to visiting scholars; the value of such adequate records is now coming 
to be appreciated more than ever as the definitive publication begins to be prepared. 
Miss Margaret Thompson, who had devoted the winter and spring of 1948 to the 
editing of the School’s film, Triumph over Time, reached Athens in midsummer and 
within five months supervised the cleaning of the entire backlog of coins and com- 
pleted the classification of all the coins found thus far in the Agora. At the end of 
November, 1948, Miss Thompson returned to the United States to continue the study 
of Agora coins in the American Numismatic Museum. Mrs. T. L. Shear spent some 
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time at the Agora during her visit to Greece in the summer of 1948 and prepared to 
resume her part in the study of Agora coins. Mrs. H. A. Thompson devoted the 
summer months to the study of several groups of terracotta figurines, especially in- 
teresting because found in the coroplasts’ workshops. Miss M. Alison Frantz, since 
the War an honorary member of the staff, continues to meet our photographic needs 
in black and white and this year has expanded her facilities to include the processing 
of color film. The position of staff artist has been well filled by Miss Marian Welker 
whose major work of the season was the recording of mosaics and wall paintings in 
private houses and the recovery of their designs. Mr. John Travlos, Architect of the 
School, again gave the greater part of his time to the Agora. Mr. Sophokles Lekkas 
as Chief Foreman continues his competent direction of all the practical aspects of the 
undertaking, while our Greek technical staff (mender, model-maker, photographic 
assistant, cabinet maker) continue to give both skilled and devoted service. Because 
of the reduction in the scale of our field-work we have had to part company with two 
sub-foremen, Mr. George Nikolaides and Mr. Zacharias Nikolaou, to both of whom 
the School is indebted for long years of reliable service. 

The Agora has profited from the fact that students of the School, finding many 
parts of the country and the major museums inaccessible, have given more of their 
time than usual to the School’s excavations. Thus Miss Mabel E. Lang, Thomas Day 
Seymour Fellow, spent much of her year in the Agora, supervising an area of excava- 
tion, assisting with the records, and preparing for publication a series of terracotta 
well-heads. Miss Hazel Palmer, John Williams White Fellow, has also given useful 
service particularly in completing the records of closed groups of material from wells, 
cisterns, graves, etc., which now number approximately 1,000, constituting one of 
the principal contributions of the Agora Excavations. 

Assistance has also been received from members of the British School, notably 
from Mr. Peter E. Corbett, Macmillan Fellow, who, under Miss Lucy Talcott’s di- 
rection, has undertaken to prepare for publication a large and important group of 
pottery of the late 5th century. Mr. Bryan Shefton has written up an outstanding 
red-figured lebes. 

We have again to acknowledge with gratitude much voluntary help. Mrs. Clayton 
Whipple has produced scores of drawings ranging in subject from ostraka to drain 
walls. Miss Margaret Cornelius has likewise used her talented pen and pencil to our 
advantage. Mrs. Laird Archer has given freely of her time in secretarial work. Three 
recent graduates in Classics from the University of Athens, the Misses Charikleia 
Papadopoulou, Maria Savatianou, and Ismene Zavitzianou, have helped in various 
capacities, especially in guiding classes of school children for many of whom a visit 
to the Agora is now becoming a regular part of the curriculum. 

Many thanks are due to those friends who by financial assistance have provided 
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the sinews of war toward completion of an undertaking which through the circum- 
stances of the times has become increasingly costly as its value becomes more apparent. 

It is a sad duty to record the death on September 29, 1948, of Mr. Arthur W. 
Parsons, an active member of the Agora staff from 1933 to 1941. Parsons had super- 
vised the excavation of practically the entire east side of the Agora zone: the Stoa 
of Attalos, the Library of Pantainos, much of the north slope of the Acropolis, the 
Klepsydra, the “ Valerian Wall” and the great ramp that carried the Panathenaic 
Way up the hillside. Grateful as we must be for his two published reports on a water- 
mill of the late Roman period and on the Klepsydra,* the indication which those studies 
gave of his powers of interpretation and presentation make us painfully aware of how 
much we shall miss his publication of the other monuments. 


AREA OF THE ARCHAIC FOUNTAIN HOUSE. PLATE 37 


In the seasons of 1946 and 1947 the exit from the southwest corner of the market 
square had been cleared down to the classical levels.” During the past season the 
exploration of this area was continued under the direction of Mr. Eugene Vanderpool. 
The ancient roadway that led southward has now been exposed between the northwest 
corner of the Middle Stoa and the southwest corner of the archaic Fountain House, 
a distance of some 70 metres. This road follows a natural course from the area of the 
square over the west shoulder of the Areopagus toward southern Athens, and con- 
sequently may be assumed to have been in use from very early times. Its importance 
as early as the archaic period is indicated by the erection in the late 6th century of a 
boundary marker of the Agora at the point where the road issued from the square.’ 
It was this road too that served the archaic Fountain House. 

After the construction of the Middle Stoa in the 2nd century B.c. the level of 
the area between Stoa and Fountain House was raised, an operation which called for 
the erection of a massive retaining wall along the east side of the road. It was probably 
at this same time that a flight of three iimestone steps was thrown across the whole 
width of the road opposite the southwest corner of the Fountain House (PI. 371). 
These stairs made the way up the steep grade easier for pedestrians, but they effectually 
closed the thoroughfare to wheeled traffic. It may be noted that the vital artery con- 
necting the old Agora with the Market of Caesar and Augustus was also closed to 
vehicles by a stairway. One is reminded of the fact that the entrances to the Forum 
of Pompeii were deliberately obstructed against vehicles.* 

The waste from the Fountain House and the natural drainage from the road 


1 Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 70-90; XII, 1943, pp. 191-267. 

2 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 199 f.; XVII, 1948, pp. 151-154, with plan in fig. 1 on p. 152. 
8 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 205-6; Supplement TV5 9.107; 

4 Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and Art, p. 45. 
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itself were taken care of by substantial drains in part of stone masonry and in part 
of terracotta tiles. Among the cover slabs of one of the stone drains at the northwest 
corner of the Fountain House was found the complete inscribed marble stele noted 
below, p. 222. 

As for the Fountain House itself, the west side of the building has now been fully 
exposed (Pl. 372). The east and south edges had been cleared in earlier seasons but 
the north side, where the masonry is best preserved, still remains to be explored. 
Detached blocks from the fabric of the building continue to come to light. In addition 
to the fragment from a draw-basin noted in the report for the season of 1947,° a second 
fragmentary orthostate from a water-basin has appeared near the northwest corner 
of the building. Here too came out a corner step block, heavily worn. Within the very 
northwest corner of the structure, apparently in association with some adjustment of 
late Roman times, stands a column drum of poros: a base drum, 0.94 m, in diameter, 
with the start of twenty shallow and delicately cut Doric flutings around its lower 
edge. Perhaps to be associated with this column is a fragment of a Doric cornice block 
(A 1372), with mutule 0.404 m. wide, found in a mediaeval context to the southwest 
of the Fountain House. The hard, cream-colored limestone used in these members as 
well as their workmanship points to a date in the archaic period. 

We have thus to do with a building that was certainly a fountain house, large 
in scale (close to 20 m. square) and early in date. Since Pausanias (I, 14, 1), between 
his mention of the Odeion and the Hephaisteion refers to the most famous of all 
Athenian fountain houses, viz., the Enneakrounos, our building may with very great 
probability be so identified. Pausanias attributes the construction to Peisistratos, 
Thucydides (II, 15) to “the tyrants.” Accepting Thucydides’ statement, one is 
tempted to regard the work as a late activity of the family, left unfinished, like the 
Olympieion, at the time of their expulsion in 510 B.c.° 

Much of the area of the ancient road where it passed the west ends of the Middle 
Stoa and the Fountain House was overlaid by the vaulted tombs or osteothekai to be 
associated with the 18th century chapel of the Prophet Elias and St. Charalambos 
that once stood here. Twenty of these tombs had been cleared before the War; six 
more were explored in 1948.’ The tombs were of a familiar type: rectangular in plan, 
vaulted, approached by a few steps at one end. Nor were their contents distinguished, 
consisting of no more than much disturbed bones and a few scraps of pottery and 
bronze trinkets. They will be memorable rather for the inclusion in the wall of one 
of them of the marble torso of Herakles from the east pediment of the Hephaisteion, 
discussed below, pp. 233, 238 f., 244 f. 


° Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 153 ff. 


* On the identification see now Vanderpool, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 133 f. 
” Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 360, 442 ff. 
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AREA TO THE WEST OF THE AREOPAGUS. PLATE 381 


The exploration of the deeper levels has been continued throughout this large 
area, systematically but slowly, for the repeated sacks to which the region was exposed 
necessitated as many renewals with the result that the excavator must work down 
through period after period whether he is dealing with buildings, roads or even drains. 
The excavation of the southern half of the area may be regarded as completed but 
a certain amount of supplementary investigation remains to be done in the northern 
part. Mr. Rodney Young again supervised the southern half, Miss Margaret Crosby 
the northeastern area and Miss Mabel Lang the northwestern. 

The scraping of bedrock has revealed, as always in the Agora, a number of early 
burials. The oldest was a small cist grave in which had been folded the bodies of 
two children, aged about 5 and 8 years as shown by the state of their teeth (Pl. 38 2).° 
Near the middle of the grave lay the sole offering: a large, one-handled mug, slipped 
with white and decorated with a band of red glaze below the rim (Pl. 391). This 
type of cup is familiar in Attica in contexts of the latter part of the Third Late 
Helladic Period, i.e., about 1200 B.c.*° The children’s grave may therefore be asso- 
ciated with the slightly earlier chamber tomb found in 1947 some 5 metres to the. 
northwest, and with the apparently unfinished chamber tomb in the hillslope a little 
farther to the west.” 

The burial next in date, though first in interest, came to light in the bottom of 
the valley at the northwest foot of the Areopagus just to the east of the Great Drain. 
This was a cremation burial, apparently of a woman, possibly of a woman and a man, 
to be dated from the style of its pottery just after the turn from the Protogeometric 
to the Geometric Period, i.e., ca. 900 B.c. Scattered burials of the same period have 
been found along the foot of the Areopagus farther to the east and there is good 
reason to expect more in the still unexplored intervening area. In the disposition and 
range of its offerings the grave closely resembles a group of burials opened by the 
Germans outside the Dipylon, but in the variety, richness and quality of its furnishings 
it is unmatched in Athens of the period. A detailed study of the burial will be pub- 
lished by R. S. Young in a later number of Hesperia. 

In the report for the season of 1947 mention was made of cremation burials of 
children of the late 4th and early 3rd centuries B.c.* The work of the past season 
brought to light several more such graves among the ruins of early houses in the 


8 We owe the observation to Dr. R. F. Sognnaes of the Harvard School of Dental Medicine. 

° Broneer, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 381 f., Type 12, figs. 59 b and 64 a-d (North Slope of the 
Acropolis) ; Stubbings, B.S.A., XLII, 1947, pp. 34 f., pl. 9, fig. 14 (Acropolis, Kopreza). 

10 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 163 ff., figs. 2 and 6. All three Late Helladic tombs are indicated 
on fig. 2, p. 154. 

11 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 166 f. 
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bottom of the valley. Rather more surprising was the discovery in 1948 of a crema- 
tion burial of the late 5th century in the courtyard of a house that was certainly in- 
habited both before and after the burial was made. Whether the house was actually 
in use at the time of the interment or had been abandoned temporarily as a result of 
the disturbances at the end of the century is not clear. The offerings comprised six 
vases: a squat lekythos, a stemless cup, a one-handled lidded cup, a small red-figured 
lekanis, a skyphos and a small plate with stamped ornament (ovolos and dots) on its 
floor, all modest but pleasing examples of the everyday ware of their time (PI. 39 3-5). 
The types of vessel would seem more appropriate to an adult than a child and perhaps 
to a woman rather than a man. 

The past season’s work in the southern part of the area has filled a long-standing 
and serious gap in our knowledge of ancient Athens by bringing to light a group of 
houses of the 5th century B.c. (Pl. 381). Hitherto dwellings of the classical period 
have been found elsewhere in Athens, e. g., to the south of the Areopagus, and on the 
Pnyx hills, but only in such ruinous state as to permit of no satisfactory recon- 
struction. It has thus been impossible to compare living conditions in Athens with 
those in lesser Greek cities such as Olynthos, Priene, and Delos where the domestic 
architecture was much better known. We now have in the bottom of the valley between 
the Areopagus and the Hill of the Nymphs the foundations of a row of four houses 
that were built about the middle of the 5th century and continued in use until at least 
the turn of the 4th and 3rd centuries. Pending the detailed publication by their ex- 
plorer, R. S. Young, a brief preliminary note may be offered here. 

The best preserved of the houses was trapezoidal in outline with maximum 
dimensions of ca. 17.30 X 18.20 m. Some ten rooms of various sizes and shapes were 
grouped around a central courtyard that shows no certain trace of porches but has a 
well toward one side. The two largest rooms lay to north and south of the court. The 
walls of all the houses consisted of a stone socle, built along the front of the house, 
of substantial and pleasing polygonal masonry, with sun-dried brick above. There is 
no trace of painted wall plaster. The room floors were normally of rolled clay; the 
courtyards were paved with unpatterned pebble mosaic. These four dwellings were 
already standing in a close row when a great stone-walled drain was laid in the bottom 
of the valley at the beginning of the 4th century B.c. An entertaining compromise was 
achieved in adjusting the line of the drain to the fronts of the houses; one of the four 
lost a slice in the process, the other three gained. 

These houses, so unpretentious both in design and furnishings and served by 
narrow crooked alleys, compare unfavorably with the contemporary dwellings of 
Macedonian Olynthos. One is reminded of the comment on Athens made by the 
pseudo-Dicaearchus, a visitor of perhaps the 3rd century B.c.: “ The city is poorly 
laid out on account of its antiquity. The majority of the houses are cheaply made, few 
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of them are good. A visitor from abroad might well doubt at first glance whether 
this were really the famed city of the Athenians.” 

In justice to Athens, however, it must be observed that we are probably dealing 
with the dwellings of artisans. This is suggested by their propinquity to the abundant 
traces of the working of marble, bronze, and clay detected in 1947 on the west slope 
of the Areopagus. More specific evidence is provided by a hearth accompanied by 
masses of iron slag that came to light in one of the four houses. And another indica- 
tion in the same direction may be read from a lead curse tablet (IL 997) found in a 
4th century level in the adjoining room (Pl. 392). This document invokes a curse 
upon two smiths (yadxets), Aristaichmos and Pyrrias by name, upon their labors and 
upon their souls. 

Mention was made in the report for the season 1947 of large dwelling houses of 
the Roman period.” Further progress has since been made in the exploration and 
study especially of those on the northeast slope of the Hill of the Nymphs. Two con- 
tiguous houses in this area are now seen to have consisted essentially of large series 
of rooms grouped around colonnaded and marble-paved courtyards (Pl. 40 1), Their 
history extends from Hellenistic times into the 5th century of our era and since, in 
addition to the normal adjustments dictated by the whims of householders, their 
careers were violently disturbed by the sacks of 86 B.c. and A.p. 267 , it is no wonder 
that their plans reveal little in the way of formal pattern. 

Miss Marian Welker, by assiduously collating the scattered evidence, has suc- 
ceeded in recovering the design of several of the painted walls. A typical specimen 
of a wall that was in use in the third century of our era is illustrated in Pl. 402 after 
a water color. The dado was here white, though more commonly stippled; the white 
upper wall is laid off in panels with borders of purplish red, mustard yellow and black; 
the vertical floral motifs are in green. Though remarkably restrained, the design is 
certainly not lacking in taste and a certain “ Queen Anne ” distinction. 

Beneath the débris that filled a large room in one of these houses of the Roman 
period, a well-preserved marble bust was found in 1947.* The completion of the 
clearing of the same room in 1948 brought back to light a second marble bust, pre- 
sumably another distinguished ancestor, to be described below, p. 220. 

Further testimony to the violence and abruptness of the disaster that struck this 
house was given by the condition of a small adjoining room which is clearly marked 
by its furnishings as a kitchen and larder (Pl. 411-2). In one corner of the room 
lay a tumbled mass of kitchen equipment: cooking pots and the upper portions of large 
jars that had been used as pot stands, glazed bowls, pitchers of terracotta and of 
bronze, a whole set of delicately blown drinking glasses, a great iron spatula, a 


12 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 169 f. 
18 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 178, pl. 56. 
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marble mortar and in it a marble pestle for grinding herbs, terracotta lamps, the 
carved bone handle of some iron implement probably a table knife (Fig. 1), a large 
plump jar for the storage of wine or oil. Stretched at full length alongside this débris 
lay the skeleton, not of the cook, but of a small donkey that had evidently taken refuge 
or had been concealed in the kitchen on the awful day of the sack and had then been 
trapped by the falling roof of the house as it burned. The date of the disaster is 
indicated by a purseful of 34 bronze coins found among the broken crockery. T hese 
pieces are of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd centuries of our era and, taken in conjunction with 
the more precise evidence of the 55 coins found in the adjoining room in 1947,” they 
leave no doubt that the authors of the destruction were the Herulian invaders of 
A.D. 267. 


HS.W'48 


Fig. 1. Bone Handle 


Of public buildings in the area to the west of the Areopagus two may be men- 
tioned in this report. The field-work of 1947 fixed the general lines of a large trape- 
zoidal structure of the second half of the 5th century B.c. set close in the northwest 
foot of the Areopagus (Pl. 381).” Its identification as a dikasterion or law-court 
was then proposed. The further investigation of the structure has been slowed by the 
complexity of its later history and by the deep tangle of superimposed sets of founda- 
tions. The building’s public career would seem to have been brief. Already in the 
Hellenistic period its north part at any rate was being used as sculptors’ workshops, 
while there is evidence of metalworking in the south. In early Roman times most of 
the central part of the original structure was overlaid by what appears to have been 
a large dwelling, with a central court and well. This house continued in use with 
repeated alterations into late Roman times. No additional evidence has been secured 


** Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 192. 
** Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 167 ff., fig. 6. 
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for the identification, but it is worth noting that in the original period of the building, 
as shown by the excavation of 1948, an important east to west road ran directly along 
its north end, while at the same time its long west side was flanked by a north to south 
road. The fact of its being set in such a prominent corner emphasizes the importance 
of the building. 

To the east of the large public building, j.e., on the northwest slope of the Areo- 
pagus, has appeared another bathing establishment, the third in the area to the west 
of the Areopagus (at the top middle of Pl. 38 1). The building was of some size, 
measuring about 20 X 24 metres, with one marble-floored room of 7 X 14 metres. 
Much of the building was heated by hypocausts. Remnants of a surprising number 
cf small marble and stone washbasins were found among the ruins. The history of 
the building is attested from the 1st into the 5th century of our era and falls into 
three main periods. 

In the course of repairing a street that runs below the ancient assembly place on 
the Pnyx, city workmen came upon a stone water channel, a continuation of the pipe- 
line that supplied Doerpfeld’s “‘ Enneakrounos ” between Pnyx and Areopagus.”* At 
the request of Mr. John Threpsiades, acting Ephor of Athens and the Acropolis, 
R. S. Young devoted several days to clearing and exploring the area. The water 
channel is cut in massive poros blocks securely bound together with iron clamps of 
double-T shape (Pl. 421). The pottery found alongside the blocks proves that this 
part of the channel cannot antedate the late 4th century B.c., a useful piece of evidence 
for this important conduit. 


MODEL-MAKING 


The making of models to illustrate various aspects of the results of the excava- 
tions has now become almost a full-time occupation for one member of the Greek 
technical staff, viz., Christos Mammelis, whose name is already familiar from his 
work on the models of the Acropolis and of the West Side of the Agora. In the course 
of the past year Mammelis prepared full-size replicas of the Agora klepsydra and 
of a 4th century official measure for the South Kensington Museum. Under the 
direction of Professors Broneer and Stevens he has produced a very informative 
plaster model of the Lion of Amphipolis now illustrated in Archaeology, I, 1948, p. 
178. The Altar of the Twelve Gods in its original form, dating from the Archonship 
of the younger Peisistratos, may now be studied in a plaster model, scale 1: 200, 
executed by Mammelis under the direction of Mr. John Travlos (Pl. 42 2).7 Finally, 
a start has been made on a model of the Agora Odeion to illustrate the impending 
publication of that building. 


16 Flesperia, I, 1932, pp. 200 ff. The newly cleared conduit is a continuation in a north-westerly 
direction of that illustrated on p. 201, fig. 61. 
17 For the detailed publication cf. Crosby, Hesperia, Supplement VIII, pp. 82-103. 
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SCULPTURE 


The sculpture found in 1948, although not as abundant as that of the previous 
season, included several pieces of considerable interest, with a wide range of date 
and theme. 

The bust of a youth illustrated in Pl. 431 was found sealed under by the burnt 
débris of one of the large houses of the Roman period on the northeast slope of the 
Hill of the Nymphs; the same house, indeed the same room, that had already yielded 
a marble portrait bust in 1947." The room was the large apartment, living room or 
dining room, adjacent to the kitchen to which reference has been made above, p. 217. 
The associated coins show clearly that the fire must be attributed to the Herulians of 
A.D. 267. Long before that year, however, the sculpture had suffered grievously. Its 
original plinth had been broken away and replaced with a makeshift base which looks 
suspiciously like the lower part of an unfinished support for a table or a wash-basin. 
The damage to the nose, moreover, and to the back of the head, from which a large 
piece is lacking, would seem certainly to have antedated the final disaster, inasmuch 
as the fragments are missing and the fractures are worn. A genial and placid youth 
is represented, the first downy whisker on his cheek. The bust form and the treatment 
of hair and beard would suggest a date in the time of Nero. It would thus be fifty 
years or so earlier than the bust found last year, but might none-the-less represent a 
more remote ancestor of the well-to-do family that occupied this large and well- 
furnished house. 

With our next piece, Pl. 432, the life-sized portrait head of a young boy, we 
descend at once to the middle of the 3rd century.” So much is indicated by the shallow, 
linear treatment of the hair and the deeply plastic handling of the eyes. The tender 
years of the subject and the tight-leaved wreath around his head associate this portrait 
with one found in 1947.*t Last season’s head wore on its back a long scalp lock, in- 
tended apparently for dedication. The back of the newly found head is broken away, 
but may very well have carried a similar lock. 

Pl. 442 illustrates a marble medallion, an “ oscillum,” intended for suspension.” 
The four small fragments thus far found come from among the ruins of the large 
houses of the Roman period on the northeast slopes of the Hill of the Nymphs and 
confirm the prosperous circumstances of their owners: such oscilla have been found 
in numbers at Pompeii, but normally only in the wealthier houses. A satyr, thyrsus 


** A marble pedimental figure of the 5th century B.C. is published in its context, p. 233. 

*° Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 178, pl. 56. The bust of 1948 is S 1319. Height, 0.43 m. Pentelic 
marble. The base (ST 430), likewise of Pentelic marble, is 0.25 m. high, 0.40 m. in diameter. 

*°S 1312. Preserved height, 0.205 m. Pentelic marble. From the wall of a practically modern 
pit to the northwest of the archaic Fountain House. 

*t Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 179, pl. 58. 

**'S 934. Diameter, 0.405 m. Pentelic marble. The back is smooth sawn. 
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in hand, strides right, surrounded by a wreath of bay. The low, crisp, subtle modelling 
is reminiscent of Augustan silver work and the finest of Neo-Attic marble cutting. 
Since our piece is of Pentelic marble, there can be no question of its Attic origin, a 
matter of considerable interest inasmuch as Lippold, writing in 1921, knew of some 
hundred examples of oscilla, the majority found in Italy and the west, only one to 
his knowledge being of eastern provenance, a piece in a dealer’s hands in Smyrna.” 
The discs have every appearance, however, of being a typical product of Athenian 
marble works of the Augustan period intended primarily for export, and a close 
examination of the material of the other known examples together with a stylistic 
comparison with the Agora piece might well lead to interesting conclusions. 

Our next marble also is of value as helping to localize a familiar sculptural type 
(Pl. 441).% The figure is worked in the round; its scale about one quarter life. 
Despite the loss of head and attributes, the subject may be identified with assurance 
as the reclining Herakles. In her recent study of this type 2° Miss Margarete Bieber 
was able to list two life-sized replicas in marble, ten statuettes, seventeen reliefs in 
marble, terracotta, stucco and bronze, two coins of the Roman period and a Pompeiian 
wall painting. In the type the hero reclines on his outspread lionskin, resting his left 
arm on the animal’s scalp. In his left hand he may hold a cup or cornucopia or flutes, 
in his right hand a bowl, a club, an apple or, as in our example, nothing. The type has 
been identified as Herakles Olivarius, on the evidence of an inscribed base found in 
1895 in Rome. This base bears the name of a younger Skopas who, on evidence drawn 
from two inscriptions of Delos, is believed to have been active ca. 100 B.c. From the 
number of copies or adaptations found in Attica, as also from the very evident in- 
debtedness to the “ Ilissos ” of the Parthenon, the original is thought to have been set 
up in Athens. This probability is strengthened by the discovery of the present piece. 
Our example, moreover, would appear to be one of the earliest copies; the lumpy 
modelling and the surface finish may be paralleled in the Laokoon, the Aphrodite and 
Pan group from Delos, and other works of the Ist century B.c. 

The Herakles had been incorporated in a repair carried out in the late Roman 
period on one of the large dwellings on the northeast slope of the Hill of the Nymphs, 
within a few metres of the places where the archaic marble head of Herakles and the 
terracotta plaque of the mounted Herakles were found in 1947.*° The combined evi- 
dence of these several pieces, though by no means conclusive, suggests that we are in 
the vicinity of the famous sanctuary of Herakles in Melite.” 


28 Jahrbuch, 36, 1921, pp. 33-44: a good summary of the material with reference to earlier 
literature. 

24S 1318. Height, 0.20 m., length, 0.37 m. Pentelic marble. The head had been attached in 
antiquity with a small pin; the tip of the lion skin was cut separately and cemented in place. 

25 Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 272-77. 

26 Flesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 174, 180 f. 

27 Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, p. 353. 
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Reference has been made above to marble working chips as evidence for the 
activity of sculptors in the area to the west of the Areopagus. This evidence is supple- 
mented by unfinished sculptures of which several pieces have been found in this region; 
a typical example is the statuette illustrated in Pl. 443.*° This piece comes from a 
well of the late Roman period associated with one of the houses on the northeast slope 
of the Hill of the Nymphs. The subject is one of the Dioscuri, presumably Castor, 
since his horse’s head appears alongside his right leg. The sword in the left hand and 
the conical helmet complete the normal attributes. The carving of the figure proper 
has been almost completed with chisel and gouge; the accessories have been only 
roughly blocked out with the single point. One is struck by the easy competence of 
the craftsman, engaged though he was in the making of only a small thing for the 
adornment of a house. Since many such unfinished pieces are now available in the 
Agora, with a wide range of date and stage of completion, their study will add much 
to our understanding of ancient technique in sculpture and to our appreciation of its 
products.” 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The study and publication of the great mass of inscriptions on marble go steadily 
forward under the direction of Professor B. D. Meritt of the Institute for Advanced 
Study with the help of associates and assistants. All documents of outstanding interest 
are published in Hesperia as soon as possible after discovery and the backlog of 
inscriptions of ordinary interest is being systeniatically presented in successive articles 
in the same journal so that other scholars may avail themselves of this fund of new 
historical evidence and our own editors may profit from their suggestions before pre- 
paring the definitive publication. 

The work of the past season yielded some 35 inscriptions on marble. Of these 
the one likely to prove of greatest interest to the epigraphist and the historian is a 
stele that had been reused as a cover slab on a drain at the northwest corner of the 
archaic Fountain House (1 6096). The lettered face had been turned down and thus 
exposed to the erosive action of sand-laden water so that much of the middle part of 
the text is illegible. The preamble, however, can be recovered and indicates that the 
document was a decree in honor of the grain commissioners of the archonship of 
Lysitheides. This decree was passed in the archonship of Pytharatos when Isagoras, 
son of Isokrates of Kephale, was Secretary. Pytharatos had hitherto been dated from 
literary evidence in the year 271/270 B.c., but his secretary, now known for the first 


6S 1342. Height, 0.34 m. Pentelic marble, 

*° A good parallel for the technique of our piece is the Dionysos and Satyr group in the National 
Museum at Athens which has been dealt with by C. Blimel in Griechische Bildhauerarbeit, 1927, 
p. 63, No. 27, pl. 33 and Griechische Bildhauer an der Arbeit, 1943, pp. 56 f. 
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time, does not fit into the cycle of secretaries as at present arranged. The relative 
dating of the archons Lysitheides and Pytharatos must also be revised. Lysitheides 
has usually been placed later than Pytharatos, sometimes considerably later, but the 
new stele shows that his archonship preceded that of Pytharatos, probably by a year 
or two. These changes are likely to affect the chronology of the middle Hellenistic 
period at a number of points. The stone is now being studied by Professor W. B. 
Dinsmoor. 

Another document of chronological interest is the upper part of a stele that had 
been used as packing alongside a terracotta drain near the southwest corner of the 
Middle Stoa (16115). It is a prytany decree. The secretary’s name, Kephalos 
Kephalou Kydantides, is preserved in full for the first time. The name of the archon, 
missing on the stone, may be restored as Euthykritos who must now be shifted from 
202/1 B.c. It seems clear that some readjustment will also have to be made in the 
assignment of other archons near the turn of the century, though the exact nature 
of the changes is still subject to study. The new document assists in the restoration 
of a long-known honorary decree of the same year, J.G., II’, 978, and, furthermore, 
presents another irregularity in the civil calendar. 

The earliest inscription of the season is a fragment of a stoichedon text written 
in large, handsome letters on a thin slab of grey-blue marble which was found incor- 
porated in a Byzantine pithos to the west of the Areopagus (I 6091; Pl. 451). Parts 
of nine lines, thirty-eight letters in all remain. The stoichedon arrangement, the 
letter forms and the use of four-point stops indicate a date late in the 6th century. The 
content is still obscure but the monumental quality of the publication suggests a docu- 
ment of some consequence. 

Among documents of the 4th century B.c. may be mentioned a fragment of a 
record of the poletai (I 6104) in which the boundaries of various properties are defined 
in familiar legal language, and a stone recording a mortgage on a house and lot, again 
in a well-known formula (I 6107). 

Finally, we may note a fragmentary decree passed in the archonship of Sosi-. 
kratos, apparently the Sosikratos of 111/110 B.c. (16108). A man of Alexandria 
is commended for his discharge of some priesthood on motion of a man of Antioch. 
Since the language is appropriate to a private assemblage rather than to the Council 
and Demos, the resolution may have been passed by some religious association. 


VARIA 


Since the major effort of the season was devoted to the clearance of buildings 
and the study of stratification, comparatively few ancient wells or cisterns were 
explored. A cistern that had served a dwelling at the northwest foot of the Areopagus 
yielded a quantity of pottery of the late 4th century B.c. including some of the latest 
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Attic Red-Figure. A shallow well to the west of the west end of the Middle Stoa 
would seem to have been closed when the Stoa was built. The pottery from the well, 
dating from the advanced 2nd century 8.c., should therefore afford a terminus post 
quem for the erection of the Stoa. The pottery from a well associated with the bath 
on the northwest slope of the Areopagus provides valuable chronological evidence for 
the history of the bath through the 1st and 2nd centuries of our era. Two other wells 
were dug in the area to the west of the Areopagus ; both had been used by householders 
in the 5th and 6th Christian centuries. 

The fewness of wells kept down the bulk of pottery and of miscellaneous finds 
this season. Mention may be made, however, of a few representative pieces of various 
categories. 

An outstanding example of a bowl of the early Roman date with plastic emblema 
comes from a level of the appropriate period among the foundations of houses on the 
northeast slopes of the Hill of the Nymphs (Pl. 45 2-3).°° The bowl has a simple 
curved profile and rests on a low base-ring. The medallion on the floor contains a bust 
in relief, to the left, the head wreathed. The highly individual, angular features are 
clearly those of Augustus, and the representation is only slightly inferior in quality 
to the exquisite rendering of the same subject on an emblema found in 1947. 

A good many fragments of red-figure were gathered during the season, especially 
among the ruins of early houses to the west of the Areopagus. Two typical pieces 
have been selected for special mention by Mr. Peter Corbett (Pl. 454-5). A fragment 
from a calyx-krater *? by the Eucharides painter ** shows a youth, nude save for a 
fillet round his head, moving right and looking back. The two cords and the staff 
which he holds in his left hand, and the position of his right, suggest that originally 
he was leading a horse, with his right hand grasping the reins near the head.** 

The second fragment is also from a krater, but from one of a different shape.** 
On it we see the head and shoulders of a woman facing right; she wears an Ionic 
chiton, himation, sakkos and earring, and plays the double flutes. It is by the Lenin- 
grad painter,** one of the Mannerists. 


*° P 19,267. Height, 0.05 m.; diameter, 0.17 m. Light buff clay, covered inside and outside 
with thin glaze varying from black to red to dull brown. 

** Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 181; ol CATS, 

*? P 19,291. Maximum dimension 0.105 m. Relief contour: dilute glaze for some of the internal 
markings ; white for the fillet; red for one of the reins and relief line for the other. 

** Beazley, J. D., by letter, February 27, 1949. See Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters 
(ial), Dp, Lso-157, 

** For similar long reins on a riding horse, compare C./”.A., Louvre 8, TIT Te ph S81 ane 7 
The staff may be a spear shaft, as there, or it may be a mounting pole — cf, ARE en. 22s. 

®° P 19,282. Maximum dimension, 0.062 m. Relief contour. Probably from a column krater 
since the school to which our painter belonged favoured this form rather than the volute krater. 

** Beazley, by letter, February 27, 1949. See A.R.V., pp. 373-376 and p. 398, 46. 
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The collection of lamps in the Agora has now passed the 4,500 mark, a wealth 
of material that illuminates the whole history of the development of lamps in Athens 
and sheds special light on the state of this ever interesting art at many particular 
moments. Such a moment is the middle of the 3rd century of our era when the lamp- 
makers of Athens exhibited a burst of ingenuity of design coupled with great technical 
skill. A typical product of the period is illustrated in Pl. 46 1.57 The scene is evidently 
the Ransoming of Hektor and the moment chosen is that described at the end of the 
Ziad when Priam kneeling and clasping Achilles’ hand has brought tears to the hero’s 
eyes by reminding him of his own father. A veiled woman, presumably Briseis, stands 
in an attitude of grief behind Achilles. To the left are Hermes, Priam’s escort, like- 
wise mourning, and the head of one of Achilles’ horses. Achilles’ plumed helmet fills 
the exergue. 

The scene is effectively disposed on the discus of the lamp. It takes on additional 
interest, however, from the fact that it is but an excerpt from a larger composition 
that included the whole of Achilles’ team and chariot with the body of Hektor attached 
as well as Priam’s equipage and Trojan attendants. The full design appears on a 
number of sarcophagi of the middle of the 3rd century that have been found in Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, Sicily, even at Adalia in Asia Minor.** Several of the sarcophagi are 
of Pentelic marble which attests their Athenian origin. The case for Athenian origin 
of the design itself is strengthened by its echo on our lamp.”® 

The two bone discs, of which both the obverses and reverses are shown in 
Pl. 462, were found among the ruins of houses of the Roman period to the west 
of the Areopagus.*” The first has on its obverse in low relief the bust of a man clad 
in tunic and wreathed, seen in three-quarter view from behind. Carefully incised on 
the reverse are both the Greek and Latin characters for “12.” The disc is pierced 
at the top edge. The second disc bears a satyr mask with sketchy wreath on its obverse, 
and is numbered “9,” again bilingually, on its reverse. Similar discs, found at many 
points in the ancient world, have been interpreted variously as theatre tickets or 
gaming pieces. The latter interpretation appears the more probable.” 

An interesting group of old jewellry appeared among the ruins of the bathing 


87 T, 4490. From the floor of a house on the northeast slope of the Hill of the Nymphs, destroyed 
in A.D. 267. Pinkish buff clay, unglazed. Diameter 0.125 m. Signed by the maker Primus. 

88 Robert, Die Antiken Sarkophagreliefs, II, pls. 15, 17, 24. 

89 The Ransoming is represented also on a series of terracotta plates made in imitation of metal 
vessels. Arch. Anz., 1914, col. 306, fig. +; Jahrbuch, XXX, 1915, p. 197. These references I owe to 
A. J. B. Wace who tells me that he has knowledge of several other such plates in Alexandria. 

40 BI 602: diameter, 0.022 m. BI 606: diameter, 0.029m. From the same context as BI 602 
came three coins of Gallienus (a.p. 260-268). 

41 Theatre tickets: Bieber, Denkméler zum Theaterwesen, pp. 84-86; History of the Greek and 
Roman Theatre, p. 350. Gaming pieces: Rostowzew, Rev. Arch., 1905, i, p. 110; Dilke, B.S.A., 


XLIII, 1948, p. 181, note 2. 
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establishment on the northwest slope of the Areopagus, the immediate context being 
of the second half of the 3rd century of our era (Pl. 463-9). The lot would appear 
to comprise the odds and ends of worn and broken jewellry that might have accumu- 
lated in a woman’s jewel box. Most interesting are the seal stones, all detached from 
their rings. One (J 111) shows Aphrodite, semi-nude, in three-quarter view from 
behind, resting her left elbow on a column. Her attributes stem from a contamination 
of the Venus Victrix and the Judgment of Paris types: in her left hand a spear, its 
point resting on a shield, in her right an apple in place of a helmet. The second stone 
(J 112) is engraved with a draped figure, a carrying pole with baskets over her 
shoulder, a spiney object or creature in the left hand. The third (J 110) carries a 
bizarre hybrid: a satyr head supported on bird’s legs, its peaked hat terminating above 
in a bridled horse’s head with wreath in mouth; a cornucopia occupies the saddle while 
the rump effloresces in a ram’s head holding two heads of barley in its mouth; in the 
field to right a palm branch and dolphin. This general type is exceedingly common in 
the imperial period, but our example is more carefully cut than most.* 

The rest of the little hoard comprises an earring of thin gold with a pear-shaped 
drop suspended from a pelta (J 106), a garnet drop on twisted gold wire that shows 
long wear (J 107), a cluster of seed pearls strung on gold wire (J 108) and a many- 
facetted glass bead (J 109). All these jewellry forms are characteristic of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries of our era. 


THE AGORA MUSEUM (PLATE 47) 


For many years the question of the permanent Agora museum has been a peren- 
nial subject for debate. From the beginning, to be sure, it had been agreed that all the 
finds from the excavation should be kept together as a unified collection and eventually 
housed in a permanent building on the spot so that the individual objects might be 
viewed in association with their original setting and so that at the same time the site 
might be enlivened by the evidence of its ancient furnishing, The need for a permanent 
building has been made urgent by the fact that the group of 19th-century private 
houses which now shelter the finds and the work-rooms are bursting at their seams 
and have become inadequate for the proper display of much of the material. Standing 
as they do near the middle of the excavated area these modern houses also confuse the 
visitor’s comprehension of the ancient site and actually interfere directly with the 
exploration of at least two important monuments: the archaic Fountain House and 
the South Stoa. 


* On the type cf. Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, I, pl. XLVI, 33 and 36, For representative 
parallels cf. Furtwangler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steinen im Antiquarium, no. 8532: 
Walters, British Museum Catalogue of Engraved Gems and Cameos, nos. 2574-85 ; Richter, M etro- 
politan Musewm Catalogue of Engraved Gems, no. 274. 
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Agreed that a permanent building should be erected, where was it to be placed? 
In the 30’s a site was tentatively chosen to the southwest of the Agora proper, in the 
valley bounded by the Areopagus on the east, the Pnyx and Hill of the Nymphs to 
the south, Kolonos Agoraios on the west. This site had much to recommend it: placed 
here, the Museum would have lain outside the ancient square yet would have been 
within sight and easy reach of the main area of the excavation; it would also have 
been easy of access from the modern street that runs between the Hephaisteion 
(“ Theseum”) and the Acropolis, two “ musts” on the itinerary of every visitor 
to Athens. 

The excavation of the area to the west of the Areopagus, begun in 1939 and 
largely completed in the post-war seasons, has, however, brought out certain serious 
disadvantages in the site. A modern building of a size adequate to house the museum 
could not have been set down in this region without appearing obtrusive in the natural 
setting, nor without conflicting to some extent with the view of the principal ancient 
building in the area, viz., the Temple of Hephaistos. A final blow was given to this 
provisional choice by the excavations of the past two seasons which have revealed 
many remains of ancient buildings both public and private of such importance that 
even their partial obliteration by a modern building could not be tolerated. 

As an alternative it was proposed to place the permanent museum in the ‘“‘ The- 
seum Park” to the west of the Temple of Hephaistos. Here again, however, the 
evident advantages of the site were more than outweighed by its defects. If placed 
at this distance the museum would have been out of sight of the Agora and the finds 
would thus have been divorced from the site. Its remoteness would also have con- 
stituted a practical inconvenience in the use of the building as a base of operations for 
the continued exploration of the Agora. Still another major obstacle of a practical 
nature was the necessity of making a thorough archaeological examination of the 
proposed site before confirming the choice; this would have been a costly operation 
and might well have led again to the discovery of antiquities of sufficient importance 
to rule out the use of the site. 

In the face of these difficulties a third alternative was proposed and has now been 
adopted, viz., the reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos to house the museum. This 
market hall, with overall dimensions of ca. 116.50 X 19.40 metres, was erected by 
Attalos II, King of Pergamon, in the second century B.c. (159-138 B.c.). Consisting 
of a row of twenty-one shops that opened through a double colonnade on a broad 
terrace, with a second story above, the great building had stood for 400 years effec- 
tively closing the square toward the east, offering splendid promenades from which 
thousands of citizens might overlook the monuments of the square, the stir of life 
and passing processions. As we know from the bases found in and in front of the 
Stoa, as also from references in ancient inscriptions, the building was adorned with 


sculpture and painting. 
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After the Herulian sack of A.p. 267 the Stoa was partially dismantled and incor- 
porated in the new system of fortification, the so-called “ Valerian Wall.’’ Since this 
wall continued in use throughout the Middle Ages, the Stoa survived in a remarkably 
complete state as compared with the buildings of the Agora to the west. Its walls still 
stand in places to their original height and enough of the significant elements of the 
superstructure remain either in place or on the site to permit the recovery of the 
original scheme in all essential details. The reconstruction can be effected, moreover, 
without prejudice to the ancient fabric of the building and without obscuring the 
archaeological evidence for its study. The workmanship, though good, is not, like that 
of the Periclean buildings, of such superlative quality as to discourage the emulation 
of modern craftsmen. The same materials must and can be used in the reconstruction, 
i. e., marble for the facade and for trim in the interior, Peiraic limestone for the walls. 

The Stoa as rebuilt will provide ample room tor museum purposes. The space 
occupied by the shops may be used for display galleries. The second story will 
accommodate the vast mass of material, especially groups of vases from tombs, wells 
and cisterns, of interest chiefly to students. On the second floor also may be installed 
workrooms essential for the continuance of the excavation. Large storerooms can be 
economically secured by scooping out tne ancient filling inside the foundations of the 
terrace and the colonnade proper. The magnificent porch of the ground floor will serve 
ideally, as it did in antiquity, for the display of statuary, as also of heavy architectural 
marbles from the buildings of the Agora, the foundations of which will be in clear 
view from the terrace. 

In addition to its immediate and practical value as a solution to the museum 
problem proper, the reconstruction of the Stoa has much else to recommend it. In 
this way, as in no other, the scheme of the ancient building will be made intelligible 
to layman and scholar alike and it will stand as a splendid example of one of the 
commonest types of Greek civic architecture facing west toward the Temple of 
Hephaistos, a first-rate specimen of temple design. So far from quarreling with the 
lines of the ancient thoroughfares and buildings the Stoa will again, as in antiquity, 
close the east side of the Agora square, helping the eye to visualize its extent and 
disposition. In its combination of utility and beauty the Stoa as rebuilt will be com- 
parable with the Panathenaic Stadium, the reconstruction of which in 1896 we owe 
to the munificence of a single citizen, M. Averoff. 

Recommended by such considerations, the Stoa-Museum project has appealed to 
and has been approved by the Greek authorities, both the archaeological and the town 
planning, as also by Greek public opinion, so that the work begins in an atmosphere 
of friendly enthusiasm in agreeable contrast to the reluctant tolerance with which 
previous proposals had been greeted. The undertaking was viewed with favor by the 
European Cooperative Administration as one that would substantially augment the 
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cultural and touristic resources of Greece, a source of revenue on which the country 
is bound to be more dependent in the future. It has therefore been included in the 
current program for the rehabilitation of museums and archaeological sites in Greece 
with the aid of funds made available under the Marshall Plan. The first allocation 
of money has permitted the work to begin in April, 1949, and it is hoped that renewed 
grants in the subsequent years of the Marshall Plan may go far toward completing 
the project. 

The Stoa of Attalos was erected in the second century B.c. by an easterner who 
owed his education to the schools of Athens and who was imbued with admiration 
for the already venerable city. It is a happy chance that the reconstruction of the 
Stoa should be undertaken in the twentieth century of our era with the assistance of 
westerners who are equally indebted to Athens as the common source of their cultural 
inheritance. 


Homer A. THOMPSON 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


THE PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF THE HEPHAISTEION 


(PLATES 48-64) 


INTRODUCTION 


HE TEMPLE of Hephaistos, although the best-preserved ancient building in 

Athens and the one most accessible to scholars, has kept its secrets longer 
than any other. It is barely ten years since general agreement was reached on the 
name of the presiding deity. Only in 1939 was the evidence discovered for the restora- 
tion of an interior colonnade which at once tremendously enriched our conception of 
the temple. Not until the appearance of Dinsmoor’s study in 1941 did we have a 
firm basis for assessing either its relative or absolute chronology.’ 

The most persistent major uncertainty about the temple has concerned its pedi- 
mental sculpture. Almost two centuries ago (1751-55), James Stuart had inferred 


*The general bibliography on the Hephaisteion was conveniently assembled by Dinsmoor in 
Hesperia, Supplement V, Observations on the Hephaisteion, pp. 1 f., and the references to the 
sculpture Joc. cit., pp. 150 {. On the sculpture add Olsen, 4.J.A., XLII, 1938, pp. 276-287 and 
Picard, Manuel d’Archéologie grecque, La Sculpture, 11, 1939, pp. 714-732. 

The article by Giorgio Gullini, “ L’Hephaisteion di Atene”’ (Archeologia Classica, Rivista 
dell’Istituto di Archeologia della Universita di Roma, 1, 1949, pp. 11-38), came into my hands after 
my MS had gone to press. I note many points of difference in our interpretation of the sculptural 
history of the temple, but I find no reason to alter the views recorded below. Two points of fact 
in Gullini’s article do, however, call for comment. On p. 19 the author maintains that there is no 
trace of apples in the hand of Herakles in the northernmost of the eastern metopes; he feels con- 
strained, therefore, to leave the interpretation of the metope open. Anyone, however, who will take 
the pains to lean over the cornice and look down on the metope will see clearly the lower parts of 
two apples in the right hand of the hero. Dr. Gullini (p. 36) rejects the attribution of our Herakles 
on the ground that it is too early for his (hypothetical) dating of the pedimental sculpture; he 
proposes, on the other hand, the attribution of two statues in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copen- 
hagen: a running female Niobid (?) (Poulsen, Katalog over antike skulpturer, 1940, no. 304) and 
a crouching male Niobid (?) (Poulsen, of. cit., no. 3992). Each of the Copenhagen figures has in 
its back a cutting for a heavy clamp intended to secure the statue to the tympanum; inasmuch as 
Gullini accepts these cuttings as evidence for identifying the figures as pedimental, he presumably 
regards them as original. Corresponding cuttings must have existed in the tympanum. It is barely 
conceivable that such a cutting for the crouching youth has disappeared with the now missing 
section of the tympanum in the right wing of the east gable. The cutting for the running girl, how- 
ever, must certainly have appeared in one or other of the surviving tympana; the fact that no 
cutting of appropriate size and at the appropriate height exists in either tympanum at once rules 
out the running girl; since the crouching youth is clearly a pendant to the girl, he also must be 
rejected. Apart from this technical consideration, the small scale of the Copenhagen statues is 
enough to disqualify them: the running girl may be restored with a full standing height of ca. 
(0).94 m. whereas the statues presented below, the scale of which accords perfectly with the require- 
ments of the pediments, have a corresponding dimension of 1.25 m. 
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the existence of free-standing sculpture in the east pediment from cuttings in the 
tympanum.” Failing to observe the cuttings in the floors of the pediments and not 
finding any cuttings in the west tympanum, Stuart concluded that the west pediment, 
like the west metopes, had never been adorned with sculpture. Later visitors detected 
the beddings in the pediment floors, so that Ludwig Ross was able to write definitely 
of the existence of sculpture in both pediments.’ Penrose, however, in his drawings 
made in 1846-47, indicated only the cuttings in the floor of the west pediment.* From 
this Botticher hastily assumed that only the west pediment had contained sculpture.’ 
The matter was put right some ten years later by Gurlitt and Ziller in their careful 
study of the building.’ During the next quarter century scholars took the existence 
of the pedimental sculpture as established but no one concerned himself with the 
question of its restoration. The first and indeed the only detailed study of this aspect 
of the problem we owe to Bruno Sauer who, encouraged by the results of his work 
on the Parthenon pediments, approached the lesser temple in 1890. In 1899 Sauer 
presented his conclusions in the volume Das Sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer 
Schmuck. The basic evidence for the reconstruction of the pedimental groups, viz., 
the cuttings in the pediment floors and in the east tympanum, is here presented in a 
set of exceedingly careful and accurate drawings, accompanied by many acute techni- 
cal observations. On the basis of this evidence Sauer proceeded to restore every figure 
and to identify the themes: in the east the birth of Erichthonios, in the west Hephaistos 
before Thetis. The very completeness of Sauer’s restoration and the assurance with 
which he advanced it, coupled with certain palpable errors in his reconstruction, 
aroused the scepticism of later scholars and quenched the interest that he had hoped 
to stimulate. Thus in the most recent comprehensive study of Greek pediments, the 
Hephaisteion receives only passing mention.’ 

As to the pedimental sculpture itself, Sauer was not aware of the existence of a 
single scrap and doubted whether it had survived the Middle Ages.* As recently as 
1941 Dinsmoor held to the belief that the pedimental sculpture of the temple had been 
carried off to Rome in antiquity.’ 


2 Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, III, 1794, ch. I, pp. 2 f. 

8 Das Theseion und der Tempel des Arcs, 1852 (Greek edition 1838), p. 10, note 32. 

4 Principles of Athenian Architecture, 1851, p. 68, pl. 35; 2nd ed. 1888, p. 73, pl. 35: » AS it 
has been questioned whether the western pediment was adorned with statues, I have given a plan 
of the upper bed of the cornice of that front, on which there are evident traces of the positions 
which the sculptures occupied.” 

5 Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis, 1863, p. 183. 

8“ Attische Bauwerke: I, Das Theseion,” Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, VIII, 1873, pp. 86-91. 

7E. Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté en Gréce des origines @ la fin du 1 Va Siécle, Paris, 1947, 

8 Theseion, p. 1: “ die Giebelgruppen, von denen auch nicht ein Brockchen sich erhalten hat, 
haben das Mittelalter schwerlich erlebt.” 

9 4.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 27; Hephaisteion, p. 122. 
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The reader will have in mind that apart from the pedimental groups the temple 
exhibits various series of sculpture in relief (Pls. 48, 59). The ten metopes of the 
east facade illustrate nine of the Labors of Herakles, while the easternmost four 
metopes of both the northern and the southern flank are carved with exploits of 
Theseus. A continuous Ionic frieze spanning the pronaos and the lateral colonnades 


HEPHAISTOS 


fe ied 


AREODAGUS 


Fig. 1. Places of Finding of Marbles from the Hephaisteion 


depicts a battle scene of which two groups of three divinities each are spectators; a 
similar frieze at the west end, confined to the width of the opisthodomos, has as on 
a centauromachy. All this sculpture, though much weathered and broken, is complete 
enough to be intelligible. 

In the course of the current excavations in the Agora several pieces of sculpture 
in the round have come to light which from the combined evidence of provenance 
scale, date and quality invite association with the Hephaisteion. The purpose of the 
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present paper is to present this material as a coherent group and to establish its 
attribution to the temple, without, however, entering into the detailed analysis of style 
or subject that the sculpture merits and must some day receive.”° 

Of the six pieces to be examined, five can be shown to derive from the pedimental 
groups proper, one is an akroterion. The pedimental figures may be further sub- 
divided on the basis of their material into two groups of four and one, the four (A-D) 
being of Pentelic, the one (E) of Parian marble. The two groups, as we shall see, 
are to be assigned to opposite pediments of the temple. The akroterion (Lo Risson 
Parian marble identical with that of the second group of pedimental pieces. It will 
be recalled that the relief sculptures on the temple, both the metopes and the inner 
friezes, are of Parian marble, whereas the main fabric of the building is of Pentelic 
save for certain blocks of the cornice, sima and ceiling which are of Parian.* 


CATALOGUE 


A. Reclining Male Figure. Pl. 491-2. Inv. 
No. $ 147. Found in 1931 in the foundations 
of a modern house about 65 meters east of 
the Hephaisteion. Preserved height, 0.29 m.; 
breadth of chest below armpits, 0.23 m.; width 
of neck at base, 0.105m. Near the middle of 
the broken underside is a small, round dowel 
hole (0.008 m. in diameter) with a trace of 
iron stain: an indication that the statue was 
built up of more than one piece. Pentelic 
marble; unweathered; slight golden patination. 

The figure was clearly a reclining male rest- 
ing his weight on his left elbow. A scar of 
attachment at the lower edge of the left flank 
as preserved indicates that he reclined on 
irregular ground in an attitude about midway 
between the “ Ilissos”’ and the “ Theseus” of 
the Parthenon pediments. The set of the neck 
tendons suggests that the head was turned 
slightly toward the proper left, i.e., away from 
the) feet. 


B. Standing Male Torso. Pls. 493, 50. Inv. 
No. S 1313. Found in 1948 incorporated in the 


wall of a burial vault belonging to the 18th 
century chapel of the Prophet Elias and Saint 
Charalambos, ca. 127 metres south-southeast of 
the Hephaisteion.1? Gray mortar clinging to the 
torso when found was identical with that in a 
wall of the late Roman period (probably 5th 
century after Christ) which had been cut 
through by the vault builders; hence the statue 
had been twice re-used. The left knee and lower 
part of the thigh were found near by in a sepa- 
rate fragment. Preserved height, 0.83 m. ; height 
restored, ca. 1.25m.; breadth of chest below 
armpits, 0.23 m.; breadth of figure measured on 
swell of upper arms, 0.348 m.; width of neck 
at base 0.105 m. 

Pentelic marble. The front of the figure 
shows no erosive weathering but is stained by 
a black water deposit on the lower part of the 
chest, on the abdomen and thighs. Since the 
stain is interrupted by the scars sustained in 
the late re-uses of the tgrso, it would seem to 
have formed while the statue stood in its origi- 
nal position. The back is unweathered. 


10T owe most of my photographs to the skill and daring of Miss Alison Frantz. Pls. 53, 54 
and 55 1-2 are by Herman Wagner. John Travlos has prepared the drawings. The study has been 
improved in places by my wife’s encouragement, elsewhere by her restraint. ; 

11 Sauer, apud Overbeck, Griechische Plastik, I*, p. 470, note 3; Theseion, p. 20; Dinsmoor, 
Hephaisteion, p. 112. Sauer had inferred from the evidence of the patching given by the beddings 
for the pedimental figures that they too were of Parian marble (Theseion, p. 184). 


12 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pp. 360, 442 ff. 
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The figure rested its weight largely on the 
right foot; the left was thrust well back. The 
upper arms were pendent; the head turned 
slightly toward the proper left. 


C. Torso of Athena. Pls. 51, 521. Inv. No. 
S 1232. Found in 1947, lying loose in a level 
of the late third century after Christ at the 
west foot of the Areopagus, 250 metres to the 
south of the Hephaisteion.™ Preserved height, 
0.70 m.; restored height, ca. 1.25 m.; width of 
chest below armpits, 0.23 m.; breadth measured 
on swell of upper arms, 0.32m.; width of 
socket for neck, 0.12 m. 

Pentelic marble, fresh and unweathered. The 
figure is broken away from the middle of the 
thighs downward. The head and the two fore- 
arms were cut in separate pieces and secured 
with small iron dowels, one for the left arm, 
two for the right arm and two for the head. 
The neck was set in a shallow socket with 
smooth joint surface around its rim, rough 
picked on the floor presumably for cement. A 
short length of a drapery ridge on the back of 
the figure was also cut separately and cemented 
in place. Drilled holes mark the places of the 
bronze snake heads on the aegis and the girdle 
ends. 

There is a large rudely incised delta on the 
left upper arm and another on the left breast. 
The purpose of the letters is not clear. If they 
existed while the statue was in its original place 
and condition, they would have been concealed 
by the shield. They may, however, have been 
inscribed when the statue was removed from 
the pediment in late antiquity. Such attributes 
as shield and spear would undoubtedly have 
been detached to facilitate handling and the 
letters may then ha¥é been placed, on both 


8 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 175 ff., pl. 51. 


statue and attribute, to assure their correct 
re-assembly. 

The goddess may be restored with a shield, 
probably of bronze, carried at shoulder height 
on her left forearm; this would account for 
the less-studied design and the more summary 
finish of the left side. From the very careful 
treatment of the right side we may infer that 
it was meant to be fully exposed and enjoyed. 
The fact that the right forearm was cut sepa- 
rately suggests that it was outthrust. The most 
likely attribute for the right hand is therefore 
a spear. That the head was worked separately 
on so small a statue implies that it involved 
much detailed carving; presumably it was 
covered with an ornate helmet.** A mass of 
hair, worked in low relief, falls far down the 
back; near its lower end a smooth bed was 
worked for the tip of the helmet crest. 

The goddess wears a Doric peplos with 
simple girdle; her aegis is of the narrow variety, 
symmetrically disposed, with a small gorgoneion 
between the breasts. 


D. Horse’s Foot. Pl. 522. Inv. No. S 785. 
Found in 1936 in a cistern 20 metres north of 
the middle of the north side of the Hephaisteion 
in debris probably to be associated with the 
Sullan destruction of 86 B.c.1° Width across 
the hoof 0.08 m. Pentelic marble, slightly 
weathered on the upper, proper right surface. 
Honey-colored patination. The tip of the hoof 
is broken away, but, since the underside is well 
finished, the foot was probably raised in the air. 


E. Right Foot of a Draped Figure. Pl. 52 4-5; 
Fig. 2. Inv. No. S 737. Found in 1936 in the 
filling of a mediaeval storage pit (probably 
abandoned in the 13th century) 27 metres north 
of the northeast corner of the Hephaisteion.?* 


™ The head of Athena in the west pediment of the Parthenon was likewise worked separately 
and inset (Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, p. 18, figs. 31, 32, pl. 10). 
*° Dinsmoor (Hephaisteion, pp. 120 ff.) preferred not to associate this fragment with the 


Hephaisteion. 


** Dinsmoor (Hephaisteion, pp. 118 ff., figs. 49-51) regarded the attribution of this fragment 


with misgiving. 
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Maximum width of fragment, 0.13 m.; width 
of foot. 0.08 m.; thickness of plinth, 0.045 m. 
Parian marble. The toes and front part of the 
foot are heavily weathered, the back part less so. 

The plinth has been undercut beneath the 
toes by means of a series of 12 horizontal drill 
holes which form a rebate ca. 0.018 m. high and 
ca. 0.035 m. wide (Fig. 2). 


The amount of drapery trailing on the ground 
suggests a seated or crouching rather a stand- 
ing figure; the fineness of the stuff marks it 
as of a chiton rather than himation or chlamys, 
hence most likely a female figure. 


F. Group of Two Girls. Pls. 53, 54,55 1-2. Inv. 
No. S429. The torsos were found in 1934 in 


Fig. 2. Section through Floor of West Pediment with Fragment E in Place (Scalesin0) 


the upper filling of a well abandoned in the 13th 
century, about 23m. east of the Hephaisteion, 
i.e., on the east slope of Kolonos Agoraios. 
The head appeared in 1936 in a well at a level 
of the late 3rd century after Christ about 
72.50 m. south of the temple. Both neck and 
shoulders are badly battered so that there is no 
direct contact, but identity of material, work- 


manship and scale coupled with the congruity 
of modelling make their association virtually 
certain. The connection is put beyond question 
by the fact that the surviving head is roughly 
worked precisely where the sculptor would have 
been hindered by the presence of the now 
missing head.1* 

Height of carrying figure with head, 0.65 m. ; 


17 Shear, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 376 f.; AJ.A., XL, 1936, pp. 407 ff., figs. 3, 4. 
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width of chest beneath armpits 0.255 m.; width 
of neck at base, 0.103 m.; height of head from 
chin to crown, 0.175 m.; breadth of head 
measured in front of ears, 0.105 m. Height of 
carried figure, 0.65 m.; width measured on swell 
of upper arms, 0.364 m.; width of neck at base, 
0.103 m. Restored height of group, ca. 1.32 m. 
Parian marble of medium grain. Heavily 
weathered all over from its original exposure ; 
the surface much battered from subsequent 
abuse. 

The rider has doubled her right leg and 
thrust it through a loop formed by the arms 


of the carrier; she steadies herself by resting 
her right hand on the shoulder of the carrier. 
Since there is no trace of attachment for the 
left hand, it was presumably outthrust. Both 
women wear thin chitons girt at the waist; the 
garment of the carrier is sleeveless, that of the 
rider is short sleeved. The carrier’s hair is 
tightly confined in a sakkos. 

The group is worked completely in the round 
and is finished with great care behind; only the 
top of the head has been treated in a sketchy 
manner. The modelling and surface finish 
throughout are of extraordinary delicacy. 


ATTRIBUTION 


In considering the origin of this sculpture let us take first the group of three 
torsos (A, B, C). The three are associated not only by identity of material (Pentelic 
marble) but also by their scale (two thirds life) and by their unweathered condition. 
The combination of erect and reclining figures at once suggests a pedimental com- 
position. The only possible candidates within the general area are the temples of 
Hephaistos and of Ares.’* A glance at the sketch plan (Fig. 1) will suggest that the 
combined provenance of the three pieces is only a little more favorable to Hephaistos 
than to Ares. Two other factors, however, tip the scales to the side of Hephaistos : 
first, the marbles could have become scattered more easily from the Hephaisteion 
because of its lofty site and, secondly, the head of Eurystheus which unquestionably 
derives from one of the eastern metopes of Hephaistos was found at position H on 
Figure 1, midway between torsos A and B.*° 

Various technical features of a general nature also accord well with the attribu- 
tion of the three torsos to a pediment of the Hephaisteion. Not merely are the statues 
worked in the round; they are finished with great care on their backs. This procedure, 
which is paralleled at Aegina and on the Parthenon, we should certainly expect also 
in the pediments of the Hephaisteion inasmuch as the relief sculpture on the building 
is finished most meticulously even on parts that cannot possibly be seen from the 
ground.” More precisely significant is the free use of patch work on our statues. 
Long ago Sauer had emphasized the number of limbs and other details of the relief 
sculpture that were worked separately and attached by means of dowels.” This was 


** The existence of pedimental sculpture on the temple of Ares has been inferred from a vase 
painting ; the evidence of the marbles found thus far is not decisive. Cf. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 
1940, pp. 31 f., 47 f.; Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté, p. 438. ee 

** Dinsmoor, Hephaisteion, pp. 117 f. 

*° Sauer, Theseion, p. 186. 

*1 Theseion, pp. 184 f. 
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due in part, no doubt, to the unusually high relief of the friezes, in part also to a 
characteristic fussiness which distinguishes the work of the Hephaisteion atelier from 
that of the Parthenon. Since Sauer’s writing another striking illustration of this same 
spirit has come to light in the head of Eurystheus which was secured in its place on 
the Boar Metope by means of four small round dowels.” The object of using several 
small rather than one large dowel was presumably to avoid weakening the marble to 
a dangerous degree. We have observed a similar procedure in the case of our Athena 
torso (C). The actual treatment of the joint surfaces on the Athena may be paralleled 
in a characteristic passage of the west frieze in which one foreleg of each of the two 
centaurs and the shield of Kaineus were worked separately and pinned in place 
PPOs): 

The one-time existence of sculpture in the pediments of the Hephaisteion is amply 
attested, as noted above, by cuttings in the east tympanum and still more by deep 
beddings for the plinths of individual statues worked in the floors of both pediments 
(Pls. 56, 57, 58). The detailed evidence is clearly set out in Sauer’s plate IT and in 
his accompanying commentary and need be reviewed here only insofar as it affects 
our specific problems. In general it may be noted that the horizontal cornice which 
forms the pediment floor was thickened, the better to bear its burden. The reinforce- 
ment took the form of a continuous step or bench, 0.03 m. high, the outer face of 
which rises in the same vertical plane as the outer face of the cornice, but is concealed 
from the spectator below by the projection of the hawksbeak moulding that trims the 
cornice at the level of its proper top (Fig. 2). One standing in the pediment might 
describe the situation by saying that the front edge of its floor had been rebated to a 
depth of 0.03 m. and width of 0.04m. The useful width of the bench that remains 
between rebate and tympanum is 0.49 m. Into this bench the plinths of the individual 
statues were let down in beddings which vary greatly in size and shape and range in 
depth from a very shallow dressing to the full thickness of the step or even more, the 
maximum depth being 0.06 m. In most cases the bedding extends to the very front 
of the bench and actually opens on the rebate. The less stable figures were secured 
by metal dowels set in the floor and hooked over the edge of the plinth. 

Let us now proceed to test the attribution of our individual pieces, starting with 
the reclining male. In pose the figure is so close to the “ Hissos”’ of the Parthenon 
and so obviously related that it demands a similar position, i.e., in the angle of a 
pediment, clearly the left angle. Near the left extremity of the east pediment of our 
temple there does in fact exist a bedding of very distinctive shape in which Sauer had 
long ago restored a reclining nude male figure (Pl. 581). The overall length of the 
bedding is 1.26 m. Since our reclining figure (A) is of the same scale as the standing 
male (B), he may be restored with a standing height of ca. 1.25 m. When the neces- 


22 Dinsmoor, Hephaisteion, pp. 117 ff. 
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sary deductions have been made for the intervals between the plinth and the edges of 
the bedding, and for the projection of the plinth beyond the outline of the figure 
proper, the remaining length, say 1.15 m., is eminently suitable for a figure of the 
scale and pose of ours.” Sauer observed a curious change in the level of the floor of 
the angle bedding, a change that occurs in a transverse line rather closer to the foot 
than to the head of the bedding. From this circumstance he inferred that the angle 
statue must have been built up of two pieces of marble. It will be recalled that our 
reclining figure (A) is shown by the dowel hole in its trunk to have been pieced 
together, the joint falling in the region of the waist. Such a striking coincidence of 
curious features in bedding and statue can scarcely be fortuitous; it happily confirms 
Sauer’s inference and puts beyond all reasonable doubt the attribution of our figure A 
to the left angle of the east pediment of the Hephaisteion. There it was kept from 
tilting forward by a single dowel placed near the middle of its back. 

Our second figure (B), the standing male, in view of its erect posture, should 
come from near the middle of the composition. The floor of the east pediment shows 
at its very middle a large rectangular bedding (0.80 X 0.49 m.) in which Sauer, no 
doubt rightly, placed a seated figure (Pl. 562). To either side of the axial bedding 
is a lesser bedding obviously intended for a single standing figure.” The bedding to 
the left, as we shall see below, is admirably suited to a draped and so presumably female 
figure. Weare thus left with the bedding to the right for our nude male. This bedding 
is precisely defined toward the back and the right; toward the left the limit of the 
cutting is somewhat vague. If, however, we combine the evidence of the cutting with 
that of the two dowels by means of which the plinth was secured, we may restore 
the plinth as roughly rectangular in outline with slightly rounded corners and with 
overall dimensions of ca. 0.25 X 0.40 m. These are precisely the dimensions and the 
shape required by a statue of the scale and stance of B. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that the dowels are correctly placed for a figure in Polycleitan stance with the left 
foot thrust back: the one dowel would have been hooked over the edge of the plinth 
in front of the left foot, the other behind the right foot. The height of the tympanum 


** Through misinterpreting the pose of this angle figure, Sauer (Theseion, p. 30) overestimated 
its scale and concluded that it was of life size. Since he used this figure as a key to the scale of al! 
the pedimental sculpture, his initial error was disastrous, leading as it did to an excessively crowded 
effect in his whole restoration. 

*4 Theseion, p. 184. 

*° In connection with the principal bedding for each of the flanking figures there is a smaller, 
deeper sinking which Sauer associated with the flanking figures (Theseion, pp. 32, 40). This inter- 
pretation, however, involved Sauer in impossible difficulties. It would seem preferable to explain 
the lesser sinkings as connected with the handling rather than the actual setting of the sculpture 
conceivably for scaffolding used in hoisting or, more likely, for removing the axial figure ; it will be 


observed that the lesser cuttings are symmetrical about the centre line of the pediment and so also 
about the axial figure. 
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behind the midpoint of this bedding is ca. 1.32 m. The difference of ca. 7 centimetres 
between this figure and the restored height of our statue (ca. 1.25 m.) will admirably 
provide for the slight projection of the plinth above the level of the pediment floor 
and for an appropriate interval between head and cornice. A striking feature of the 
bedding in question is the fact that it falls entirely in the outer half of the floor. The 
front of the statue, therefore, must have come directly beneath the outer edge of the 
raking cornice. If now we suppose that the statue stood in its place for some time 
after the sima had disappeared but while the cornice still remained, we have a ready 
explanation for the water stain on the front of the figure. The weathering on the 
floor of the bedding indicates that the plinth was set with its front edge at a slight 
angle to the edge of the cornice in such a way as to turn the gaze of the statue very 
slightly away from the axis of the pediment. A closer scrutiny of the torso shows 
that the water stain is heavier on its proper right side, which must therefore have 
been the more exposed, in precisely the degree required by the bedding. Here again, 
therefore, we have a slight but nonetheless significant coincidence of a purely mechani- 
cal sort which clinches the attribution. 

We have now to find a place for Athena (C). As in the case of the preceding 
figure, her erect stance at once indicates a position near the axis where the only 
remaining bedding now available is that to the left of the great axial bedding (PI. 
562). At first glance this bedding appears to be of unsuitable shape, but close examina- 
tion reveals a slight difference in the weathering on the floor of the cutting sufficient 
to prove that the back part of the socket was occupied by an oval plinth ca. 0.25 
X 0.45 m. in overall dimensions while the narrow front part which opens on the edge 
of the pediment floor remained unfilled.” Here, then, we have a socket of precisely 
the requisite shape and size for a statue of the scale and in the stance of our Athena. 
The height of the tympanum behind the middle of the bedding in question measures 
ca. 1.38m. Our Athena may be restored, on the analogy of the Athena Parthenos, 
with a total height of ca. 1.25 m., equal, that is, to her male counterpart. The greater 
interval between the top of her head and the cornice (ca. 0.13 m. as compared with 
ca. 0.07 m.) will comfortably accommodate the crest of her helmet. The extraordi- 
narily fresh state of the statue may be readily understood from such a position; the 
outermost edge of the plinth was kept 0. 14 m. back from the front edge of the pediment 
floor so that the figure would have been thoroughly protected by the cornice. A final 
piece of evidence for assigning this bedding to Athena is the presence of a small 


26 The reason for carrying the socket to the edge of the floor may have been to provide for the 
escape of rain water which would otherwise have gathered in the socket with disastrous conse- 
quences in case of frost. There is nothing to suggest that the joints between plinth and pediment 
floor were sealed with lead in the Hephaisteion, although Furtwangler has argued for the use of 


lead at Aegina (Aegina, p. 203). 
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sinking to the left of it: perfectly placed to receive the butt end of the Goddess’ spear.” 
The disposition of the cutting clearly requires that Athena, like the corresponding 
male figure on the other side, should have turned slightly away from the axis. 

What now of fragment D, the horse’s foot? Its connection with the temple, 
suggested by its place of finding, is made highly probable by its correspondence in 
modelling and surface finish with the feet of the centaurs on the west frieze of the 
temple (Pl. 523). Since it is approximately twice the size of the centaurs’ feet, it 
cannot, of course, derive from the frieze. Its scale, however, being about two thirds 
life would be appropriate to the pediments, and its Pentelic marble suggests associa- 
tion with figures A, B and C.* 

Let us now consider the possibility of restoring horses in our east pediment. The 
positions occupied by horses in pediments of the period is either in the midpart of the 
wings facing toward the axis (e. g., Olympia east, Parthenon west) or in the extremi- 
ties (Parthenon east). In our pediment the angles are already filled by human forms; 
there remain the midparts of the wings. The plan of the east pediment floor shows 
in each of these areas a series of three closely related beddings (Pl. 63). In each case 
the two outer beddings carry forward to the outer edge of the pediment floor while 
the middle bedding lies close in at the foot of the tympanum; and in each group the 
middle bedding exhibits an angular outline that would be more appropriate to an 
inanimate than to an animate occupant. Sauer’s handling of these two groups of 
beddings is one of the least satisfactory parts of his study: the group on the left he 
filled with three human forms, that on the right with one monstrous and one human 
figure. In this interpretation Sauer disregarded the striking symmetry of the two 
sets of beddings and admitted a glaring discrepancy in the scale of his figures. A more 
prosaic but much more plausible restoration would call for a chariot group on either 
side facing toward the axis, each group consisting of a team,a chariot and a charioteer. 
Comparison with the east pediment of Olympia *° will reveal at once that the beddings 
are properly related to one another for such a restoration and likewise of the proper 
scale in relation to the whole pediment. A glance at the restoration (Pl. 63) will show 
that the projecting heads of the horses serve to close the otherwise disproportionate 
interval between the second and third beddings to either side of the axial bedding. 
The analogy with Olympia, when taken in conjunction with the actually surviving foot 
is so cogent as to make the restoration of chariot groups virtually certain. In view of 
its weathering our foot D may then be recognized as the right front foot of the outer- 
most horse in the left wing of the pediment. 


*7 This small cutting was associated by Sauer, very unconvincingly, with the next figure to the 
left (Theseion, pp. 34 f.). 

** Dinsmoor (/ephaisteion, p. 122) preferred not to associate this fragment with the Hephais- 
teion because of its Pentelic marble and because of the absence of sockets for horses. As alternatives 
he suggested its derivation from a Parthenon metope or from a votive monument. 

2° Ergebnisse, III, pls. XVIII-XXI, 
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The evidence for attributing fragment E, the draped human foot, is drawn largely 
from the curious undercutting of the plinth. This cutting represents a laborious and 
risky operation carried out after the foot was carved and presumably while the statue 
was being set in place. The undercutting can scarcely have been intended to accommo- 
date the plinth to any ordinary irregularity in the floor of its socket, for it would have 
been much easier and safer to chisel away the projection. A completely satisfactory 
explanation is provided, however, by the supposition that the toes of the foot projected 
beyond the outer edge of the raised portion of the pediment floor so that the under- 
cutting was considered necessary to prevent the weight of the statue from snapping 
off either the toes or the hawksbeak moulding on the face of the cornice. That the foot 
did in fact rest at the outermost edge of the pediment floor is shown by the heavily 
weathered state of the toes; farther back the surface is fresher as though it had been 
more adequately protected. 

It has been argued above that the foot most probably derives from a seated or 
crouched female figure. The place for such a figure is of course midway between 
the axis and either extremity of a gable. In the east pediment we shall look in vain 
for an intermediate bedding with a shape suitable to accommodate our fragment. Its 
proper place is to be found rather in the west pediment, midway in its right wing, the 
position marked L on Sauer’s plate II (Pl. 582, Fig. 2). Here all the curious condi- 
tions demanded by our piece are perfectly met: the bedding carries out through the 
front edge of the statue bench; its outline matches perfectly the curve of our frag- 
mentary plinth; its bottom extends down some 5 millimetres below the level of the top 
of the hawksbeak. The height of the tympanum behind the mid point of bedding L, 
ca. 0.81 m., is thoroughly appropriate to a figure seated low or crouched on the floor 
of the pediment. The horse of Helios which Sauer had placed in this position must 
therefore make way for the counterpart of one of the “ Three Fates” in the east 
pediment of the Parthenon. 

The association of the marble group F with our temple may also be regarded as 
certain. The evidence consists of the joint provenance of the two fragments (in itself 
very suggestive), the identity of marble between the group and the relief sculpture 
on the building, and the stylistic similarities between the group and the friezes of 
the temple.*° 


80 Shear associated the group with the Hephaisteion, without however suggesting its place in 
the building (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 376; AJ.A., XL, 1936, p. 409). Picard proposed its identifica- 
tion as an akroterion of the temple at a time when he still insisted on regarding the building as the 
Eleusinion (Manuel, II, p. 716). ‘—e 

Studniczka (Kalamis, p. 51) proposed to identify as an akroterion of the Hephaisteion a small 
marble statue found in 1891 during the cutting of the trench for the Athens-Piraeus railway at a 
point ca. 50 metres to the east of the Bryaxis Base, i. e., ca. 100 metres northeast of the temple. The 


circumstances of finding suggested that the marble had been re-used in a late wall (Kavvadias, 
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In placing the group on the temple we need consider only two possible uses, viz., 
as a pedimental figure or as an akroterion. The scale of the group (restored height, 
ca. 1.32 m.) would permit of its insertion at or near the middle of a pediment of the 
Hephaisteion (height of tympanum, 1.528 m.). A pedimental position is ruled out, 
however, by the heavy weathering on the upper and back parts of the group, in which 
respect this marble is utterly different from A, B, and C, but very similar to the Nike 
akroterion from the Stoa of Zeus. As a central akroterion the group would be 
thoroughly appropriate in scale, in composition and in modelling. 

First, the question of scale. The height of our group restored is approximately 
nine-tenths the height of the visible opening of the pediment, a proportion that holds 
also for the closely contemporary Parthenon and the temple of Poseidon at Sounion.™ 
It may be objected that the figures of our akroterion exceed in scale most of the figures 
in the pediment. The immediate comparison, however, would be with the axial figure 
directly beneath, and this, as we shall see, was a seated divinity much greater in scale 
than the akroterion.** 


AeXriov *Apx., 1891, p. 89, no. 18; *Ed. *Apx., 1893, pp. 39 ff.; Svoronos, Té év ’A@jvais ’"EOvixdv 
Movoeiov, pp. 165 f., pl. 27; Couve, B.C.H., XVI, 1892, pp. 552 f.; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors 
OF ANE Greeks; pp. 279 ts, Ties 72) 4.) 

The type was regarded by Kavvadias and Studniczka as a wingless Nike, by Svoronos as a 
Nereid. Miss Richter (Joc. cit.) has argued for a date in the latter part of the fifth century. Scale 
(1.10 m. high without the head) and stance are thoroughly appropriate to a central akroterion. 
Since, however, it concords less well than cur group both in place of finding and in date with an 
attribution to the Hephaisteion, this statue must now give way to the group. Since it is utterly 
different in style from the Nike akroterion found in front of the south wing of the Stoa of Zeus 
(Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 374 ff.), it can scarcely have anything to do with that building. It pre- 
sumably derives from some building along the north side of the Agora. 

*? The relative heights of central akroterion to tympanum may be tabulated as follows: 


Tympanum Central Akroterion 


PNEGAA ASE: Peheaeent oe ne a cin RULERS Teas ee 100 113 
POL IV ERE SION AG ate ve hs aie Pe eee 100 109 
foe Ath tys Maren Pes eee TRG TO arc orl spat tere 100 114 
PiCpUsisteiGtl, Gast ..3 Wuxi sta yc sane ene 100 86 
OLLI Wg an W's v ele aie ee Pe See dap ant Gite een te 100 86 
SOUMIOL 5 oa ae Fas She eae ee TR ee a ent cee ee 100 90 
Temple of Athenians on Delos, front................ 100 130 
eae Ta dle DAC eine cok eae nee 100 150 


Aegina: Fiechter, Aegina, pp. 274 ff.; Parthenon: Praschniker, Jahreshefte, XIII, 1910, pp. 
5 ff.; Sounion; Orlandos, ’Apy. AeAréov, I, 1915, pp. 22 ff.; Delos: Courby, Délos, XII, Les Temples 
d’ Apollon, pp. 237 ff. 

The scale of the Delian akroteria is extraordinary and is presumably to be explained by the 
hypothesis that the akroteria, consisting as they do of four human and one animal form each, were 
intended to take the place of pedimental sculpture. 

** The Nike employed as a central akroterion on the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros is 


slightly larger in scale than the Amazons of the pediment (Defrasse et Lechat, Epidaure, p. 76 
note 1, pl. III). 
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For the use of a group rather than a single figure as a central akroterion, very 
adequate parallels exist in the second half of the fifth centunyma the Keyaltstoa.as 
recorded by Pausanias (I, 3, 1), the Temple of the Athenians on Delos, and the Nereid 
Monument at Xanthos. The relation among these examples will be discussed below. 

As to the composition of our group, it will be noted that the front planes of the 
two torsos are set at a slight angle to each other while the lines of their gaze are still 
more divergent. This mitigated the strict frontality that marks the central akroteria 
of the Alemaeonid Temple of Apollo at Delphi and the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina; 
we have here at work the same tendency that is illustrated in the east pediment by 
the setting of the figures at a slight angle to the tympanum. 

In the details of its design our group is also admirably suited to its use as an 
akroterion. The eye of the distant spectator was assisted in distinguishing between 
the two interlocked figures first through the difference in the pattern of their dresses 
(the one with sleeves, the other without) and secondly by a radically different render- 
ing of the stuff: well rounded, boldly projecting ridges on the carrier, ribbon-like 
ridges and broad, clinging areas on the rider. The head, moreover, was set at such 
an angle and the face so well protected by the projecting masses of hair that the 
teatures suffered little from the weather during the seven centuries of their exposure. 

Since all the evidence agrees so well and is mutually confirmatory we shall regard 
the attribution of the group as established and shall place it as the central akroterion 
above the east gable.” 


RESTORATION AND THEME 


So much for the distribution of the surviving pedimental marbles. In going 
beyond this point we find ourselves on less secure ground since we shall have the 
direct evidence only of the beddings and must depend greatly on analogy with other 
pediments and on vase painting. Our caution in the employment of such means should 
be accentuated by the discovery that Sauer’s confident interpretations have been 
seriously disturbed by the new finds. We may, however, indulge in some speculation 
regarding the further restoration and the theme, especially of the east pediment. 

Two additional figures of the east pediment may be restored with reasonable 
assurance. The first is that in the right extremity. According to all analogy this 
should be a reclining human form corresponding to that in the left angle. The bedding 
(Pls. 561, 63), though much of it is broken away, conforms to such a restoration, 


88 No lateral akroterion for the Hephaisteion has yet been identified with certainty. A tempting 
candidate, however, is the ‘‘ Nereid”’ found in 1932 at the foot of the hill to the east of the temple, 
the position marked G on Fig. 1 (Hesperia, I, 1933,'Dp. 027.15). This piece is recommended not 
only by its place of finding, but also by its material (Parian marble) and its theme (a running girl). 
Against an attribution to the Hephaisteion is its scale (appreciably greater than that of our group) 
and its more advanced style. 
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and the more ample width of this bedding as compared with that in the left wing would 
seem to justify Sauer’s assumption that the right-hand figure was draped and hence 
female. 

Sauer’s restoration of a seated figure at the middle of the east pediment is also 
exceedingly plausible. We may, however, quarrel with details. Sauer would have this 
figure seated high on a rough boulder. In view of the strikingly regular outline of 
the bedding it would seem preferable to restore a throne rather than a boulder, a type 
of seat which would, moreover, better accord with the dignity to be expected in this 
the most prominent of all the pedimental figures. No one could question Sauer’s 
decision to have the figure seated with feet toward the right inasmuch as the head 
thus comes directly below the apex of the pediment and the small sinking to the right 
of the large bedding may be used for the lower end of the staff or sceptre held by 
the figure. 

There remain the small sockets in the extreme angles beyond the beddings for 
the reclining figures. The corresponding beddings in the east pediment of Aegina 
were filled by Furtwangler with fallen armor,” a plausible restoration in view of the 
battle that rages in that pediment. In the case of our pediment, however, the evidence 
barely permits of a reasonable conjecture and so we have given only a schematic 
restoration in Pl. 63.°° 

In speculating on the identification of the figures and the theme of the east pedi- 
ment we advance to still more precarious ground. This much, however, we can 
restore with assurance: a central group in quiet colloquy comprising a seated figure 
flanked on either side by a standing figure, next on either side a chariot group, and 
beyond this in either wing a calmly reclining spectator. One identification is clear 
and certain: Athena. Sauer had seated Athena on the axis; having found her standing 
to the left of centre we must now seek a new candidate for the axial position. In order 
to fill the central space the enthroned figure must obviously have been of greater scale 
than the erect flanking figures. Here in Athens what divinity could have been given 
greater prominence than Athena save only Zeus? 

In attempting next to identify the standing male to the right of the axis we may 
be reasonably sure, inasmuch as he balances Athena, that he too is of divine rank. 
The absence of all trace of beard and the youthful form rule out the senior gods. 
One is tempted to think of Hephaistos, the presiding deity of this temple who does, 
moreover, appear with Zeus and Athena to complete the corresponding triad in the 
east pediment of the Parthenon. In the Parthenon gable, to be sure, Hephaistos is 
represented smooth faced, but this phenomenon has been regarded as so exceptional 
by some scholars as to make them prefer an identification with Prometheus. A further 


84 Aegina, pp. 337 f. 
** Sauer placed a dolphin in the left extremity, a duck in the right (Theseion, pp. 40 f.). 
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objection to Hephaistos is the presence of chariots. Hephaistos did, we know, return 
to Olympos, but on donkey back and in a state far removed from the sober dignity 
of our figure. 

Let us, however, explore this line of reasoning a little further. The seated Zeus 
shows that we are in the home of the gods. The chariots suggest an arrival. Zeus 
has turned to welcome the newcomer who is given additional prominence by being 
drawn out into the foreground. The figure that balances and so presumably accom- 
panies the newcomer is Athena. We need not go far afield to find a theme that suits 
all these conditions: it is evidently the apotheosis of Herakles. Nor need one be sur- 
prised that even at this stage in his career Herakles should be represented in youthful 
form in a pediment of this temple. In the eastern metopes he appears throughout with 
youthful figure and in those cases where the state of preservation permits a certain 
decision he is beardless, even in the last of his labors, the Apples of the Hesperides.** 

The depiction of Herakles’ apotheosis in the east pediment of our temple is 
thoroughly congruous with the representation of his labors in the east metopes. Sauer 
observed that both the Theseus and the Herakles series of metopes follow a carefully 
studied sequence.** Four of the labors of Theseus are represented in the four eastern- 
most panels of the south flank and four more of the same hero in the corresponding 
panels of the north flank; in each case the geographical sequence proceeds Athens- 
wards. The Herakles series, which fills the metopes of the east front, commences with 
the Nemean Lion (traditionally the first) on the left and finishes with the Apples of 
the Hesperides (traditionally the last) on the right. In this last metope Herakles 
already has two apples in hand and is about to receive the third from one of the 
Hesperides.** It was to deliver the recently acquired apples that Herakles proceeded 


86 Cf. Sauer, Theseion, p. 179. The type of our Herakles is well represented in more complete 
form by a statuette of Greek marble in Syracuse in which the lion skin hung to the ground from 
the left arm while the right hand was shaped to hold an apple (Orsi, Antike Plastik, Walther 
Amelung zum sechzigsten Geburtstag, pp. 172 ff., pl. 12). John Travlos reminds me of a marble 
Herakles in the Eleusis Museum (no. 40), about one tenth greater in scale than our figure, with 
stance reversed but otherwise very similar, with lion skin pendent from left forearm and with traces 
of a club cradled in the same arm; the head and right arm, the right leg from the hip and the left 
leg from the knee are missing. The Eleusinian statue may be thought of as a free adaptation of 
the Athenian; one is reminded of the small-scale renderings of figures of the west pediment of the 
Parthenon found at Eleusis (Carpenter, Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 11 ff., 23 ff.). 

87 Theseion, pp. 158, 169. 

88 The lady can scarcely be Athena, as maintained by Schneider (Zwolf Kampfe des Herakles, 
p. 65), nor Hera as proposed by Robert (Die griechische Heldensage, II, p. 493, note 1, p. 498) 
since she has none of the appropriate attributes. Sauer (Theseion, pp. 178 f.) regarded her as an 
Hesperid but restored her in the act of offering a wreath to Herakles, a gesture that would ill accord 
with the story. On the other hand Sauer was certainly right in accepting Zahn’s report of two 
apples in the hand of the hero. The surviving traces completely rule out Katterfeld’s suggestion 
(Die griechischen Metopenbilder, p. 31) that Herakles held a patera. Furtwangler (Roscher, 
Lexikon, I, col. 2227), proposed the restoration of a spray of apples in the Hesperid’s hand. 
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to Olympos, there to be deified and there to remain in bliss. It would thus appear that 
the narrative begun in the metope frieze rose to a splendid climax in the pediment 
above. 

Nowhere in the metopes does Athena appear, a very striking omission in view 
of her prominence in the comparable series of metopes at Olympia where she is repre- 
sented three or possibly four times: cheering, assisting, congratulating the hero. In 
our frieze the omission is now seen to have been justified by the appearance of the 
goddess in greater dignity overhead. 

Metopes and pediment were supplementary in another respect. In the many pic- 
tures of the Hesperides Labor in vase paintings of the second half of the fifth century 
the tree that bore the golden apples is normally prominent. In view of the Hephaisteion 
Master’s delight in picturesque detail, he is not likely to have omitted this element 
of the story. Could the tree have stood in the pediment? One of the most puzzling 
sets of cuttings in the whole pediment occurs between the bedding in which we have 
placed Herakles and the bedding for the horses of the right-hand chariot group 
(Pl. 593, 63). In the floor of the pediment, close to the foot of the tympanum, is a 
small, square sinking. High in the face of the tympanum and directly above the square 
sinking in the floor is a pair of small round drill holes apparently intended to support 
some slender object planted in the square sinking. Again in the face of the tympanum, 
but at a much lower level, is a cutting with level floor, curved back and a curiously 
irregular front *° (Pl. 593). Here then let us plant our apple tree, setting its roots 
in the square cutting in the floor, fastening its upper branches with the help of the 
small round holes, and assigning the large cutting in the tympanum to the guardian 
dragon, Ladon. All this was no doubt worked out in bronze, like so many other 
accessories in the sculpture of our temple. 

Of the many representations of tree and dragon that might be adduced to support 
this restoration a characteristic example is here illustrated from a pelike of the early 
fourth century in the Metropolitan Museum (Pl. 622).*° In the vase painting the 
major coils of the serpent seem curiously suspended in mid air and should not really 
be capable of supporting themselves, much less the weight of the Hesperid who leans 
so nonchalantly upon them. In our pediment, on the other hand, the coils had to be 
raised well above the floor in order to be visible from below.** It may be noted that 


°° Sauer used the three first cuttings to support the staff of his Kekrops, the curious large 
cutting in the tympanum to accommodate Kekrops’ hip, a restoration that must strike one as highly 
improbable inasmuch as the staff suggests instability in the figure of Kekrops and the laborious 
cutting of the socket in the tympanum is not adequately motivated. 

** Richter and Hall, Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, no. 166, 
pls. 162, 163, 173. I owe the photograph to the kindness of Miss Christine Alexander of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

* A connection with the Hephaisteion is indicated further by the observation that the Hesperid 
appears to be a contamination of the Hera and Athena of the east frieze of the temple. 
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the cutting in the tympanum is perfectly suited to the reception of a double coil of a 
serpent of comparable scale. 

Such a restoration would accord perfectly, moreover, with Hesiod’s reference 
to the “ dread serpent which with its great coils keeps guard over the golden apples 
in the hidden places of the dark earth.” “* This is the element, too, that gleams out 
in Euripides’ vignette of the Hesperides Labor: 


“To the Song-maids he came, to the Garden enfolden 
In glory of sunset, to pluck where they grew 
Mid the fruit-laden frondage the apples golden; 
And the flame-hued dragon, the warden that drew 
All round it his terrible spires, he slew.” ® 


In point of composition, the restoration of tree and serpent is satisfactory, for 
the tree balances Athena’s spear and the coils of the dragon fill the open space beneath 
the horses’ heads. The reader need scarcely be reminded that a serpent-encircled tree 
occupied an equally prominent position in the west pediment of the Parthenon. 

The names of the lesser personages of the pediment we shall probably never 
know. The identification of the angle figures is made particularly precarious by our 
ignorance as to whether they are of Atlantis or Olympos; consequently we have 
refrained from making a suggestion that could be little more than a guess. As 
charioteers we have ventured to designate Nike for Athena and Iolaos for Herakles. 
Their service in this capacity is well attested by the vase paintings of the second half 
of the fifth century,” and the alternation of the sexes which thus results in our pedi- 
mental composition is paralleled not only in the pediments of the Parthenon but also 
in the east inner frieze of the Hephaisteion where a group of two goddesses and one 
god on the left correspond to one goddess and two gods on the right. 

We must now consider the theme of our akroterion.*” It may be taken as axio- 
matic that in the middle of the fifth century such a prominent element in the decoration 
of a temple facade would have been mythological in theme. This is borne out by what 
we know or can safely infer about the comparable akroteria. Thus the groups on 
the roof of the Royal Stoa are reported by Pausanias (I, 3, 1) as Theseus and Skiron, 
Hemera and Kephalos. The better-preserved central akroteria of the Temple of the 


*2 Theogonia, ll. 334 £. (Rzach) : Sewov du, ds epepvas KevOeor yains | oreipyow peyddys tayxptoea 
para dvddooe. oreipyow peyddAns Wilamowitz: reipacw ev peyddos Mss. 

48 Hercules Furens, lines 394 ff., trans. Way in the Loeb Classical Library. 

44 Roscher, Lexikon, III, cols. 327 f. (Bulle) ; I, col. 2240 (Furtwangler). 

45 Picard’s identification of the group as Demeter and Kore was doubtless inspired by his view 
that the temple was the Eleusinion, and was supported by a questionable interpretation of a notorious 
passage in Pliny’s Natural History (XXXIV, 69). Cf. Rev. Arch., 1938, Il, pp. 95 f.; Manuel, 
TL, pp. 716-48. 
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Athenians on Delos have been very plausibly restored as Boreas and Oreithyia, Eos 
and Kephalos.*® Furtwangler made out a good case for identifying the groups on 
the Nereid Monument of Xanthos as the Dioscuri carrying off the daughters of 
Leukippos.” 

The internal evidence of our own group provides certain conditions which narrow 
the range of choice. The two members of the group are evidently of similar age and 
dignity, and both are young women. There can be no question of force or violence, 
the rider is clearly compliant. The carried figure, moreover, is certainly alive and 
shows no trace of wound or injury. We must, however, lament the disappearance 
of the helpful attribute which would undoubtedly have been present, like the eagle 
beneath the feet of the Nike of Paionios, the bird in the hand of the Nike akroterion 
on the Temple of Asklepios at Epidaurus or the sea creatures that have suggested the 
identification of the Nereids of Xanthos. Without this key we can scarcely hope to 
solve the riddle with assurance, but we may hazard a conjecture. 

If we must choose from among the various groups of youthful mythological 
females a pair likely to have engaged jointly in some congenial enterprise, why should 
we not select those most appropriate to the theme of the pediment, viz., the Hesperides ? 
In representations of the Garden of the Hesperides on vases of the later fifth and 
early fourth century several of the sisters normally appear, engaged in guarding or 
gathering the apples, in negotiating with Herakles or in adorning themselves. In any 
extended account of the episode, such as we clearly have on our facade, we should 
expect to find at least the original three, Aigle, Erytheia, and Hesperethusa, who were 
known to Hesiod (Fragment 270) and whose number, corresponding to that of the 
apples, is presumably elemental in the myth.** Combining, then, the two Hesperides 
of the akroterion with the one of the metope, we have the requisite three maidens. 

Some more specific evidence for the identification of our group may be wrung 
from that familiar series of terracotta figurines of the fourth century and Hellenistic 
period generally regarded as representations of ephedrismos or en kotyle.*® These 
groups regularly consist of one woman carrying another in a manner identical with 
or closely similar to that of our marble figures. There are naturally many minor 
variations in pose, dress, and coiffure. Normally the upper woman uses both hands 
to steady herself or, if one hand be free, it is empty. Among those examples that seem 
certainly to be genuine the only attribute carried in the free hand is a round object 


*° Délos, XII, Les Temples d’Apollon, pp. 237 ff. 

* British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture, 11, nos. 926-928: Monumenti Inediti, X, pl. XII; 
Arch, Zeitung, 1882, col. 347. 

* Cf. Robert, Die griechische Heldensage, II, p. 489. 

*° Winter, Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, Part 2, pp. 136 f.; Daremberg et Saglio, Diction- 


naire, s.v. “ ephedrismos” (S. Reinach) ; Stuart-Jones, Catalogue of the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
pp. 66 f., pl. 16. 
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that has been variously interpreted as a ball, a pomegranate, or an apple. This occurs 
on two of the earliest and most carefully worked examples, one in the Louvre,” the 
other in the Hermitage (Pl. 59 2)." 

The connection between the terracotta figurines and the game of ephedrismos is 
very dubious. Pollux, the best literary source on the matter, gives a clear account 
of the game (IX, 119): “ they put down a stone and throw at it from a distance with 
balls or pebbles. The one who fails to overturn the stone carries the other, having 
his eyes blindfolded by the rider, until, if he does not go astray, he reaches the stone, 
which is called dioros.” A little farther on (IX, 122), s.v. év xorddn, Pollux has the 
following note: “ The one person puts his arms around behind and clasps them; the 
other, resting his knee in the hands, and blindfolding the bearer with his own hands, 
is carried about. They also call this game hippas and kubesinda.” Pollux is obviously 
dealing with various phases of one and the same game, and Hesychius s.v. éfedpilew 
explains specifically that in Attica ébedpuopds is called év KorvAy. 

The game as described by Pollux is exactly illustrated on a red-figured oinochoe 
in Berlin.” In this drawing one boy rides another, holding his hands over the eyes 
of the bearer. The bearer gropes his way toward the target which consists of a 
sizeable rock with a pebble, obviously the missile, lying by its side. It will be seen 
that the blind-folding of the bearer is an essential part of the game, yet this gesture 
is not represented in the terracottas. It must also be borne in mind that the missile 
(ball or pebble) at this stage of the game should be on the ground rather than in the 
hand of a contestant. Here, then, are two strong arguments against associating this 
group of terracottas with ephedrismos. An additional objection might be drawn from 
the observation that whereas the terracottas represent women, the vase pictures in 
which ephedrismos 1s demonstrably illustrated show boys. 

If we thus dissociate the group of terracottas from the game of ephedrismos, 
we may with the greater probability connect the series with our akroterion. Certainly 
the terracottas are sufficiently singular in theme and uniform enough in their treat- 
ment of the theme to justify the assumption that this whole series derives directly or 
indirectly from a common source. The question of whether the terracottas are based 
on a prototype in major sculpture or vice versa has frequently been debated.” The 
present state of our knowledge should permit a reasonably certain decision. The type 
is now represented by our marble, of life size and of the fifth century, by a marble in 
Rome of ca. two-thirds life size and of the Hellenistic period,“ and by a numerous 


50 Heuzey, Figurines antiques de terre cuite du Musée du Louvre, pl. 33, 1. 

51 Furtwangler, Sammlung Sabouroff, pl. 81. 

°2 Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vase-painting, p. 754, no. 23 (Shuvalov Painter) ; Robert, Arch. 
Zeitung, 1879, pl. 5, 1; Schroder, Der Sport im Altertum, pl. 40, 1. 

58 Cf, Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen, p. 154; Kleiner, Tanagrafiguren, pp. 223 f. 

®4 Stuart-Jones, Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, pp. 66 ff., pl. 16. Stuart-Jones 
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series of terracotta figurines extending from the fourth into the second century B.C. 
or later. There can be little doubt, surely, that priority goes to the major work in 
marble, and, in view of the singularity of the theme, coupled with the great distinction 
and prominence of our group, it would seem as certain as such matters can be that 
the temple akroterion is the fons et origo of the whole series. 

If now the terracottas derive from our marble, we have a ready explanation for 
the round object in the hand: it is clearly one of the golden apples, the key to our 
riddle.” If we restore the attribute in our group, placing it, that is, in the left hand 
of the upper woman, we find that it is being extended in the direction of the tree and 
Herakles. We thus have a simple and natural motivation for the theme: the one girl 
has lifted the other to enable her to pluck the apple from a higher limb, the sort of help 
that might have been welcomed by the apple-picker on the familiar cup by Sotades.”* 

A satisfactory bit of confirmatory evidence may be drawn from the expression 
on the face of the carrier girl. It is to be noted that her head is thrown up in a curious 
way and her mouth is slightly open, revealing the teeth. This is the normal gesture 
assumed by singers in the vase-paintings of the period, as illustrated for instance by 
Orpheus himself on the column krater by the Orpheus Painter.” Such an interpreta- 
tion agrees perfectly with the emphasis on the voice in the literary references to the 
Hesperides. For Hesiod they are the “ clear-voiced,” ** for Euripides the “‘ singers ” 
and “ choristers,” ** for Apollonios the “ charming songsters, bustling about.” °° 

How now are our conclusions to be related to the myth of Herakles? We clearly 
have to do with the most monumental rendering yet known of a distinctively Attic 
version which Furtwangler long ago reconstructed by collating the scattered literary 
references and the vase paintings. The story runs briefly as follows. At her wedding 


placed the work stylistically in the late fourth century but left open the question of whether it is 
an original of that period or a copy of later times. Kleiner (op. cit., p. 224) has assigned it to the 
late second century B.c. 

°° It is to be noted that in the terracotta (Pl. 592) the hand is turned downward in a gesture 
thoroughly appropriate to this context but the reverse of that employed in gestures of offering as 
between figures standing at the same level. 

°° Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, fig. 527. A similar thematic relationship between akroterion 
and pedimental group is to be observed in those cases where a Nike occurs above a scene of contest 
as in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia or of Asklepios at Epidauros. 

*? Beazley, A.R.V., p. 703, no. 1; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, fig. 554. 

°° Theogonia, 518: ‘EomepiSov Aryuddvev. CE. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, p. 110, 20, 34: 
‘Eorepioov Myvpdvor. | 

°° Hippolytos, 742 f.: “Eorepidov & em pyAdoropov ara | avicayu trav doddv. Hercules Furens, 
394 f.: ipvwdods re Kopas | jAvJev ‘Eoreplay és atddv. Picard (Manuel, II, pp. 716 is). interpreting 
our group as Demeter bearing Kore to the underworld, regarded the expression as one of sorrow : 
Shear (4.J.4., XL, 1936, p. 409) took it for a sign of great exertion. 

SOTV, 1398 ff.: appt b€ viudar | ‘Eorepides rotrvvov, epiwepov delSoveat. 


* Roscher, Lexikon, I, cols. 2228 f. Cf. also Robert, Die griechische Helden 
pp. 488-498. g ensage, II, 1921, 
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with Zeus, Hera was presented by Ge with cuttings of the tree that bore the golden 
apples of eternal life. Delighted with the gift, the bride ordered the cuttings to be 
planted in the garden of the gods, beyond the Ocean, by the home of Atlas, where 
dwelt also the Hesperides, the daughters of Night. Since the Hesperides persisted in 
stealing the apples, Hera was obliged to set as guard over the tree a snake or dragon, 
Ladon. Herakles, ordered to fetch the golden apples, decided to employ his charm 
rather than his club and induced the Hesperides to help him. They secured the apples, 
either by drugging the dragon or by slipping up behind his back, and presented them 
to Herakles. The hero, accompanied by Athena, then proceeded to the home of the 
gods and delivered the fruit to Zeus. This, the last of his labors, accomplished, Hera- 
kles was rewarded with the hand of Hebe, daughter of Hera, herself the embodiment 
of eternal youth, and together they lived happily ever after. 

The whole story as told by our temple facade is distributed in a logical way among 
the metopes, pediment, and central akroterion. Having completed his labors in the 
metopes and having in the last panel acquired the golden apples, Herakles proceeds by 
chariot to the home of the gods in the pediment above. Accompanied by Athena (who 
has her own chariot), the hero appears before Zeus to complete his mission and to 
receive his reward. In order to make the principal representation in the pediment more 
nearly complete in itself and more readily intelligible, the designer included the tree, 
placing it discreetly in the background. The story called for the presence of at least 
three Hesperides. In the metope only one could be accommodated, nor was there room 
for others in the pediment in immediate proximity to the tree; hence the ingenious 
solution of placing the other two maidens above, a setting that had in itself a certain 
degree of propriety inasmuch as the Hesperides were sometimes regarded as daughters 
of Hesperus, the fairest of all the stars. 

Some slight confusion must be admitted in the pediment. The presence of the 
tree suggests the Garden of the Gods and Zeus’ proximity would imply that the god 
was sitting in his own garden.” Why then the chariots? We may suppose either that 
Herakles’ standing between the tree and Zeus symbolizes their separation so that Zeus 
may be thought of as on Olympos, or that the chariots are an inevitable residue from 
the earlier and more familiar scheme of apotheosis which did occur on Olympos. But 
the point is of little consequence since we are dealing with poetry rather than prose. 

This was not, of course, the first time that the apotheosis of Herakles had been 
presented in the pediment of an Athenian building. The theme had been used already 
in one of the small poros pediments of ca. 570-550 B.c. recovered from the Perserschutt 
on the Acropolis: Zeus and Hera enthroned in the middle receive Herakles, led pre- 
sumably by Athena, coming from the right; in the left wing apparently an assemblage 


62 Such proximity is envisaged in the choral ode of Euripides’ Hippolytos, lines 742 ff. 
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of deities.“ The memory of this vivid little gable may well have been in the mind 
of the master who designed the Hephaisteion pediment.™ 

Our master may also have been influenced by another early Athenian building, 
the Treasury at Delphi. The metopes of the Treasury, as of our temple, illustrated 
the labors both of Theseus and of Herakles. From the few surviving scraps of the 
pedimental sculpture the French scholars now tentatively propose to restore in the 
front gable the apotheosis either of Herakles or Theseus, in the west gable a scene 
of strife.*° It may be noted that since Theseus is already officially congratulated by 
Athena on one of the metopes of his series, Herakles is much the more likely candidate 
for the pediment. 

Our master may have been somewhat influenced in his choice of theme by thoughts 
of Marathon and in particular by the great painting of the battle that was probably 
being completed in the Stoa Poikile along the north side of the Agora as our temple 
was being designed. This painting became immediately famous and continued through- 
out antiquity to stir men’s minds and feelings as few other monuments of the visual 
arts. Prominent in the picture, as we know from Pausanias’ description (I, 15, 3), 
were figures of Theseus, Herakles, and Athena. Pausanias goes on to remind us that 
the Marathonians claimed to have been the first to regard Herakles as a god. The 
Athenians were also conscious of a personal indebtedness to the hero at the time of 
Marathon, for, as Herodotos observes, the Athenian army encamped in the Sanctuary 
of Herakles at Marathon before the battle and subsequently, on returning to Athens 
to forestall a Persian landing, they encamped in another sanctuary of the same hero, 
viz., Kynosarges (Herodotos, VI, 108 and 116). The glorification of Herakles was 
thus a very natural choice of theme for the decoration of our temple, the building of 
which was one of the first major steps in the general program for the rehabilitation 
of the sanctuaries destroyed by the Persians.” 

The prominence of Herakles and the absence of Hephaistos in the sculpture of 
the east facade of Hephaistos’ own temple may at first glance seem startling. It is 
to be remembered, however, that Hephaistos shared the cult with Athena (their 


** Dickins, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, I, p. 62; Heberdey, Altattische Porosskulptur, 
pp. 29 ff., pl. 1; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, p. 120, fig. 380. 

**T am reminded by Miss Lucy Shoe that another of the poros pediments from the Acropolis, 
viz., the Troilos and Achilles gable, provides a precedent for the prominent use of a tree in an 
Athenian pediment. In this case a pictorial rendering of the same theme is ready to hand in the 
Tomba del Toro. Cf. Zanotti-Bianco, ‘“‘ Nuova Ricomposizione del Frontone dell’ Acropoli detto 
dell’ Ulivo,” in Rendiconti della Pont. Accademia Romana di Archeologia, XIX, 1942-1943, pp. 
371-387. 

*° Picard and de la Coste-Messeliére, La Sculpture grecque a Delphes, p. 24; de la Coste- 
Messeliére, Etudes d’Archéologie grecque, pp. 116-123; Picard, Manuel, II, pp. 26, 903; Lapalus, 
Le Fronton sculpté, pp. 443 f. 

** On the historical setting cf. Dinsmoor, Hephaisteion, pp. 156 ff. 
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statues standing together in the cella) and the goddess plays though not a leading yet 
a distinguished part in the theme of the facade. In the second place, the subject of the 
west pediment is as yet quite uncertain; Hephaistos may there have gotten his due.” 
In any case the newly found sculpture need not disturb the present identification of 
the temple as the Hephaisteion, an identification which is now firmly established on 
a broad basis of substantial evidence.* 

Our temple sculpture, displayed so prominently in the district of the potters, 
naturally left its mark on the vase paintings of the next half century.” It will no doubt 
be possible to sort out many adaptations and echoes of it. A few specimens will here 
suffice by way of illustration. The first is the representation of the apotheosis as 
depicted on a bell-krater of the late fifth century in the Villa Giulia ’® (Pl. 611). Here 
we find our three central figures, Zeus, Athena, and Herakles, supplemented by Hera, 
a Hesperid, Hermes, Nike, and Eros. Between Herakles and Athena may be recog- 
nized a tree, here reduced to stenographic proportions." Adjustments have been made, 
to be sure, in the figures, but it will be noted that Herakles is of our youthful type and 
as sculpturesque as a drawing well could be. That the sculptural prototype stood above 
eye level is sufficiently indicated by the extraordinary way in which the vase painter 
has represented the underside of Zeus’ throne. 

A second, more distant echo of our pediment may be recognized on an Etruscan 
red-figured amphora that must be based on an Attic prototype of the late fifth century 
(Pl. 612).” The Etruscan vase is now accessible only in an untrustworthy drawing 
from which one cannot be sure of the extent of restoration or misunderstanding. 


°7In a temple of the fifth century we should have expected the proprietary divinity to be 
represented in the pediments, although the available evidence is much too incomplete to justify the 
formulation of rigid rules. Certainly in the fourth century the pediment designer felt free to give 
precedence to artistic considerations ahead of direct connections between sculptural decoration and 
cult, as witness Epidauros and Tegea. On the whole subject, cf. Tarbell and Bates, A.J.A., VI, 
1893, pp. 18-27; Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté, pp. 341 ff. On the problem raised by the Hephaisteion 
in particular cf. Olsen, A.J.A., XLII, 1938, pp. 276-287. 

68 Dinsmoor, Hephaisteion, p. 1. 

6° The material was assembled by Gerhard in two studies in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, the first in 1836, pp. 253 ff.: ““ Archemoros und die Hesperiden,” the second in 1841, 
pp. 109 ff.: “ Konig Atlas im Hesperidenmyth” (= Gesammelte akad. Abhandlungen, I, pp. 50 ff., 
219 ff.). Useful too is the compilation by Heydemann, Berlin Winckelmannsprogram, 30, 1870: 
“ FIumoristische Vasenbilder aus Unteritalien.” Much of what Becatti has written about the 
dependence of Meidias on Pheidian creations will apply equally to the sculpture of the Hephaisteion 
(Meidias, un Manierista antico, Florence, 1947, especially pp. 20 ff.). 

70 Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, I, pl. XX; Hahland, Vasen um Medias, 
pl. 13; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 846: related to the Talos Painter. 

71 Although barely discernible in our reproduction, the tree appears clearly enough in the 
Furtwangler-Reichhold plate. 

72 Noél des Vergers, L’Etrurie et les Etrusques, pl. IV; Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting, 
pp. 42 f. 
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Fortunately there can be little question about the parts in which we are primarily 
interested. Here again a youthful Herakles coming from the right approaches Zeus 
enthroned; behind Zeus stand Artemis (?) and Apollo (?). Herakles proffers an 
apple in his outstretched right hand and, that there may be no question as to the source 
of the fruit, the tree is clearly represented in the background.” 

The romantic elements of the story have been emphasized by the Meidias Painter 
in the front half of the lower zone of his London hydria (Pl. 621).™ In the middle 
rises the fruit-laden tree entwined by the dragon whose passive attitude suggests that 
he has already been mollified. To the right sits Herakles accompanied by Iolaos, barely 
able to conceal his triumph as he looks toward the love-lorn Hesperid, Lipara, who 
already holds one apple in her hand, while her two sisters on the other side of the 
tree, Asterope and Chrysothemis, proceed to gather more fruit. Beyond the pair 
toward the left sits Hygieia (= Athena Hygieia?) and, finally, the Argonaut Klytis, 
not directly related to the theme. Of particular interest for our immediate purpose is 
the distribution of the Hesperides, one standing alone, like the single figure in our 
metope, the other two forming an intimate group as in our akroterion; in the drawing 
as in the marble the two girls are distinguished by the striking difference in their dress. 

Another helpful link is provided by a hydria in the Kertsch style from Cyrene 
(Pl. 641).° Here we need concern ourselves only with the central group. The fruit 
is being plucked by Eros, symbol of the love whereby the Hesperides had been led to 
assist the hero.” It will be observed that Eros proffers the fruit in a gesture identical 
with that of the Sabouroff terracotta (Pl. 592), a gesture that is no doubt to be 
restored also in our akroterion. 

One more vase may be produced in evidence: the Kertsch pelike in the Metro- 
politan Museum already referred to in the restoration of our tree and dragon (PI. 
622). Here we witness a slightly earlier phase of the transaction: Herakles, just 
arrived, has only begun to exercise his eloquence and his charm. The seated Hesperid 
and the belligerent dragon are not as yet inclined to part with the fruit; the more 


* The elements of the same version of the myth are already present in a stamnos by the 
Providence Painter in Leningrad (Annali deli’ Instituto, 1859, pls. G-H; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 433, 
no. 41), but they are depicted in two panels: A: Herakles (bearded) accompanied by Athena offers 
an apple to Zeus (standing) in the presence of Hera and Poseidon; B: tree with serpent, Atlas, a 
Hesperid and Iris. This distribution is more logical than that of our syncopated version. 

* Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, I, pls. 8-9; C.V.A. British Museum, III 
Ic, pls. 91-92; Becatti, Meidias, pls. I, IT, XVI; Beazley, 4.R.V., ee a Se ay Ce UN 

® Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, II, pl. 79, 2; Schefold, Kertscher Vasen, 
Ol 7a, 


‘* A similar line of thought must lie behind the substitution of Eros for the upper girl in some 


of the “ ephedrismos ” terracottas. Cf. Winter, Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, II, p. 137. 
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timorous sister is all agitated by the proposition and so too, apparently, is the genius 
loci, Father Okeanos, who lends support from behind. Of especial interest in this 
case is the disposition of the serpent, for he is coiled in precisely the way suggested 
by the cutting in our tympanum. 

The relation between our visual representation of the Hesperides story and the 
treatment of the same theme by the dramatists in the second half of the century is a 
more involved problem and need not here concern us in detail. It is tempting, how- 
ever, to think that our pediment, still fresh and glowing, may have been in the mind 
of Euripides when in the 20’s he wrote his Herakles. There are, of course, many 
differences in the handling of the myth, but the play, like the facade, illustrates the 
Labors in a metope-like series of brilliant stanzas (lines 348-441) and culminates in 
the hero’s translation to a better land, not indeed to Olympos but to Athens. Still more 
significant, the play did for the drama what the temple decoration did for the visual 
arts, that is, it arrested the decline of Herakles toward the coarse and the comic, 
holding him up again before men’s eyes as a noble and youthful figure, the very em- 
bodiment of Pindar’s “ hero god.” ™ 

To turn from the east to the west pediment is like sailing from home waters into 
an uncharted sea. We can be sure of the one figure represented by our foot E: a seated 
or crouching woman near the middle of the right wing. In view of the pitfalls into 
which Sauer fell when working from the beddings alone it would seem rash to attempt 
the identification of any other figures. Sauer may, indeed, have been right in restoring 
Helios rising with his chariot on the right, Selene (or Nyx) sinking behind her team 
on the left. But if such groups are to be inserted in this pediment they must be much 
smaller in scale than Sauer would have had them; it would be well in fact to confine 
each team to the outermost bedding in its respective wing, for thus they would occupy 
the same relative space as the corresponding groups in the east gable of the Parthenon. 
The beddings reveal that there was no single figure on the axis of the west pediment 
to correspond with that in the east; they suggest rather two pair of figures in opposi- 
tion in a scheme somewhat similar to that of the Parthenon west gable. Here we must 
stop and await the discovery of more marble. 


77 Nem., 3, 22. On the significance of the Herakles in this connection cf. Wilamowitz in his 
edition of the play, vol. I, p. 100. May we interpret as oblique references to the sculpture of our 
temple lines 1331 ff.: 

(Theseus) Oavdvra 8’, cbr’ dy eis “Addov porgs, 
Pvaiaor, Aaivowi 7° éLoyKopacw 
ripwov avdéer rac” “APryvatwy rods. 


and line 1397: 


(Herakles) avrod yevolpny métpos Gpvjpov KaKav. 
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Let us start with the akroterion (F). The most significant parallels for the head 
are to be found among the south metopes of the Parthenon, now conveniently accessible 
in Rodenwaldt’s posthumous study.” For specific comparison we may choose the head 
from Metope IV now in the National Museum, Copenhagen (PI. 55 3-4).”* Our head 
has in common with those of the lapiths on the metopes a striking compactness of 
form and smoothness of outline that distinguish these heads from those of the Pana- 
thenaic frieze. In both cases we find the same long, egg-shaped outline with smoothly 
rounded and scarcely modelled cheeks. The similarity extends also to the individual 
features. In both cases the sketchy, impressionistic rendering of the hair represents 
a slight advance beyond the blocked out effect so characteristic of the Hephaisteion 
metope heads. Still more telling is the similarity in the carving of the eye. In our 
head, as in most of the Parthenon lapiths and many of the centaurs, the opening is 
narrow, the ball is decidedly convex and the lids are prominent. The prominence of 
the eye lids is achieved not by means of a roll or ridge as at Olympia and often in the 
Parthenon frieze, but by sinking the ball deep within the frame of the lids. The edges 
of the lids are worked with metallic crispness. There is no suggestion of overlap at 
the outer angle of the eye. 

One of the most striking features shared by our head and those of the Parthenon 
metopes is the almost naively circumstantial rendering of the teeth. On the metopes 
the open mouths and prominent teeth express rage and anguish; on our head, as noted 
_ above, they were undoubtedly intended to suggest song.*” Both cases illustrate a prac- 
tice the invention of which was attributed by Pliny to the painter Polygnotos: ‘‘ This 
artist made a first serious contribution to the development of painting by opening the 
mouth, showing the teeth," and varying the stiff archaic set of the features.” 

The drapery of the riding girl in our group illustrates another achievement 
attributed to Polygnotos, viz., the ability to make women’s garments appear trans- 
parent.” So thin is the stuff, especially over thigh and back, that only in strong light 
can one be sure of its presence. In this respect a striking parallel is at hand in the 
Selene of Parthenon Metope North XXIX where the very existence of the garment 


® Kopfe von den Siidmetopen des Parthenon, Berlin, 1948. 

™ Rodenwaldt. op. cit., pl. 22; Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 17,2. I owe the 
photographs to the kindness of Mr. P. T. Riis, keeper of the Classical Collection in the Danish 
National Museum. 

°° On the Terme Niobid the same device was used to convey painand despair (Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Denkmiler, pls. 706-709 ; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, figs. 4, 196). é 

** Nat. Hist., XXXV, 58; trans. Jex-Blake and Sellers. 

*? Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXXV, 58. See the admirable study by Schroder (Jahrbuch, XXX, 1915, 


pp. 95-126) on this type of drapery and on the relation between painter and sculptor in the Pheidian 
period. 
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has been questioned.** Here surely we have a marble version of “ the drapery worked 
out with the utmost delicacy so that it clings where it should but for the most part is 
blown out by the wind.” *“* The folds on our girl’s chiton have a thin, sketchy quality, 
a type of impressionism, as Schroder remarked, that is more likely to have originated 
with the brush than with the chisel. For the ribbon-like pleats close parallels may be 
found on such contemporary works as the Demeter-Kore-Triptolemos relief from 
Eleusis *° and the male torso, possibly of Dionysos, in Berlin.*® A slightly more 
developed form occurs on the Artemis of the Parthenon east frieze and on various 
figures from the pediments of the same temple, notably on the fragment numbered 
930 in the Acropolis Museum.*” The style was carried to exquisite perfection on the 
Nike Temple Parapet by the chisels of Carpenter’s Masters D and E.™ 

As for the decolletage of the riding girl, one thinks first of the “ Fates”? from 
the Parthenon’s east gable. But the arrangement occurs already, and in very much 
the same form as in our group, on the Artemis of the east frieze of the Parthenon.” 

For the drapery of our carrying girl we shall find satisfactory parallels on the 
Parthenon frieze, especially among the goddesses of the east end. The most cogent 
comparison is perhaps provided by the Iris or Nike adjusting her hair.” On both, 
the drapery ridges are well rounded and are distributed in a uniform pattern over 
the front of the figure. This same formula, to be sure, was used a few years later 
by Agorakritos at Rhamnous,” but already at Rhamnous one notes a greater variety 
in the volume of the ridges and more cunning in the suggestion of stuff drawn taut 
over the breasts. The next stage in the development may be read from the Caryatids 
of the Erechtheion and certain figures of the Nike Temple Parapet. 

These few comparisons, which have brought out so many links between our 
akroterion on the one hand, the metopes and frieze of the Parthenon on the other, 
would suggest that our group was carved at the time when work was ending on the 
metopes and beginning on the frieze, i.e., in the late 40’s. 

Of our pedimental figures let us consider first the Athena. As compared with 


88 Praschniker, Parthenonstudien, pp. 25 ff., 89 ff. 

84 Lucian, Eikones, 7: kat éoOjra Sé ovros (Ilodvyvwros) rowmodrw eis TO Aerrérarov eeipyacperyy, 
&s ovvertéAOar pev doa xpi}, Sinvepdacbar dé Ta oAAd. 

85 Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 481; ’Apx. "Ednpepis, 1937, pp. 20 ff. (450-440 B.c.). 

86 Jahrbuch, XXX, 1915, pl. 2; Bliimel, Katalog der griechischen Skulpturen des fiinften und 
vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr., no. K 4, pl. 5. 

87 Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 55, fig. 15. 

88 Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, pls. XIX-XXV. 

89 Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 36, no. 40; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 488. 
The motif may be traced back a few years farther on the baptism relief in Eleusis which is evidently 
related to Parthenon Metope North XXXII (Kourouniotes and Broneer, Eleusis Guide, pp. 29, 85, 
fig. 7) ; Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 75, pl. 6, 3; Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, I, 
p. 628, note 4, pl. 45, 2. 

90 Smith, Sculpture of the Parthenon, pl. 34, no. 28. 

91 Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 727; Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 62, fig. 20. 
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the carrier of the akroterion group her drapery would appear to be slightly more 
developed inasmuch as it exhibits greater variety in the relationship between the ridges 
and the intervening flat areas and has been employed more effectively in the modelling 
of the breasts. On the Panathenaic frieze we shall find many pertinent parallels, 
especially on the slab now in the Louvre: * the same rich, voluminous effect, the same 
delightful treatment of the selvage, the same distinctive dip of the overhang above 
the hip. On the other hand, there can be little doubt that our Master had known the 
Athena Parthenos in some stage of her making: so similar are the proportions, the 
stance, the drapery over the left thigh. It is to be noted, however, that the conserva- 
tive drapery scheme used on the front of the Parthenos has been relegated by our 
master to the back of his figure and has been replaced on the front by a lighter, more 
interesting arrangement. If now we recall that the Parthenon frieze was being carved 
ca. 442-438 B.c. and that the Parthenos, begun probably in 443/2 B.c., was complete 
with all her gold and ivory overlay by 438 B.c., we may infer a date in the neighbor- 
hood of 440 B.c. for our Athena.” 

Our standing male torso also invites comparison with the Panathenaic frieze. It 
would appear to be stylistically earlier than most figures of the frieze, as shown by 
the greater angularity in the transitions between the major planes, in the more self 
conscious and precise delineation of surface anatomy, and in the harder, more marble- 
like quality of its flesh. The comparison may be pointed by consideration of a series 
of three comparable figures: the Herakles in the Hesperides metope of the Hephais- 
teion (Pl. 642), the Herakles from the Hephaisteion pediment and a youth, No. 9, 
from the west frieze of the Parthenon (PI. 603). This would appear to be their 
correct chronological sequence. Certainly the metope figure is shown to be easily the 
earliest by his comparatively heavy build, stiff stance and the arched line of his pubic 
hair. The Parthenon youth with his easy stance and fluid modelling is evidently the 
latest. Our pedimental figure would seem to have been consciously patterned on that 
of the metope in order to emphasize the continuity in the narrative from frieze to 
pediment. The Parthenon figure is so close in build and stance to the two of the 
Hephaisteion as to put the relationship of all three beyond question. Since the Par- 
thenon youth and the pedimental Herakles have in common the turn of the head 
toward the side of the relaxed leg (much the less common attitude), they are more 
specifically related. And it is perhaps logical to assume that the designer of the 
Panathenaic frieze, working in relief, was influenced by our figure in the round rather 


*? Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, fig. 291; Encyclopédie photographique de Art, Le Musée 
du Louvre, ITI, pls. 163-165. 

** A date in the early 30’s was proposed in the original publication (Hesperia, XVII, 1948, 
DD-17)A,); 

** Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 64; Hege and Rodenwaldt, The Acropolis, pl. 30. 
On the stylistic relations of this figure cf. Schweitzer, Jahrbuch, LV, 1940, Pp.o221 fF, 
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than vice versa. Thus again we are led to the neighborhood of 440 z.c. in the dating 
of our second pedimental figure, with the probabilities this time favoring a date 
before rather than after that year.” 

Our reclining figure (A), as far as one may judge from its present state, agrees 
closely in modelling with the standing torso (B). This is made especially clear by a 
comparison of the back views (Pls. 49-50). 

Finally, a word as to the sequence of the sculptural decoration of our temple.” 
After collating all the available evidence Dinsmoor placed the fabrication of the build- 
ing in the lustrum ca. 449-444 B.c.” In the Hephaisteion, as in the Parthenon, the 
metopes are clearly the earliest group of sculpture and they would appear to have 
been carved early in the building program, hence a little before the majority of the 
Parthenon metopes. Since the construction of the building proceeded from the outside 
inward, the sculptors presumably moved in the same direction. The next sculptural 
element is the east inner frieze, which would seem to have been completed in time to 
influence fundamentally the design of the Parthenon east frieze carved ca. 442-438 B.c. 
The east frieze of our temple was followed immediately by the west frieze and here 
the debt owing from the Parthenon was repaid, for our west frieze shows strong 
influence from the Parthenon centauromachy metopes.** By this time work on the 
roof of the building had progressed to the point where akroteria were in order. Our 
one surviving akroterion, as noted above, shares with our west frieze the influence 
of the Parthenon metopes. The heads of the west frieze, moreover, insofar as one 
may judge of them in their terribly weathered condition, show much the same smooth 
outline, full round cheeks and narrow eye openings bounded by sharply chiselled lids 
that we have found on the head of the akroterion (Pl. 602). In the matter of akro- 
terion design we can draw no parallel with the Parthenon since, strangely enough, 
the Parthenon master used not human forms but floral designs, one of which would 
seem to have been put in place soon after the completion of the temple, the other many 
Weatsdarcr.. 


9 Apart from its immediate interest, our series of three male figures is of value as providing 
some of the earliest Attic renderings of the Polycleitan stance. In this Attic series we can trace 
the same progression toward slighter proportions and more fluid modelling that is represented by 
the Doryphoros, the Diadoumenos and the Idolino. On the question of Polycleitan influence in 
Athens at this time cf. Kjellberg, Studien zu den attischen Reliefs des V Jahrhundert, ch. VII. 

6 Cf. especially, Kjellberg, op. cit., pp. 78-82. 

97 Hephaisteion, pp. 150 ff. 

98 The later date of the west frieze has been inferred from the figure style. One additional 
detail may be noted. The Hephaisteion metopes and east frieze show the old-fashioned arched upper 
line for the pubic hair; on the west frieze this has given way to the straight oblique line, which is 
found also on our pedimental Herakles. On the Parthenon the change occurs between metopes and 


frieze. 
99 Praschniker, Jahreshefte, XIII, 1910, pp. 5 ff. 
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Our pedimental figures, as argued aboye, appear to be a trifle later in style than 
the akroterion. On the other hand, if our argument is sound, akroterion and pediment 
are so organically related in theme that they must have been designed as parts of one 
whole, even though there was some slight difference in time of execution. The stylistic 
arguments advanced above have indicated the contemporaneity of our pedimental 
group and the Panathenaic frieze; here there was probably influence in both directions. 
We may suppose that our pedimental figures were put in place about the year 440 B.C; 
so that their actual effect could have been observed and pondered by the designer of 
the Parthenon pedimental groups, the carving of which began in the year 438/7 B.c."”° 


PEDIMENT STYLE 


The scholar artist who devised the composition of our facade cannot have failed 
to avail himself of the experience of other pediment designers. It will be worthwhile 
to consider on what sources he could have drawn. 

The choice of theme, the apotheosis of Herakles, as noted above, may have been 
inspired in part by the archaic pediment on the Acropolis. That same pediment may 
have influenced the design of ours in significant ways, above all in the employment 
of a seated rather than a standing figure on the axis. Our master, however, improved 
on his model; in the old pediment Hera sat beside Zeus somewhat confusing the scene 
whereas in our gable Zeus stands out in majestic clarity. In the new as in the old 
design Herakles approaches from the right; it is symptomatic, however, of the greater 
dignity assigned to Herakles by our master that the hero should stand face to face 
before Zeus rather than being hustled along in schoolboy fashion by Athena. 

More direct influence on design as well as theme may have come from the 
Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi.. Although the remains of the pedimental sculp- 
ture are exiguous and the conclusions of the French scholars still tentative, it seems 
reasonably certain that the mid part of the east gable was occupied by several figures 
in quiet colloquy flanked on either side by chariot groups, and possibly by reclining 
figures in the angles.*** This then was a static scene: the beddings in the floor of the 
west pediment, on the other hand, suggest a scene of movement. Although the theme 
of the west gable is still uncertain both in the treasury and the temple it is clear that 


*° Dinsmoor, A.J.A., XXV, 1921, p. 244; I.G., I2, 348 line 76. The use of Pentelic marble 
in the east pediment of our temple rather than the Parian that had been employed in the west 
pediment as well as in all the other known sculpture of the building may indicate a slightly later 
date for the east pediment, by which time the practice of the Parthenon atelier may have recom- 
mended the use of the local material. In view, however, or the rather capricious mixture of the two 
marbles in the fabric of the building, this argument should not be pressed. The piecing of our 
reclining figure from the east pediment, surprising in a statue so small, may have been due to a 
desire to make use of remnants of marble, as the job neared its end; in this position the joint 
would have been least exposed to strain and to weather. 

**! The references are given above, p. 252, note 65. 
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in this respect both followed the tradition of a peaceful scene in the east, a violent scene 
in the west, a tradition that goes back at least to the Alemaeonid Temple of Apollo in 
Delphi and that is most familiar to us from Olympia. 

The most striking characteristic shared by the Treasury and our temple is the 
freedom with which the designer regarded the formal boundaries of the various sculp- 
tural fields on a Doric facade. On the west end of the Treasury we have the remarka- 
ble phenomenon of one of Herakles’ labors, the combat with Geryon, being spread 
over all six metopes; the same labor on our temple extends over two metopes. If we 
may accept the very plausible proposals of the French scholars, Herakles received in 
the east pediment the apotheosis that came as his reward for the completion of the 
labors depicted on the metopes below, i.e., the same basic scheme that we have 
recovered on our facade. But in the Hephaisteion the solution is neater, for here the 
Herakles metopes come directly beneath the apotheosis pediment whereas in the 
Treasury the metopes beneath the apotheosis pediment have been assigned to an 
amazonomachy, Herakles’ labors being represented on the south flank and west end. 
In treasury as in temple the akroteria and the metopes are also linked in theme: 
Amazons at Delphi, Hesperides in Athens. 

Still another point in common between the Treasury and the Hephaisteion is the 
method of setting the statues: in both buildings the plinths were set deep in a con- 
tinuous bench and laboriously secured by many metal dowels. This costly procedure 
was thoroughly appropriate to earthquake-harassed Delphi; its employment in Athens 
is exceptional in our building, for it was not used either in the Hekatompedon giganto- 
machy pediment of the Acropolis or in the Parthenon.’*” 

The same method of setting the pedimental statuary, as has frequently been 
observed, was followed also in the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina, perhaps likewise 
under the influence of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi. Our master may have been 
influenced directly by Aegina in other matters of technique, above all in his insistence 
on carving his figures completely in the round and finishing them carefully on the 
tympanum sides. In this respect the Aegina and the Hephaisteion masters went even 
further than the master of the Hekatompedon marble pediments in which the hidden 
sides, especially of the minor figures, are appreciably rougher than the fronts; the 
backs of the Olympia pedimental figures are, of course, quite unfinished. 

In point of composition also our pediment has much in common with the eastern 
(and more advanced) pediment of Aegina. Both present a well-defined group of 
three figures in the middle; in both gables the reclining angle figures are similarly 
disposed and the extremities beyond their feet are filled with small objects; in both 
cases the design is remarkably clear and open, there being an absolute minimum of 


102 On the technical aspects of pedimental sculpture cf. Sauer, Theseion, pp. 187 f.; Furtwangler, 
Aegina, pp. 203-205; Carpenter, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 2 ff.; Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté, pp. 
331 ff. For the Hekatompedon cf. Wiegand, Die archaische Poros-architektur der Akropolis, p. 144. 
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overlapping. The two pediment fields being almost equal in size, there ioe close 
correspondence in the number of figures employed: the team and chariot of each wing 
in the Hephaisteion taking the place of two warriors in the Aegina wing. 

There can be no doubt that our master had first-hand knowledge of Aegina, and 
little doubt that he had also studied the pediments of Zeus at Olympia. Technically, 
to be sure, there is a radical difference: the Olympia sculpture is close to relief in that 
the statues were treated summarily behind and were firmly secured to the tympanum 
by metal dowels, whereas our Hephaisteion statues were conceived decidedly as figures 
in the round and might have been set up as such in the open. This difference is more 
than outweighed, however, by the striking similarity in the relative disposition of 
central group, chariot groups and angle figures. One detail that more specifically 
suggests a connection between the two compositions is the manner in which in both 
pediments the figures flanking the axial figure turn slightly away from the axis, thus 
happily mitigating the repetitive frontality of the pedimental group and breaking the 
rigidity of its front plane. Certain differences in composition may perhaps be 
attributed to a deliberate attempt on the part of our master to improve on Olympia. 
By reducing the central group from five to three, for instance, he kept farther from 
the peril of monotony which the Olympia master so narrowly avoided; by the same 
change he was able to assign more room and so a more naturalistic scale to the horses. 
Furthermore, the omission of one subsidiary figure both in front of and behind the 
chariot group in each wing resulted in a much opener effect in the Hephaisteion 
pediment. 

If our master was so cognizant of what had been done before his time in the 
way of great sculptural compositions, he is not likely to have remained insensitive to 
the equally impressive mural paintings, especially those in his own city, in the Stoa 
Poikile, the Anakeion, and the Theseion, the paint on which could scarcely have been 
dry when work began on this temple. We have already pointed out the possibility 
that he had been influenced by one of the paintings, the Marathonomachy, in his choice 
of theme. We have seen too that our akroterion group corresponds line for line with 
the literary record of Polygnotos’ painting style. Is it not likely, then, that our master, 
consciously or unconsciously, assimilated the design of his facade to that of the great 
wall paintings of Polygnotos, Mikon, and Panainos, known to us from the detailed 
but sadly non-comprehensive accounts of Pausanias and from the faint echoes in the 
vase paintings? In our facade, as in those paintings, a single great theme with many 
incidental passages was elaborated in synoptic fashion with but slight regard for the 
Jormal unities of time or place. Knowledge of perspective being still in an elementary 
stage, distance between figures is suggested by a difference in level, so that, for in- 


*°° The evidence for the placing of Oinomaos and Pelops in the Olympia pediment was clearly 


stated by Treu (Olympia, Ergebnisse, U1, pp. 49 f.) and has been wilfully disregarded by Bulle 
(Jahrbuch, LIV, 1939, pp. 137 ff.). 
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stance, the Hesperides of our akroterion are to be thought of not as above the central 
group in the pediment but as beyond it, and the cornices of our facade, both the hori- 
zontal and the raking, might be regarded as the equivalent of the contour lines in the 
major paintings that inspired the Orvieto krater.% Just as the solitary tree on the 
Orvieto krater symbolizes the grove in which the Niobids vainly seek shelter, so our 
tree stands for the Garden of the Hesperides, and both remind one of the willow tree 
against which Orpheus leaned in Polygnotos’ painting of the Underworld in the 
Lesche at Delphi.” 

It is the great paintings, again, that may well have inspired such intimate groups 
as that of our akroterion. One comes on such little scenes again and again even in the 
dry record of Pausanias: “ Andromache’s son standing in front of her grasping her 
breast,” “next Antenor is his daughter Krino with a baby in her arms,” “ below 
Phaedra is Chloris leaning on Thyia’s knees,” “ the daughters of Pandareus crowned 
with flowers and playing at dice,” “ Kallisto has a bearskin for a mat and her feet rest 
on the knees of Nomia ”—these from the walls of the Lesche alone.** Or consider 
the many two-figured groups painted by Panainos on the screens of the throne of 
Zeus at Olympia, among them “ two Hesperides bearing the apples, with the keeping 
of which they are said to have been entrusted.” *°* Such themes surely were dealt with 
first by the painters and afterwards by the masters who worked in marble on our 
temple and, still more, the Parthenon; the vase painters, above all Meidias and his 
circle, will then have borrowed both from the original murals and from the marble 
compositions.*** 

We may now consider briefly the relation between our pediment and later pedi- 
mental designs, first those of the Parthenon. The Parthenon master may well have 
been influenced by the earlier pediment in his decision to use in his east gable a seated 
axial figure flanked by a single standing figure on either side, but, whereas our central 
eroup is static, that of the Parthenon is well-nigh bursting with an explosive cen- 
trifugal quality. Our master’s use of chariot groups in the wings strengthened that 
tradition and makes the appearance of chariots in the wings of the Parthenon west 
pediment a little more understandable, though it helps little in the motivation, for that 
remains weak. Here again one notes a striking difference between the Hephaisteion 
and the Parthenon masters in the handling of a formula: in the Hephaisteion gable 
the chariot groups are relatively prominent; in the Parthenon the horses, to be sure, 
are huge and splendid but they are quite overshadowed by the divine forms that 
surge around them. 

Another matter wherein the Parthenon master may have owed something to our 
gable is the idea of the snake-bound tree which in the Parthenon west pediment formed 


104 Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pls. 108, 165; Swindler, Ancient Painting, 
figs. 349, 351-353. 

105 Pausanias, X, 30, 6. 106 Pausanias, X, 25-31. LOT Pausanitase Vall, O. 

108 Cf, Schroder, Jahrbuch, XXX, 1915, pp. 95-126; Becatti, Meidias, pp. 20-28. 
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the cardinal element of the composition. But here again the motivation is less natural 
on the Parthenon than on the Hephaisteion, for, whereas our snake and tree are 
inseparably linked together by the myth, in the Parthenon pediment tree and serpent 
are two independent attributes of Athena arbitrarily brought together for the 
occasion.””” 

As against all the formal similarities that we have noted, one must set the over- 
whelming contrast that is produced by the difference in the syntax of composition. 
Compared with the clear, simple open design of our small pediment the Parthenon 
groups are involved, and tightly interrelated both in body and in spirit; much the same 
difference separates the east inner frieze of our temple from the Panathenaic frieze. 
Without analyzing these differences one feels that in the rich and subtle harmony ot 
their grouping the Pheidian compositions ring like great symphonies above the modest 
rhythm of the Hephaisteion gable. 

One of the most interesting examples of the influence of our facade on later 
design is to be found in distant Tegea. In the new temple built by Skopas after the 
fire of 395 B.c. the west pediment illustrated the battle between Telephos and Achilles 
in the plain of the Kaikos; this we know from Pausanias’ account ( VIII, 45, 7) con- 
firmed by the discoveries of the French explorers. Pausanias tells nothing of metopes, 
but the excavations have shown that a series of metopes adorned both pronaos and 
opisthodomos.” Although only the merest scraps of the sculptured panels remain, 
their themes are indicated by the names engraved on the epistyle; the metopes above 
the opisthodomos dealt with the early life of Telephos. Here again, therefore, is an 
instance of metopes and pediment co-ordinated in the glorification of a single figure: 
the metopes filled with little pictures of incidents in his life, the pediment devoted to 
the crowning event of his career. Telephos, it will be recalled, was a son of Herakles, 
of all Herakles’ children the most like his father.“ What more natural than that 
Skopas, commissioned to present the story of Telephos, should have turned for in- 
spiration to our temple that offered the most splendid representation then available 
of the father’s career? The probability of direct connection is strengthened by the 
striking similarity in the treatment of the pediment floor in the two temples; the use 
at Tegea of a continuous sculpture bench rebated above the hawksbeak of the cornice 
was rightly regarded by the French scholars as “ plutot archaique.” ™ 


*° For the surviving fragments of the Parthenon tree cf. Smith. Sculptures of the Parthenon, 
p. 18, pl. 14D; Casson, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, II, p. 58, nos. 942, 942(a). The tree 
and serpent are prominent on the Kertsch hydria (Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, fig. 604) and on 
the coins that reproduce the central group of the west pediment (Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, 
Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, pl. Z, nos. xi-xv) as well as in the decorative panels on the 
bases for the Giants and Tritons of the “ Stoa of the Giants” which are derived directly from figures 
of the Parthenon pediments. 

“° Dugas, Berchmans, and Clemmensen, Le Sanctuaire d’Aléa Athéna a Légée, pp. 77 t. 

111 Pausanias, X, 28, 8. 


‘* Dugas, Berchmans, and Clemmensen, Le Sanctuaire d’ Aléa Athéna a Tégée, p. 24, pl. XLV. 
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It remains to say a word about the typological place of our akroterion. His- 
torically the piece is of interest as the earliest known example of a group akroterion 
in marble and of life size. The gables of Aegina, to be sure, were crowned with 
elaborate marble akroteria consisting of a central palmette flanked on either side by 
a kore, but there was no bond between the girls and the combination of vegetable and 
human motifs must have appeared illogical to an artist of our period. Although our 
master undoubtedly had the Aegina akroteria in the back of his mind, he found more 
congenial prototypes in a series of terracotta akroteria in the form of genuine groups. 
Such had been popular in the elaborate terracotta decoration of Etruscan temples in 
the late archaic period but the type is also well represented at Olympia, first by a late 
archaic group of Satyr and Maenad found in the original German excavations ** and 
now by the splendid group of Zeus bearing off Ganymede, the head of Zeus from the 
old, the remainder of the group from the recent German excavations."* Zeus, with 
cloak on shoulders and walking-stick in left hand, strides along clasping the youthful 
and compliant Ganymede close to his right side. Ganymede rests his right hand on 
Zeus’ arm, while with his left he clutches a cock. Although the Olympia terracotta 
is a quarter century earlier than our marble, the two pieces have much in common: 
both represent the successful achievement of an organic grouping; in both the two 
figures were made readily distinguishable, in the earlier through having one body 
nude and one draped, in the later by a subtle distinction in the rendering of the 
drapery; both retain the late archaic formula of three-quarter movement that must 
appear to us who know Paionios’ Nike as a yet imperfect solution for a central akro- 
terion; and in both cases the spectator was assisted in identification by a simple, clearly 
visible attribute appropriately held in the hand of the carried figure. Until or unless 
additional evidence is forthcoming we may regard the Olympia work, apparently a 
Corinthian product, as a worthy prototype of our group.” 

The fashion of group akroteria introduced by our master continued to be popular 
ir. Athenian circles throughout the second half of the century.”° The next example 


118 Ergebnisse, III, pp. 37 ff., fig. 41, pls. VII and VIII. 

114 Kunze, III Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia, 1938/39, pp. 131 f., pl. 58; 100 Berlin. 
Winckelmannsprogram, 1940; Neue Meisterwerke griechischer Kunst aus Olympia, 1948, pls. 63-69. 
Height with base 1.06 m., without base 0.95 m. 

115 One would gladly know more of the akroteria of Pausanias’ second temple of Delphian 
Apollo which were deemed worthy of mention by Pindar (Pausanias X, 5, 12; Pindar, Fr. 53 
[Christ] ) : 

Xpvoeaa 8 evrepf’ aierod 
dedov KnAnddoves. 
This vivid little picture of golden charmers singing above the pediment may well have been in the 
mind of our master as he composed his group. 

116 Cf, especially the studies by Furtwangler in Arch. Zeitung, 1882, pp. 335-364 and Meister- 

werke griechischer Plastik, pp. 250-257. 
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of which we know would seem to have been the terracotta groups of Theseus and 
Skiron, Hemera and Kephalos seen by Pausanias (1, 3, 1) on the Royal Stoa Oiaie 
second of these groups small but distinctive fragments were found in the current 
excavations." These akroteria were probably placed on the Stoa in the years follow- 
ing the Peace of Nikias (say 421-415 B.c.); the idea of using groups may well have 
been inspired by the akroteria of our temple and the theme of the Theseus and Skiron 
group may equally well have been drawn from the Theseus and Skiron metope that 
looked down on the Stoa from the northeast corner of our temple. 

In these same years (426-417 B.c.) the Athenians crowned the pediments of the 
new Temple of Apollo on Delos with still more elaborate marble akroteria that may 
be regarded as a baroque development of ours. Above the east gable Boreas bears off 
Oreithyia, while at the west Eos makes away with Kephalos. In both cases the central 
group is closely flanked on either side by a fleeing maiden and the identification is 
suggested by an appropriate attribute: a horse for Boreas, a dog for the huntsman 
Kephalos.** 

Still another set of marble group akroteria is known from the Nereid Monument 
at Xanthos in Lycia, designed under strong Attic influence in the latter part of the 
fifth century." The little that remains is enough to show that above each gable was 
represented a male bearing off a female figure, perhaps the Dioscuri abducting the 
daughters of Leukippos. 

This brief series of elaborate group akroteria, so far as our knowledge now goes, 
would seem to represent a short-lived eftiorescence; in the fourth century a more sober 
spirit returned. The central akroteria on the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, for 
instance, are single Nikai (though mounted Nereids were placed on the lateral ex- 
tremities ) and on the Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea Skopas contented himself with 
palmette designs in the manner of the Parthenon. 


™ Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 37 ff., 66 f. Although the question of the relationship between the 
Royal Stoa and the Stoa of Zeus has not yet received a definitive answer, the solution followed in 
1937 still seems the most probable, viz., that the one building was known under the two names. It 
will be recalled that in front of the south wing of the stoa as excavated were found fragments of 
two marble akroteria in the form of Nikai that undoubtedly (pace Picard, Manuel, II, p. 825, 
note 3) fell from the lateral extremities of the facade of the south wing where they would have 
flanked the terracotta group of Hemera and Kephalos. Rumpf (Jahrbuch, LIII, 1938, p. 124) has 
argued that these marble Nikai are not of the fifth but of the second century B.c. because of the 
full breasts and high girding. For the breasts, however, abundant parallels are available in the 
Amazonomachy of the Bassae frieze; for the high girding cf. the “ Amphitrite” from the west 
pediment of the Parthenon (Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 11), a figure probably from 
the east pediment of the Parthenon (LTesperia, II, 1933, p. 54, fig. 15) and the newly found slab 
of the Nike Temple Parapet (4.J.A., XL, 1936, p. 145, figs. 3 f.; Picard, Manuel, II, p. 775, fig. 310). 

™ Courby, Délos XII, Les Temples d’Apollon, pp. 237-241, pls. XIV, XV. 

* For the references see above, p. 248, note 47. The identification of the groups as akroteria 
has been questioned but without good reason. (Schuchhardt, Ath. Mitt., LIT, 1927, p. 160.) 
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PATER HISTORY 


The construction of the temple and the carving of all the outside sculpture would 
seem to have been completed within the decade 450-440 z.c. The bronze cult statues 
of Hephaistos and Athena were prepared and set up in the cella within the period 
421/0-416/5 B.c.*” 

The next recorded event in the history of the Hephaisteion concerned neither the 
building nor its sculpture, but the temple close. To the third century B.c. has been 
assigned the first layout of a formal garden that continued to flourish into early 
Roman times.** This was a bold undertaking: pits for the trees or shrubs had to be 
hewn from the solid rock and water had to be conveyed to the barren hill-top in 
elaborate underground channels. But the most surprising feature of this horticultural 
embellishment is the fact that the proprietor, Hephaistos, is the one divinity with 
whom no specific plant is associated. Perhaps, however, the garden was designed not 
for the delectation of Hephaistos or even of Athena, but as a setting for the story 
worked out in marble and bronze on the temple front, a characteristic touch of Hel- 
lenistic realism to supplement the stark symbolism of the fifth century.”* Viewed 
against the purple light of the setting sun, the park and sculptured facade must have 
seemed one with the images of the poets, a veritable garden of the gods “ the pleasures 
of which are for the enjoyment of the blessed ones only,” there far to the west “‘ where 
Night and Day draw nigh and greet one another.” 

Thereafter we have no record of any significant change until the Roman sack 
of 86 B.c. Since Sulla’s troops broke through the city’s defences just to the west of 
our temple, this part of Athens suffered particularly in the savage outburst that fol- 
lowed. The current excavations have yielded abundant evidence of damage done 
on this occasion both to buildings and to statuary along the west side of the Agora.” 
This episode may account for the discovery of our horse’s foot in a cistern to the north 
of the temple, which, as noted above, was abandoned probably in consequence of the 
sack. The fragile projecting member may have fallen a victim to some chance or 
mischievous sling shot; there is no reason to believe that the temple suffered any 
erievous damage on this occasion. 

Much more serious for the monuments of the Agora was the Herulian sack of 
A.p. 267. It is now clear that all the buildings in and around the Agora for which 


120 1.G., I?, 370/371. Dinsmoor, Hephaisteion, pp. 105-110. 

121 Dorothy Burr Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 396-425. 

122 Cf. the dedication of plants to the Phosphoroi in the Tholos precinct (Hesperia, Supplement 
LV pp lo tied: 

128 Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Altertum, I, pp. 655 ff.; Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, 
pp. 95 'f. 

124 Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 221 f., 411. 
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pertinent evidence exists were either damaged or destroyed in that year.” It would 
be surprising indeed if the Hephaisteion had come through unscathed. Two of our 
pieces, Athena and the head from the akroterion, were found in contexts of the latter 
part of the third century. We may suppose, therefore, that the temple was damaged 
in A.D. 267 and stood for some time in a partially ruinous condition. The fall of the 
central akroterion implies damage to the roof which may well have involved also the 
displacement of some of the raking sima leaving Herakles exposed to the drip from 
the edge of the cornice; the water stain on his front could have formed within a few 
years. After the Herulian sack and the construction of the “ Valerian Wall” which 
followed shortly thereafter *** our temple stood in a desolate region where it must have 
been exposed to the vandalism of mischievous boys. To such malefactors rather than 
to the “ Christians ” we may attribute the fall of some of the less stable statuary such 
as the Herakles and the reclining male. The Herakles, as also the head of Eurystheus 
from the Boar Metope, was available for re-use as building material as early as the 
fifth century after Christ. The figure represented by the draped foot from the west 
pediment, though found by us in a context of the thirteenth century, may also have 
been displaced and re-used earlier. 

One at least of the figures of the east pediment would seem to have been removed 
with care, viz., the Zeus. As noted above (p. 238, note 25), the rough cuttings to right 
and left of his position may best be interpreted as beddings to support scaffolding for 
his removal. The rude cuttings imply the previous disappearance of Athena and 
Herakles. The absolute date of Zeus’ removal we may never know; but the most 
probable time is the late fourth or early fifth century after Christ when, as the current 
excavations have shown, there was a burst of building activity in the region of the 
Agora and when, as we know from specific literary references, a number of works 
of art were removed from the ruinous old buildings: paintings from the Stoa Poikile 
carried off by a proconsul (ca. a.p. 400), “ elephant stelai” from the Temple of Ares 
taken to Constantinople by Theodosius II (a.p. 408-450), a monolith from the Strate- 
geion removed to Constantinople by the patrician Proklos in the reign of the same 
emperor.” However this may be, the pagan temple was shortly turned into a Chris- 
tian church in which Herakles was succeeded by Saint George the Untiring, another 
destroyer of monsters.’ 


Homer A. THOMPSON 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


*° For the evidence regarding the buildings along the west side of the Agora see especially 
Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 76 f., 114 £., 195, Supplement IV, p. 136. 

126 Flesperia, VII, 1938, p. 332. 

“? Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 1, pp. 717 ff. Confused references in the late Greek authors 
imply, though they do not prove, that the Athena Parthenos and the Zeus of Olympia were also 
removed to Constantinople in the fifth century. Wachsmuth, loc. cit.; Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 45; 
Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, pp. 217, 219. 

** Kourouniotes and Soteriou, Etperypuov réov Mrnpetwv ris “EAAdSos, Aa, 1927, pp. 48 f.; 
Orlandos, *Apyeiov*, 1936, pp. 207 ff. ; Deichmann, Jahrbuch, LIV, 1939, p. 131, no. 75. 


A DOORSILL FROM THE LIBRARY OF PANTAINOS* 


(PLATE 65) 


N 1933 Arthur W. Parsons began to excavate the Library of Pantainos in the 
ancient Agora of Athens (cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, plate XLIX).? Only the 
three southernmost of the western rooms were sufficiently preserved so that anything 
more than their plans could be recovered. The room at the extreme south became 
known among the excavators at the Agora as the “ Sculptor’s Workshop,” because 
fragments of unfinished sculpture were found in it or close by,* and, also, because 
an examination of the floor showed several successive layers of marble chips and dust, 
each layer, further, characterized by a number of small shallow pits containing the 
emery dust used in giving the final polish to the marble. 

The workshop seems never to have communicated with the court to the east; but 
originally two steps led down through a narrow doorway into the adjoining room at 
the north (cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pl. XLIX). The floor of this second room was 
some 0.40 m. below that of the workshop. There may have been a water-basin in the 
second room, for a small terracotta rectangular drain leads out of the room near the 
northwest corner, at the approximate level of the floor of the workshop: we may 
remark that a supply of water is a prime need for a sculptor. Parsons found the 
floor covered to a depth of about 0.10 m. with chips and dust of marble. 

The sill of the entrance into the shop from the main portico of the Library—the 
portico facing the Street of the Panathenaia—is still in situ (cf. Plate 65 and 
Fig. 1). It is composed of two blocks of Hymettian marble of unequal thickness. The 
blocks together measure 2.17 m. in length. Both are reused blocks, judging from the 
worn edges of the under sides. The upper surface of the sill was ca. 0.04 m. above 
the floor of the shop. On the upper surface of the blocks is a set of interesting cuttings, 
worn places, ete., from which the method of closing the shop can be deduced (cf. Plate 
65 and Figs. 1-2). We note: 


1) A long slot from “A” to “B,” Figure 1. The bottom of the slot is worn 
smooth in six places, related to each other as shown in Figure 1. The dis- 
tance from “C” to “A” is one third of the distance from “A” to “B”,; 
in other words, “ C ”—“ A” is equal to two of the six units of “A ”—* B.” 


1 The first and second paragraphs of this article were kindly prepared by Professor Homer A. 
Thompson from the careful notes of the late Arthur W. Parsons, the excavator of the Library. 

2 Hesperia, IV, pp. 327-339, pp. 394, 395; IX, pp. 293-295. 

8 For example, the two following objects, both now (1949) in the temporary museum of the 
Agora; S 1170, a sculptor’s model in poros ; S 1174, a figure of Dionysos in marble. 
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Fig. 1. Doorsill between the Main Portico of the Library of Pantainos and the Southernmost 
Room of the Library 


2) An area at “ D” sunk to the same depth as the slot “ A ”—“ B.” 


3) Between “D” and “ E” the sill is well worn by the feet of people entering 
and leaving the shop; elsewhere the sill is not particularly well finished. The 
chief dressing tool was the point. 

4) A much-used pivot cutting at “C.” A small piece of rusty wrought iron is 
still adhering to the bottom and side of the pivot cutting (cf. detail of the 
pivot cutting in Figure 1). It should be observed that the axis of the pivot 


does not fall on the axis of the long slot (cf. the detail of the pivot cutting 
in Figure 1). 
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Fig. 2. Method of Closing the Door between the Main Portico of the Library of Pantainos and 
the Southernmost Room of the Library: Restoration (the Dotted Portions are Hypothetical) 


5) A sinkage at “ F,” 0.008 m. deep and 0.035 m. wide. 


6) 


7) 


8) 


At “G” and “H,” strips of careful dressing ca. 0.03 m. wide, made with 
the toothed chisel. 

A horizontal weather line on the vertical side of the thicker sill-block,—the 
side toward the portico. It is 0.085 m. below the top of the eill (ateae eae. 
2). There is no corresponding weather line on the thinner sill-block, which 
indicates that the step resting against the thicker sill-block was not carried 
across the vertical face of the thinner sill-block (cf. Fig. 2): that is, people 
entered the shop only over the thicker block,—it was this circulation of people 
which caus the wear from “ D ” to “ E,” Figure 1, noted above. The space 
“BB” where the sill is raised 0.56 m. about the portico, was, without 
doubt, the sculptor’s “‘ show window.” 

The entire order along the street of the Panathenaia was determined by 
Parsons and John Travlos (the architect of the excavations of the American 


School) .* 


4 The order in Figure 2 was drawn from data generously supplied by Mr. Travlos. 
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The cuttings in the sill of the Library of Pantainos are not unique in the ancient 
world. Similar cuttings are to be found in abundance in Italy; for example, at Pom- 
peli,’ and especially at Ostia where shop-sills of over 1.50 m. in length without such 
cuttings are the exception. At Ostia there is at least one case where the lintel as well 
as the sill is preserved—the lintel is a flat arch of brick, with a slot cut into it like the 
slot “A ”—“ B ” of Figure 1; and the lintel has a sunken area like “ D ” of Figure 1.° 
Ostia also has many examples of the locking of shop entrances with horizontal bars. 

Now we are in a position to make a fairly accurate restoration of the way the 
shop was closed (cf. Figure 2). Like the lintel at Ostia, mentioned above, the lintel 
of the Library of Pantainos should have a slot and area corresponding respectively 
to the slot “ A’—“B” and area ““D” of Figure 1. (Also compare footnote 8 for 
almost similar sill and lintel cuttings for windows at Assos, which were closed by 
sliding boards along slots. ) 

To shut the shop: 


1) Six boards, each 0.265 m. wide and 0.025 m. thick, were one after the other 
slipped into the slot from area “D” (cf. Fig. 2). 
2) The shop-keeper went outside the shop, pulling the door to behind him. 


3) He then locked the door in some manner or other. The door itself was evi- 
dently two boards thick immediately above the pivot, for the axis of the pivot 
does not agree with the axis of the slot, as stated above—the door probably 
had a horizontal cleat at the bottom, which was as thick as the board. (Gt. 
the detail given in Figure 1; also Fig. 2.) Door and cleat would then have 
a total thickness of ca. 0.05 m. and would rest directly over the pivot hole— 
a good construction. 


Because “C”—“ A,” Figure 1, is one third of “A ?— B,” two boards, each 
exactly as wide as the boards in the slot, were used for the door ; but we must imagine 
that these two boards were held together with horizontal cleats (cf. Fig. 2). Were 
boards of a stock width of one foot bought from a dealer and then trimmed to a uni- 
form width of 0.265 m.?* 


* Amadeo Maiuri, Visioni Italiche: Pompei, pp. 12, 23 (bottom), 83 (bottom). 

® The lintel is in the courtyard of the House of the Lararium, on the other side of the Decu- 
manus from the Pantheon. It is in the shop immediately across the courtydtd (cf. Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, Vol. 8, pl. 54). For a sill cutting at Ostia consult Guido Calza, Ostia, 
[tinerari dei Musei, etc., figs. 27 and 28. 

"For shop-doors up to 1.50m. in width, two valves were usually employed. But, where the 
openings were wider than 1.50 m., the valves, when open, must have protruded awkwardly into the 
shops. In so far as Italy is concerned, shop openings wider than ca. 1.50 m—that of the Library 
of Pantainos is 2.17 m.—were as a rule closed with a series of boards and a small door. The boards 
could be stacked in a little used part of the shop, while the small door (which occurred on only 
one side of the opening, not on both sides) protruded only slightly into the shop. A two-valve door 
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There are a number of ways in which the shopkeeper might have locked the shop 
door of the Library of Pantainos: 


1) There is space on the outside of the door for a horizontal bar of hard wood. 
Such a bar is set into one jamb, drops into a rabbeted piece of wood or metal 
attached to each board, and falls into a vertical slot in the other jamb where 
it is held by shooting a bolt from the bar into the jamb, the bolt then being 
locked to the bar. 


2) The bar may have been on the inside of the door, but only across the six 
separate boards, to stiffen them (cf. Fig. 2). There are at least four ways 
of locking such a door: 

a) By means of a bolt on the outside of the door, from the door to board 
number 1, Figure 1—a bolt which can be locked. 

b) A padlock on the outside of the door, securing the door to board number 1. 

c) A piece of wood or metal attached to the outside of the door and revolving 
in a plane parallel to the door. The revolving piece was dropped into a 
rabbeted member attached to the board next the door and was then locked. 

d) A lock and key resembling the modern lock and key. The boards of our 
door are too thin for the lock to be set into the thickness of a board. There 
would be greater security if the lock were attached to the inside of the 
door rather than to the outside. Such an arrangement would require a 
key-hole in the wooden door. The key would shoot a bolt into a pocket 
fastened to the inside of the board next the door. 


The shallow cutting at “ F ” and the two carefully dressed surfaces at “ G” and 
“H” (cf. Fig. 1) remain to be explained. There can be little doubt but that the 
cutting at “F” indicates that the door had an outside wooden jamb ca. 0.03 m. in 
thickness: in fact such a jamb is necessary to cover the small open space between the 
door and the wall jamb. Dressings “G” and “H” are also for wooden jambs ca. 
0.03 m. thick-—they formed a vertical slot at “B” into which board number 6 was 
pushed. 

When and where was the method of closing this particular shop first used? 

Parsons established the fact that the Library was built ca. a.p. 100, and destroyed 
in A.D. 267 during the Herulian invasion. At Pompeii the method was in use when 
the city was finally buried in ashes and lava in a.p. 79. At Ostia the method was 
prevalent in the second century after Christ. But how long after a.p. 267 and how 


for a big opening presents certain structural difficulties. The valves are so heavy that in time they 
are bound to sag; and sagging causes the valves to bind against the sill. Also, the weight of a big 
valve causes more of a strain on its jamb than does a small valve; a big valve must be more securely 


anchored into its jamb than a small valve. 
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long before a.p. 79 was the method in use? The question cannot be answered until 
we have more data at our disposal. 

Where was the method used for the first time? This question, too, is hard to 
answer—we need more data. As the method in Greece is rare (the sill of the Library 
of Pantainos is the only example outside of Italy I happen to know of), and as there 
are many examples in Italy, perhaps the method was a Roman invention. But the 
Romans may have borrowed it from some one of the many countries with which 
they had commercial relations.* The method is simple, inexpensive and effective, and 
on that account it would be popular with the shopkeeper of any time in a country 
where wood was available. 

GoRHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS 
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_ &A somewhat similar method for closing a window occurs at Assos, in Asia Minor. It is 
published by Francis H. Bacon (Assos, p. 93, fig. 1, pp. 103 f.). The sill has only a slot, but the 
lintel has cuttings on its under side like those on the sill of the Library of Pantainos, except that 
there is no pivot cutting. If the method of closing a window by slipping boards along a slot was 
in use at Assos, very probably the method was used to close the doors of shops in that same city 
And if in Assos, why not in Asia Minor generally? 
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1. West End of Middle Stoa, from the West. 
B = steps in roadway) 


(A = southwest corner of Stoa foundations, 


2. Foundations of archaic Fountain House, from the East. (The sloping roadway immediately 
beyond the Fountain House has been cleared to its early Roman levels. 
The arrow marks the northwest corner of the Fountain House) 


H. A. Toompson: ExcavATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN Acora: 1948 
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1. Area to the West of the Areopagus, from the Southwest. (Note the diagonal course of the 
Great Drain. The arrow marks the southeast corner of the “‘ Dikasterion’’) 
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2. Cist Grave of two Children (L. H. ID) 


H. A. THompson: ExcavaTIONs IN THE ATHENIAN AGorRA: 1948 
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1. House Foundation of Roman Date on Northeast Slope of Hill of Nymphs, from the Northwest. 
(A = Courtyard, B = Room of the two Marble Busts, C = Kitchen) 


2. Painted House Wall of Roman Period (restored) 


H. A. Toompson: Excavations IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1948 


PLATE 41 


2. Selection of Kitchen Equipment 


H. A. Tuompson: ExcAvATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGoRA: 1948 
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1, Water Channel to North of Pnyx, looking Northwest. (The terracotta channel 
to the left represents a late repair) 


2. Model of the Altar of the Twelve Gods 


H. A. THompson: ExcavaTIons IN THE ATHENIAN Acora: 1948 
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PLATE 44 


1. Marble Figure of Reclining Herakles (S 1318) 
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2. Marble Medallion (S 934) 3. Unfinished Marble 
Statuette of Castor 
CS 1342) 


H. A. Toompson: ExcavaTIons IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1948 
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2. Terracotta Bowl with Portrait 
Emblema (P 19,267) 
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3. Detail of Emblema (P 19,267) 
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5. Fragment of a Krater by the Eucharides 
the Mannerists (P 19,282) Painter (2) CP 19,291) 


4. Fragment of a Krater by one of 


H. A. Tuompson: ExcavATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGorA: 1948 
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3-5. Seal Stones from Ruins of Roman Bath 
(J 111, J 112, J 110) 
(Enlarged 114 times) 


1. Terracotta Lamp with Ransoming of 
Hektor (L 4490) 


6-9. Jewelry from Ruins of Roman 
Bath (J 106, J 107, J 108, J 109) 


2. Bone Discs (BI 602, BI 606) 


H. A. THompson: ExcavaTIons IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1948 
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1. South End of Stoa of Attalos, from the Northwest 
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2. Stoa of Attalos, from the Southeast 


H. A. TuHompson: ExcAavATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGorA: 1948 
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1. Pedimental Torso A 


2. Pedimental Torso A 3. Pedimental Torso B 


H. A. THompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEPHAISTEION 
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1-3. Pedimental Torso B 
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1-3. Pedimental Torso C 
PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEPHAISTEION 
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3. Centaur’s Foot from West Frieze 
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of Hephaisteion 


4. Pedimental Fragment E, from above 5. Pedimental Fragment E, from front 


H. A. THompson: PEDIMENTAL ScULPTURE OF HEPHAISTEION 
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PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEPHAISTEION 


1-2. Akroterion Group F 
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PLATE 54 


1-2. Akroterion Group F 


H. A. Tuompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEPHAISTEION 
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3-4. Head of Lapith from Parthenon Metope South IV 
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2. Floor of West Pediment, Left Wing 
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1. Floor of West Pediment, Right Wing 


PLATE 58 


2. Floor of West Pediment, Fragment E in position 


1. Floor of East Pediment, extreme Left Wing 


H. A. TuHompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEPHAISTEION 
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1. East Facade: eas Marbles imposed on Elevation by Stuart and Revett (Antiquities of Athens, 
vole III, cha tl, pl. 1D) 


3. Cuttings for Tree and Serpent in East Pediment 


i nee tee in Sabouroff Collection 


H. A. Tuompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEpHAISTEION 
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2. Centaur West Frieze 3. Parthenon West Frieze (M 9) 


H. A. THompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEPHAISTEION 
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2. Herakles before Zeus, Amphora from Chiusi 


H. A. Tuompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEpHAISTEION 
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2. Herakles among the Hesperides, Pelike, Metropolitan Museum 
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East Pediment, restored (scale 1:30) 


H. A. Tuompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HeEpHAISTEION 
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2. Hesperides Metope, Hephaisteion East Facade 


H. A. Tuompson: PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURE OF HEpHAISTEION 
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AN EARLY GEOMETRIC GRAVE NEAR THE 
ATHENIAN AGORA 


(PLATES 66-72) 


ACH SEASON of digging in the American excavations at the Agora brings 

to light, as it seems, one or more early burials. The grave cleared during the 

campaign of 1948, an early Geometric cremation burial, is particularly interesting on 

two scores: first, because it sheds some light on the topography of early Athens, and 

secondly, because it can be dated just after the turn from the Protogeometric to the 
Geometric style and helps to illustrate the transition from the one to the other. 

The burial * lay close beside the west branch of the Great Drain, about a hundred 
meters to the southwest of the boundary-stone of the Agora, the horos, set up in late 
archaic times at the point where two streets diverged, both running southward from 
the market-place. The western road followed the bottom of the valley between the 
Areopagus at the east and the Pynx and the Hill of the Nymphs at the west (Fig. 1). 
Its course was, in fact, dictated by the natural conformation of the terrain, since this 
valley offered the sole convenient passage between the northwestern and the south- 
western regions of Athens. We should expect, therefore, that a road or a path passed 
through it from very early times-—as early, indeed, as the need was felt for a way of 
communication between the areas to north and to south of the Areopagus. A long 
stretch of this road has been explored to the south and east of the Tholos, and to the 
east of the Metroon, where potsherds from its filling indicated that it was in use by 
the end of the eighth century or the beginning of the seventh.* Beside it at the west 
was a small enclosed cemetery of late Geometric times, which clearly took its orienta- 
tion from the street. Thus at this point we have evidence, not only that the road itself 
existed in the eighth century, but also that the Athenians were already accustomed to 
bury their dead beside the main thoroughfare, a custom common in later times. 

The course of the road can be traced southwestward from the cemetery almost 
to the edge of the excavated area; from there it may be closely surmised within the 
limits imposed by the valley between the rock outcroppings of Pnyx and Areopagus, 
ever narrowing at the south toward the pass between the two hills. Still farther to 


1 The plan, Fig. 1, is by John Travlos. The section, Fig. 2, was drawn by Mrs. Clayton S. 
Whipple, and the drawings of the various vases are by Mrs. Whipple and Miss Margaret Cornelius 
of the American Embassy. Thanks are due to both of these industrious and talented ladies, as also 
to Mrs. Laird Archer for typing the manuscript. 

2 Hesperia, Supplement II, p. 6 ff. and plan, fig. 1; Supplement IV, p. 106 ff., and plan, pl. I; 
Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 4 f. 


Hesperia, XVIII, 4 
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the south a long stretch of this road was uncovered years ago by Dorpfeld in the upper 
reaches of the valley.” 

In the area of the American excavations the road followed the line of the water- 
course in the bottom of the valley. A thick deposit of sand and gravel left by the water 
produces, wherever it is undisturbed, only Geometric and earlier sherds; in places its 
surface has been packed hard by traffic passing over it. Owing to deep later dis- 
turbances this early water-deposited fill with its road metal can be picked up only at 
intervals, but enough remains to indicate the course of the thoroughfare almost 
throughout the length of the area. 

This evidence is supplemented by the positions of burials made, as was the en- 
closed cemetery, beside the road, either singly or in groups. Three late Geometric 
cist-graves in a group beside the road at the west were found in 1934 and published 
together with the graves of the cemetery; * they lay about thirty-five meters farther 
to the south. Of about the same period is a grave found in 1947, the urn-burial of an 
infant, which lay on the west bank of the watercourse and beside the road that fol- 
lowed its course, another hundred meters or more toward the southwest. These graves, 
together with the cemetery, fairly demonstrate the existence of the road and the use 
of its margins for burials in the eighth century. The grave found in 1948 lay on the 
line of the same road, about two meters to the east of the Great Drain which was 
built in the fourth century to canalize the waters flowing northward from Pnyx and 
Areopagus. Its presence at this point suggests that the road was already in existence 
early in the ninth century when the burial was made; this suggestion is confirmed by 
the position of two early Geometric graves, cremation burials, found by Dorpfeld in 
1895 far to the south near the site of the sanctuary identified as the Amyneion.” On 
the evidence of all these burials made along its line it seems safe to assume that in the 
ninth and eighth centuries this thoroughfare was already an important one. 

The eastern of the two streets leading southward out of the Agora passed (Fig. 
1) under the west end of the Middle Stoa, which encroached over its line in the second 
century B.c., and then beside the fouatain hotise identified as the Enneakrounos. 
Southward from there its course can be followed along the lower western slopes of 
the Areopagus, skirting the outcroppings of the native rock, but keeping well above 
the bottom of the valley and the watercourse that flowed through it. The American 
excavations of 1939 exposed a stretch of this road, together with a small cemetery 
of the sixth century ° that bordered its west side. Among the graves within the ceme- 


* Ath. Mitt., XTX, 1894, pp. 501 ff. and pl. XIV; Antike Denkméaler, II, Taf. 37-38: Judeich 
Tobographie von Athen*, pp. 179 ff. 

* Hesperia, Supplement II, pp. 99 ff. 

° Ath. Mitt., XXI1, 1896, p. 106; Berliner Philologische W ochenschrift, 1898 Jac. 
Gréce, Athénes, Musée National I, p. 3 and pl. I, 1-11; also on Judeich’s plan I. ie "ies 

* Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 302 ff.; X, 1941, p. 1; XVI, 1947, p. 205 and fig. 2. 
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tery enclosure, which was no doubt made to fence off the street, was one urn-burial 
of an infant in a late Geometric pot. This, with a cist-grave of the late seventh cen- 
tury, was the only burial earlier than the sixth century within the enclosure, but its 
presence suggests that burials were already being made at this point beside the road 
in the eighth century. A fair amount of broken Geometric pottery of a sort commonly 
offered in graves was also found scattered among the graves of the sixth century; 
this may have come from eighth-century graves on the spot, which had been destroyed 
to make room for later burials. Farther to the north and near the point where the 
road passes the northwesternmost scarp of the Areopagus, four late Geometric graves 
were found in 1939‘ immediately beside the road to the east. Thus in two separate 
places the existence of this second southward artery is attested by the presence of 
burials made beside it in the eighth century. At the south its continuation is the street 
found by Dorpfeld, already mentioned; no doubt the two southward streets came 
together somewhere under the line of the modern Street of the Apostle Paul, since 
the narrow part of the valley allows room for only one road to pass. 

A little more than a hundred meters to the south of the boundary stone of the 
Agora the two north-south streets were crossed by an east-west thoroughfare of 
almost equal importance. Approximately on the line of the modern Apollodoros 
Street ° scant traces have been found of an ancient road which passed along the now 
sadly quarried northern slopes of the Areopagus. In classical times this doubtless 
was a route leading from the Panathenaic Way at the east, past the southern confines 
of the Agora, and so to the Peiraeic Gate at the west. As with the north-south streets 
its course was to some extent dictated by the conformation of the land: the long incline 
across the northern slope of the Areopagus offered a fairly easy grade by which trafhe 
coming from the west could attain the yoke between Acropolis and Areopagus. Thus 
again we should expect this route to have been in use from early times, and the evi- 
dence of graves indicates that such was the case. Close beside its line near the northern 
foot of the Areopagus Dorpfeld found six early Geometric cremations,’ and his dis- 
covery has been supplemented by the finding of three more by the American excavators 
in the immediate vicinity. Two of these were cremation burials, the third a cist-grave 
containing the skeleton of an adult. Not far away stood an early house, oval in plan, 
attributed to the Geometric period; * under it lay the grave of a small child. Two late 
Protogeometric cremation burials were also found in the same general area.” Farther 


7 Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 271. A fourth grave, rifled, was found in 1947 beside the three there 
described. 

8 Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 99, fig. 2; XVII, 1948, pp. 163, 167; also on Judeich’s plan I. 

9 Ath. Mitt., XXII, 1897, p. 478; C.V.A. Gréce Athénes, Musée National I, p. 3 and plates I, 
12-13 and II, 1-6. 

10 Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 470 and fig. 19; Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 158 ff. and pl. XLI. 

11 Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 542 ff. and 552. 

12 Hesperia, II. 1933, pp. 468 ff. and fig. 18. 
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to the east on the line of the ancient street and higher up the slope of the Areopagus, 
a group of four small rectangular cuttings in the bedrock was found: every indication 
suggested that they were graves which had been robbed, and a plain black-glazed cup 
with one handle found in one of them would date the group of graves early in the 
Geometric period. Still farther to the east on the same line, directly over the dromos 
of the Mycenaean chamber tomb, a group of later Geometric pots was found, remnants, 
apparently, of another plundered grave.’ This series of burials carries us well up the 
slope of the Areopagus on the line of the ancient street, almost to the Panathenaic 
Way, and indicates that the route was already in use early in Geometric times. No 
doubt it curved toward the south somewhere to the east of the Mycenaean tomb and 
so led over the gap between Acropolis and Areopagus to the Acropolis itself and to 
the regions at the south of it. 

Traffic coming from the west and heading not for the Acropolis itself but for the 
area of its lower northern slopes used, in classical and Roman times, another street 
which branched from the first somewhat below the chamber tomb and continued more 
or less straight eastward. The line of this street is indicated by various walls beside it. 
An early Geometric cremation burial found by chance in 1944 “ lay along the line of 
this street, somewhat to the east of any of the graves mentioned above and at a con- 
siderably lower level. Its presence may indicate that this road too was in use in 
Geometric times. 

Very little is known of the Athens of the ninth and eighth centuries ; its remains, 
with the exception of a few wells, the cemetery at the Kerameikos, the oval house, and 
the graves scattered along the north and west slopes of the Areopagus, have all been 
swept away in later building operations. The ban on burials within the city cited in 
the correspondence of Cicero *° can hardly have been in effect as yet; it is now generally 
associated with the purification of Athens after the Cylonian conspiracy.’® Nor is it 
likely that Athens had a circuit of walls around the lower city as early as the ninth 
century; probably the Acropolis was still the place of common refuge in times of 
danger. But even in an unwalled town it is hardly likely that burials were made along 
the streets in areas built up with houses. Our roads, then, must have lain at the 
approaches to the town proper, which probably stood to the west and the southwest 
of the Acropolis. Gradually the town spread northward, until the roads of approach 
became built up and were incorporated as streets within the city.” The course of these 


18 Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 291, fig. 34, and p. 292. 

14 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 196 and pl. XLI. 

15 Cicero, Ad familiares, 1V-XII-3. 

16 As for example by Judeich, Topographic’, p. 63, and especially footnote 6. 

17 Thus, in the Agora proper, the earliest sanctuaries and public buildings—Primitive Bouleu- 
terion, Metroén, Tholos—date only from the sixth century: cf. Hesperia, Supplement IV, pp. 8 ff. 
and 15 ff.—Buildings C, D, and F. The early temple of Apollo Patroos dates only from the mid- 
sixth century: Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 84. The area seems to have been quite outside the town proper 
in the ninth century, and probably in the eighth. 
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streets of ancient Athens had been dictated from very early times by the actual lay 
of the land. It is therefore gratifying, though it should hardly be surprising, to find 
evidence from the positions of graves that these roads were already in use in the ninth 
century.’® On the evidence of the grave discovered in 1948 the road up the bottom of 
the valley must have been in use at the very beginning of that century. 

The burial found in 1948 to the southwest of the Agora was made in a pit cut 
into the bedrock, roughly rectangular in shape, with a maximum north-south length 
of 1.30 m. and a maximum east-west width of 0.65 m. (Pl. 661%). Its depth along 
the east side was about 0.50 m.; along the west side it was somewhat less owing to the 
slope of the bedrock. The ground-level at the time of burial must have lain somewhat 
higher ; a deep disturbance of Byzantine times had gone to bedrock in the area of the 
erave and destroyed all evidence as to the original levels. The corpse had been cre- 
mated on a pyre, probably nearby at the ground-level of the time. There were no 
traces of burning on the bottom or sides of the pit itsel{, which was in any case too 
small to have held the pyre. After cremation the remains of the bones, together with 
the jewellery which had probably served to fasten the clothes, were gathered up and 
placed in an amphora (No. 1 below). A deeper hole at the southwest corner of the 
pit, going to a total depth of 0.80 m., served to hold the amphora containing the ashes, 
which was placed upright in it and packed around with small stones to keep it in place. 
The mouth of the amphora was stopped by a deep pyxis covered with its own lid 
(No. 2 below). Rough walls of dry stone were built up to east and west of the deep 
hole containing the ash-urn; these served to support the ends of a slab of bluish-grey 
limestone placed as a cover to protect the amphora with its ashes (section, Fig. 2). 
After burial the amphora must have been empty save for the charred bones in its 
bottom, and all the space under the cover slab must have been likewise empty. In later 
times a watercourse, perhaps a tributary of the Great Drain, passed over or just to 
the south of the grave, and silt deposited by the water had filled the amphora to within 
twelve centimeters of its mouth, filling as well the pyxis and all the space under the 
cover slab. The flow of the water had displaced the lid of the pyxis, which was found 
below and at one side, and the weight of the silt had caused the rim of the amphora 
to give way. The rim fragments were found in the silt deposit as they had settled 
when they broke off ; the pyxis which had rested on the amphora rim lay deeper in its 
neck and slightly askew. The handle of the pyxis-lid was not found; evidently it had 
been broken off and lost before the pyxis was placed in the grave. 


18 The relation of the dromoi of the Mycenaean chamber tombs on the northern slope of the 
Areopagus to the line of the east-west street suggests actually that the route was already established 
in Mycenaean times. The position of the chamber tomb found in 1947 at the foot of the Hill of the 
Nymphs suggests the same for the north-south street up the bottom of the valley. The plan in 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 154, fig. 2, shows the relation of the roads to the chamber tombs; but on 
it is shown the later westward bend of the road up the bottom of the valley. In early times this 
road continued straight up the valley, passing the eastern end of the dromos of the tomb. 
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Fig. 2. Sections through the Geometric Grave. Above: Section N-S, looking E. 
Below: Section E-W, looking S. 
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After the bones had been gathered into the amphora the remains of the pyre were 
swept into the shallower northern part of the pit. Fragments of more than twenty 
vases were found there, mixed together in no sort of order in a black filling of ashes 
and charcoal. Joining pieces of the same pots came from all parts of the pit, and at 
all levels. When the vases were mended, almost every one, though more or less frag- 
mentary, was found to be made up of burned and unburned pieces, often with direct 
joins between them. This suggests that the pots had been cast whole into the pyre 
and had shattered there, some of the pieces remaining in the fire and others falling 
to one side. The very fragmentary state of some of the pots indicates that by no means 
all the remains of the pyre, containing the fragmentary shattered pottery, were 
gathered into the pit. The vases may have been used at a funeral feast, or for libations 
of wine, milk, or oil, at the pyre, before being thrown into it. No animal bones were 
found to suggest a sacrifice or a feast, but among the charcoal was found a number 
of charred and carbonized figs (Pl. 66 4) which had kept their shape well enough so 
that they were readily identifiable despite their burned state. The figs had been used, 
obviously, at the funeral rites and were thrown into the pyre either as offerings to the 
dead or as remains left over from the banquet or possibly after use for purification. 
The fig was noted in antiquity for its cleansing qualities,” and figs may have been 
used here to remove any possible contamination accruing as a result of contact with 
the dead. 

Among the burned and broken offerings in the shallow part of the grave were 
two pair of miniature terracotta boots (Pls. 67 and 70; fig. 12), made as careful 
copies in clay of real leather boots such as must have been worn at the time (Nos. 
22-23 below). These can have had no other use or function than that of offerings 
to the dead. A similar pair of boots is known from a Geometric grave at Eleusis, 
an inhumation containing the skeleton of a woman.” The theory propounded by 
Poulsen * explains the boots from Eleusis as an offering intended for the use of the 
spirit of the dead on its long journey to the other world, and parallel practices among 
various primitive peoples are cited. Everything was done to speed the departed soul 
on its journey. The theory behind the practice of cremation, according to Poulsen, 
was that it immediately removed the flesh from the bones and so freed the spirit to 
start on its wandering.” The spirit of the departed in our grave was thus exceptionally 
well provided for; the body was burned so that the soul could make an immediate 
start, and two pair of boots were furnished for the trip.“ Cremation was the normal 


19 Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., VI, 2148. Rohde, Psyche, English translation by W. B. Hillis, 
Appendix V, p. 588 ff. 

20°Ed. ’Apx., 1898, Grave a, p. 103-104 and pl. 4, 4. 

1B. Poulsen, Die Dipylongriber und die Dipylonvasen, pp. 30-31. 

a6 Poulsen, Op. Cth, pp. Lit: 

*° The bones have not yet been examined by an expert; nor is it likely that any information 
can be got from them in their fragmentary and burned condition. This leaves us free to suggest 
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practice in Protogeometric times; in fact, no inhumations of the period have been 
found in Attica, excepting of course those of small children. Early in Geometric times 
the practice of inhumation was resumed, and thereafter cremation and inhumation 
were both used together. Very early in the Geometric period, however, we should 
expect cremation to be the more common method of disposing of the dead, and such 
seems to be the case. Our grave is of the type normal at this period; a number of 
similar burials may be cited at the Kerameikos and elsewhere “ in which the bones 
after cremation were buried in an ash-urn, and part of the remains of the pyre, con- 
taining pottery used and broken at the funeral, was thrown into the pit beside the 
burial-urn. 

The twenty-one vases from the grave ** include one amphora, three pyxides, three 
tall and six squat oinochoes, two skyphoi of Protogeometric shape, a stemmed cup, 
four deep two-handled cups, and a jug of coarse ware (Pl. 67). Some of these vases 
are Geometric; others find their closest parallels among the latest vases of the Proto- 
geometric style; still others are of Protogeometric shape covered with Geometric 
decoration. The grave stands, then, just after the turn from the Protogeometric to 
the Geometric style, and the absolute date suggested for it is about 900 before Christ. 
This is based on a compromise between the date suggested by Kraiker * for the latest 
Protogeometric—in the decades after the middle of the tenth century—and that sug- 
«ested by Kahane ™ for the earliest phase of the Geometric style, 900 to 850 B.c. Our 
grave is certainly Geometric, and it is also certainly earlier than any of the graves 
cited by Kahane as representative of the first phase of the Geometric style. The 
absolute date suggested must, of course, be tentative until such time as good outside 


that the amphora may have contained the bones of two persons, a man, perhaps, and a woman— 
hence two pair of boots, one somewhat larger for the man, the other, smaller, for the woman. Also, 
of the metal objects, the spirals of gold wire would conventionally be assigned to a woman, the iron 
knife toa man. This is pure hypothesis and put forth as such. 

24 At the Kerameikos, the Warrior Grave, cf. Arch. Anz., 1934, p. 240; at the Agora the grave 
published Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 196 and pl. XLI appears to have been of the same type; in 
Eleusis, "Ed. ’Apx., 1898, p. 112-114. 

25 In addition to the vases published pieces of three more were found, so fragmentary that their 
illustration and description did not seem worth while, especially as they were of pots exactly similar 
to ones listed and illustrated below. These were: part of a large oinochoe glazed black and decorated 
with a zigzag in a reserved band, like No. 5; part of the ring foot and lower body of a closed pot, 
almost certainly a squat oinochoe like Nos. 8-13; and part of the high flaring foot of an open pot 
glazed inside, with a reserved dot at the center of the floor, no doubt like the two-handled cups 
Nos. 17-20. 

26 Kerameikos, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, I, p. 164. According to this chronology the 
“ tibergang ” from Late Protogeometric to early Geometric took place in the two decades after 950, 
and consequently our grave should be slightly earlier than the date I have suggested. 

27 4. J.A., XLIV, 1940, p. 481. Note that both Kraiker and Kahane make their reckonings on 
the basis of Thessalian Protogeometric pottery found at Tell Abu Hawam: Q.D.A.P., IV, 1935, 


p. 23 and nos. 95-96 (the reference is wrong in Kraiker). 
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evidence may be found to fix the chronology of the early phases of the Geometric 
style. The relative position of the group in the development from the Late Proto- 
geometric to the Geometric may, however, be fixed by brief analysis of shapes and 
decoration. 

The amphora No. 1 (Pls. 67 and 68) is of the shoulder-handled variety common 
in early Geometric times, but with Protogeometric predecessors. In shape it resembles 
more closely Late Protogeometric amphoras from the Kerameikos * than it does early 
Geometric amphoras of the same type.** The body is very wide and rounded in the 
earlier manner; but the decoration on the neck—a zone filled by a quadruple line of 
key-pattern—is a characteristic early Geometric ornament not found on Protogeo- 
metric vases. The zone of tooth-pattern around the middle of the body is likewise a 
favorite early Geometric ornament, although the motive is also used in Late Proto- 
geometric. The general scheme of decoration on this, as on almost all the vases of 
the group, is characteristic of the heritage passed from the Late Protogeometric to 
the early Geometric style—all-over black glaze lightened by limited reserved and 
decorated areas at specific points on the vase such as neck, shoulder, or level of greatest 
aiameter. This decorative scheme is characteristic of the latest Protogeometric vases, 
and it is so characteristic of the early Geometric vases that because of it they have 
long since been known as “ Black Dipylon.’’ Our amphora is characteristic, and is 
interesting as an example of an early shape resembling Protogeometric rather than 
Geometric, covered with Geometric decoration within a decorative scheme laid down 
at the end of the preceding period. 

Of the three pyxides the first, No. 2 (Pls. 67 and 68), is Geometric both in shape 
and in decoration. The deep rounded bowl with flanged rim is a common enough shape 
early in the Geometric period; I am aware of no Protogeometric examples. The 
decoration, a zone filled with latticed key-pattern, is also Geometric rather than 
Protogeometric. With the second pyxis, No. 3 (Pl. 67 and Fig. 3), however, we 
find a characteristic Protogeometric shape with short neck and projecting rim, flat 
on top to receive the lid. A number of pyxides of this shape, usually wholly glazed 
save for a zone decorated with sets of opposed diagonals around the middle, has 
been found in Late Protogeometric graves at the Kerameikos *° and the Agora; the 
shape does not seem to have lived on very long into Geometric times. A glance at 
the drawing in Fig. 3, however, will show that this pyxis of Protogeometric shape 


°° Kerameikos, I, no. 595, pl. 45, and pp. 121 ff.; also Kerameikos, IV, no. 2131 from Grave 39: 
pp. 23 and 40, and pl. 12. 

*® Kerameikos, I, early Geometric Grave A, No. 234, Pl. 35 (also Arch. Anz., 1934, Daseoo, 
fig. 25) ; compare also the early Geometric shoulder-handled amphoras illustrated by Kahane, A.J.A., 
XLIV, 1940, pl. XX. The early Geometric amphora closest to ours in shape is Kerameikos no, 610, 
from Geometric Grave a: Kerameikos, I, pl. 73. 

°° Kerameikos, I, from Grave 7, no. 575, pl. 73; Kerameikos, IV, from Graves 28, 35, 45, and 
48, nos. 912-913, 1105, 2066, and 2151: pl. 20. 
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is decorated in Geometric style with a wide zone of key-pattern. The lid, moreover, 
had as its handle an animal, surely a horse; the animal is missing, but three of his 
footprints remain, as well as the place at the back where his tail was attached to the lid.** 
The third pyxis, No. 4 (Pls. 67 and 68; Fig. 4), is of the pointed variety common 
in early Geometric times, unknown in Protogeometric. The shape was made perhaps 
in imitation of the egg, and it must have had some special use. As a container it could 
not have been made to stand up, and consequently must have been hung always by 
strings passed through the holes bored through the lid and rim flange. The decora- 
tion of pyxides of this shape is usually over-all, consisting of wide and narrow bands 
irom top to bottom; the early tendency to black glaze with very limited decoration at 
certain crucial places is disregarded. A pyxis of this type was found by Dorpfeld in 
one of the early graves to the west of the Areopagus,” and numerous other examples 
are known. Among the motives used to decorate two of the many zones of our No. 4 
are two bands of key-pattern: the one a simple linear key-pattern, the other key-pattern 
filled with zigzags and hatching. 

The largest of the three tall oinochoes, No. 5 (Pls. 67 and 68), is of a type very 
common at the transition from Protogeometric to Geometric; covered entirely with 
black glaze, save for a reserved zone at the level of greatest diameter, decorated with 
a zigzag. Grave 7 at the Kerameikos, which contained a pyxis of the shape of our 
No. 3, contained also an oinochoe of this type, and numerous other examples may be 
cited from the Kerameikos.** Almost every well or grave group of Late Protogeo- 
metric or early Geometric times at the Agora includes one or more oinochoes of this 
sort; it is the commonest type of the transition, and sometimes one has difficulty in 
deciding whether to call it Geometric or Protogeometric. On our No. 5 the supple- 
mentary band of decoration on the neck, merely repeating that around the body, is 
perhaps indicative of the opening-up characteristic of the early Geometric phase; 
it may be that our pot should be called Geometric rather than Protogeometric because 
of this second decorative band. The two smaller oinochoes, Nos. 6 and 7 (Pls. 67 and 
68; Fig. 5), are essentially of the same type; the zone around the body is decorated 
in the. manner of, for example, Kerameikos 2009, a Protogeometric pot,’ with sets 
of opposed diagonals. But on our vases the decorated zone at the neck has widened 
and is filled with a Geometric motive, hatched meander, and the two oinochoes may 
well be called Geometric rather than Protogeometric. 

The six squat oinochoes, Nos. 8-13 (Pls. 67 and 69; Figs. 6 and 7) are Proto- 
geometric in type, although no oinochoe of this shape is published from the Proto- 
geometric graves of the Kerameikos. In shape (rounded body with narrow neck) 


81 The right front “ footprint,” broken away on the lid, has been restored in the drawing, Fig. 3. 


82 C.V.A., Gréce, Athénes, Musée National I, pl. I, no. 8. 
88 Grave 7, Kerametkos, I, pl. 73, no. 574: other examples, from Graves 28, 45, 48, and 35, 


Kerameikos, IV, pl. 14, no. 2150, and pl. 15, no. 914, 1099, 2068, 2070. 
34 Kerameikos, IV, pl. 14. 
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and placing of decoration (confined to the shoulder only), our pieces are reminiscent 
of the common Protogeometric lekythoi.** There is considerable variation of shape, 
trom the tall almost biconical profile of No. 11 to the very squat low form of No. 12, 
but in no case do we have the high flaring ring foot characteristic of the Protogeo- 
metric lekythoi. The shoulder decoration of our oinochoes is much like the con- 
ventional decoration of the lekythoi, consisting in every case of latticed triangles, 
sometimes outlined by dots, or separated by rows of dots, but in only two cases, Nos. 
10 and 13, is the decoration limited to that. On Nos. 11 and 12 the shoulder decoration 
is supplemented below by a zone filled with tooth-pattern; on one, No. 9, there is a 
zone filled with zigzags, the triangles above and below dotted; and on one, No. 8, the 
zone below is filled with a hatched meander. On ali our oinochoe, except Nos. 9 and 
10 of which the necks are banded in the conventional manner of the Protogeometric 
lekythoi, the necks are decorated with a multiple key-pattern (the neck of No. 13 is 
missing). Our oinochoes, then, are Geometric rather than Protogeometric, and they 
stand at the head of a long series of squat oinochoes, often decorated only with latticed 
triangles at the shoulder, which extends down through the Geometric period.” 

The two skyphoi Nos. 14-15 (Pl. 67; Figs. 8 and 9) are of a characteristic 
Protogeometric shape which does not appear to have lived on into Geometric times. 
No. 15, a fragment only, shows decoration typical of the Protogeometric skyphoi of 
this class: a latticed panel at the center, flanked on each side by concentric circles; 
it is Protogeometric.** The skyphos No. 14, essentially of the same shape, varies in 
two particulars from the conventional Protogeometric skyphoi. The foot is restored, 
but its upper edge is preserved sufficiently well to show that the vase stood on a ring 
foot and not on the conical base characteristic of Protogeometric skyphoi of this type. 
The over-all decoration of the handle-zone can be matched on Protogeometric sky- 
phoi,** but the division into many narrow columns of ornament is in contrast to the 
usual Protogeometric three-panel system, and the use of meander to decorate some 
of the vertical columns places No. 14 in the category of Geometric, rather than Proto- 
geometric, vases. Actually it represents a sort of a dead-end, for here we have Geo- 
metric decoration applied to a Protogeometric shape which passed out of fashion and 
was no longer made in Geometric times. 

The four two-handled cups Nos. 17-20 (Pls. 67 and 69, Fig. 11) find parallels 
in two late Protogeometric graves at the Kerameikos, Graves 20 and 48.*° In shape 
our cups may be classed as somewhat later because the high flaring ring foot of the 
Kerameikos cups (vestigial conical base?) has become much lower and wider. No. 17, 


*° E. g., Kerameikos, IV, pl. 18-19, and especially no. 2086. 

°° Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 553, fig. 11, no. 4; Hesperia, Supplement II, p. 38, fig. 24, no. 13. 
7 EK. g., Kerameikos, IV, pl. 22, no. 1091; pl. 23, no. 2103. The type is common. 

*8 As Kerametkos, I, pl. 34, no. 567. 

°° Kerameikos, I, pl. 70, no. 730 and Kerameikos, IV, Dle2l sno 2031, 
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entirely glazed save for reserved bands on the rim, is close to Kerameikos 730; the 
other three cups, decorated with reserved panels at the front and back of the handle- 
zone, show the tendency characteristic of the early Geometric phase to open up “ win- 
dows ” in the solidly glazed surface. The ornament used to fill these ‘‘ windows ”’ is 
again typical of the transition: multiple key-pattern. 

From the analysis of the pottery it appears that some of the vases might be called 
Geometric, chiefly because their shapes (e. g., round and pointed pyxis) and some of 
the motives of their decoration (e.g., meander and key-pattern) are innovations 
foreign to Protogeometric. Others might be called Protogeometric, as conforming 
to the types of shape and decoration characteristic of the older style. Still others are 
essentially Protogeometric in shape, but decorated with motives which are ordinarily 
called Geometric. Perhaps it would be best not to attempt to make these distinctions 
and simply to call the group “ transitional ”’; its importance surely lies in the fact that 
it is one of the very few groups found up to the present which helps to illustrate the 
transition from the one style to the other and to bridge the seeming gap between them. 

The terracotta boots (Pls. 67 and 70) find a parallel, as noted above, in a pair 
from a Geometric grave (somewhat later, indeed), at Eleusis (Pl. 71).*° They can 
add little to our knowledge of the stylistic development of the pottery, or to our 
estimate of the date of the grave. Together with the boots from the Eleusis grave, 
which furnish some details lacking in ours, they give us what is perhaps better—an 
unexpected and welcome glimpse of the daily life of the time; for there can be no doubt 
that they are faithful copies of real boots of leather such as were worn at the begin- 
ning of the Geometric period in Athens. This was immediately remarked by our 
pot-mender, himself a shoemaker by trade. The sketch, Fig. 12, shows how the uppers 
were cut from one piece of leather which had to be eked out by the addition of another 
small scrap. They were sewn vertically by a seam down the inner side, as indicated 
by the groove on the smaller pair of terracotta models (Pls. 67 and 701). The addi- 
tional seam where the second piece of leather was sewn on is not indicated on the 
terracotta boots. The boots from Eleusis (Pl. 71) are very similar to ours in all ways, 
though the seam is somewhat differently placed; but on them the actual stitching is 
indicated by glaze lines in imitation of sewing, and on the basis of this representation 
of the seam we can be certain that the groove line on our boots is a somewhat simpler 
way of indicating the same thing. Our shoemaker-mender, Tassos Pantasopoulos, 
made two pair of leather boots (Pl. 703) modelled on the terracotta ones, one minia- 
ture and the other life-size. With the latter it was found to be impossible to insert 
the foot because the opening was not wide enough to allow the heel to pass down; this 
was remedied by cutting the vertical edges of the area over the instep and backing 
the cuts with elastic. This experiment gave the key for the explanation of the reserved 


40 Rd. *Apy., 1898, pl. 4, 4, and "Bd. *Apy., 1912, p. 36, fig. 16. I am indebted to Mr. John Travlos 
for the photographs used in PI. 71. 
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and incised areas over the instep: the originals from which our terracotta boots are 
imitated were given the needed elasticity at this point by slitting the leather over the 
instep into long thin strips. The upper ends of these strips were probably turned back 
and sewn, leaving loops at the top through which could be strung a cord or the shoe- 
lace, which in turn could be loosened or tightened at need for putting on the boots. 
The potter who made the terracotta boots has imitated the slits between the thin strips 
of leather by incision, and the double roll at the lower edge of the opening perhaps 
represents the loops at the upper ends of the strips through which was passed the 
draw-string. On the boots from Eleusis the incisions over the instep are carried over 
the roll above to indicate the loops through which the draw-string passed (Pl. 71). 
The same divisions between the loops are indicated on the smaller of our pairs of 
boots by fine incisions, barely visible, on the roll below the opening. Our boots are 
made open at the top; the ones from Eleusis are represented as closed, the edges 
meeting at the front and the eyes for the laces passing through a double thickness of 
clay. There remains an open hole below; the drawstring, while it could be loosened 
at will, could be drawn no tighter than the length of space occupied by the combined 
widths of the loops strung on it, and it was thus impossible ever to close entirely the 
opening at the front between the instep and the cuff covering the lower part of the leg. 

Most of the other objects (Pl. 72) from the grave have parallels among the finds 
from the Protogeometric graves at the Kerameikos, but they are not sufficiently 
distinctive, or well enough preserved, to add much to our information. The clay whorl 
No. 24 is like similar whorls from the Kerameikos.** The pair of spirals, No. 25, 
whether rings, earrings, or ornaments used to confine the hair, are like other spirals 
found in graves dating from Submycenaean to early Geometric times.** Our spirals 
are made of a very heavy white metal, probably electrum. It would be interesting to 
know the source from which the Athenians obtained the material at this time. 

The bronze pins Nos. 26-27 and fibulae Nos. 28-29 are in hopelessly corroded 
condition, having suffered from the rigors of the funeral pyre as well as exposure 
to the damp of many centuries. The pins are recognizable in type, and parallels 
may be pointed out from Protogeometric graves at the Kerameikos.** The fibulae 
are in worse condition, and any assignment to a type must be almost pure guess- 
work. It is not impossible that they were like a fibula from the late Protogeometric 
Grave 48 at the Kerameikos. The little cylinder of bone decorated with pairs 
of grooves, No. 30, must have been strung on something which has entirely dis- 
appeared, either on the clothes or on a necklace in the manner of a bead. No beads 
were found; but it is not impossible that there was a necklace made up of beads of 


41 Kerametkos, IV, pl. 32, no. 2090, 

*° Kerameikos, I, pl. 76, from Grave 5; Kerameikos, IV, pl. 39, Graves 22 and 25. 

** Kerameikos, I, pl. 76, from Garve 15; Kerameikos, IV, pl. 39, from Graves 38, 39, and 26. 
** Kerameikos, IV, pl. 39, no. M 2. 
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some perishable material, of which only the bone cylinder, perhaps the clasp through 
which the ends of the string were passed, has survived. The iron knife, No. 31, is of 
interest because its presence in the grave would ordinarily suggest that the deceased 
was a man, while the jewellery is suggestive of a woman. The little knife, small and 
delicate, may as well have been a household utensil as a weapon, and it would be 
dangerous to attempt to draw any conclusions from its inclusion among the objects 
in the grave. 


CATALOGUE * 


It has already been observed that all the vases except Nos. 1 and 2, the container 
of the ashes and its cover, were burned and fragmentary. In order to avoid repetition 
it is noted here that every pot is made up of burned and unburned fragments, often 
with direct joins between. The fabric of all the pots (except No. 21) is the same: 
fine buff clay, very well cleaned though containing an occasional grit of white matter 
and slightly micaceous. The fabric has changed color in accordance with the degree 
of burning, varying from slightly discolored buff to dark grey. The glaze is thick 
and rather dull, occasionally shading to reddish brown and red, and in a few places 
slightly silvery and metallic. The effect of the burning on the glaze has been to turn 
it gray and usually to make it peel away, leaving the surface of the clay slightly 
discolored where it had been. 


1. Amphora. Pls. 67 and 68. P 19228. H.0.40 
m. Max. Diam. 0.30 m. Neck and rim broken 
and mended; small chips missing. Shoulder- 
handled amphora with low flaring ring foot; 
the neck, slightly concave, flares out to a plain 
rim. Vertical band handles set on the shoulder. 
Thick solid black glaze, rather dull but in places 
slightly metallic, over all outside. A reserved 
zone at the level of greatest diameter, decorated 
with a band of tooth-pattern between triple 
horizontal lines. Another reserved band just 
above the middle of the neck, filled by a quad- 
ruple line of key-pattern. The outer faces of 
the handles banded. The inside of the rim 
glazed to a short distance below the lip. 


2. Pyxis and Lid. Pls. 67 and 68. P 19229. 
H. with lid 0.129m. H. pyxis alone 0.105 m. 
Max. Diam. 0.136m. Deep rounded pyxis on 


slightly flaring ring foot; the rim flanged inside 
to receive the lid, and the flange pierced by two 
pair of tie-holes. The foot and lower body 
glazed, also the flange and a zone below the 
rim. A wide reserved zone at the shoulder and 
below, divided by triple horizontal lines (double 
at the top) into a wide zone between two nar- 
row ones. In the wide central zone a band of 
hatched key-pattern, with vertical rows of dots 
in the bays between the keys. The key-pattern 
was drawn with a beginning and an end, not 
continuous all the way around: at one point the 
upper horizontal link has been omitted, and the 
vertical ends of the key-pattern were carried 
up to the top of the zone. A zigzag in the 
narrow zone above, a row of short parallel 
verticals in the one below. The knob handle of 
the conical lid is missing; it was apparently 


45 The following abbreviations are used: the number preceded by P is the Agora inventory 
number; Diam. = Diameter ; Max. Diam. = Maximum Diameter; H. = Height; P. H. = Preserved 


Height; L. = Length; P. L. = Preserved Length. 
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broken off before the vase was placed in the 
grave. Two pair of tie-holes near the edge 
correspond to those in the flange of the PYXIS}; 
there are no marks to indicate the correspond- 
ing holes on lid and rim. The lid is glazed 
outside, except for a zone below the handle 
decorated with tooth-pattern; a single line 
below and a triple line above. Solid, rather 
dull glaze, black to reddish brown; the reddish 
brown mottling, continuous between pyxis and 
lid, suggests that the two were painted (or 
fired) with the lid in position on the pyxis. 


and below, and a wider zone in the middle 
decorated with a band of key-pattern filled 
sometimes with vertical, sometimes with hori- 
zontal chevrons, and sometimes with double 
horizontal zigzags. The upper face of the rim 
unglazed. Low conical lid to fit, more than half 
missing. Plain edge; two pair of tie-holes re- 
stored to correspond to those of the pyxis. The 
handle was a plastic animal (horse), now 
broken off: the attachments are preserved for 
the tail, both hind feet, and the left front foot. 
The outside of the lid glazed, with a reserved 


V 
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Fig. 3. Pyxis and Lid, No. 3: Restored Drawing 


3. Pyxis and. Lid. Pl..67;) Fig. 3. P.19240. 
H. pyxis and lid 0.145 m. H. pyxis as restored 
0.126m. Max. Diam. as restored 0.143 m. 
Most of the body, and all of the bottom, miss- 
ing and restored. Deep rounded body with 
short neck and flat-topped rim, slightly project- 
ing. Two pair of tie-holes through the rim, of 
which one is preserved. The outside glazed, 
save for a wide reserved zone at the level of 
greatest diameter. The zone bordered above 
and below by triple lines, and divided by triple 
lines into narrow bands filled by zigzag above 


zone half-way to the handle, decorated with a 
lozenge chain (interlacing zigzags) between 
triple bands to each side. Thick solid black 
glaze, rather shiny, and much peeled where 
burned. 


4, Pointed Pyxis and Lid. Pls. 67 and 68; 
Fig. 4. P 19239. H. as ‘restored 0.144 m. 
Max. Diam. 0.12 m. Many pieces of the body, 
shoulder, and rim, and all of the pointed bot- 
tom, missing. Egg-shaped body with plain rim 
flanged inside to receive the lid; the flange 
pierced by two pair of tie-holes, of which one 
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is preserved. The bottom, and a zone below 
the rim, glazed; over the intervening space, 
decoration in zones separated by triple hori- 
zontal lines (only two at the top). The zones, 
counting from the bottom up, are decorated 
with: (1) a narrow zone, zigzag; (2) a narrow 
zone, parallel verticals; (3) a slightly wider 


zone bordered by double lines and decorated 
with tooth-pattern half way between rim and 
handle. 


». Oinochoe, Pl. 6/7 and 68. P 19230. H. 
6.247 m. Max. Diam. 0.162m. Most of the 
body and about half the neck missing; profile 
complete. Low ring foot, slightly flaring ; Plump 
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Fig. 4. Pyxis and Lid, No. 4: Restored Drawing 


zone, checkerboard (two lines); (4) a wider 
zone, triple line of key-pattern; (5) a slightly 
narrower zone, zigzag, the triangles above and 
below dotted; (6) a slightly narrower zone, 
zigzag; (7) a wide zone, key-pattern, filled 
with zigzag, sometimes horizontal, sometimes 
vertical; (8) a narrow zone below the shoulder, 
tooth-pattern. The knob handle of the low 
conical lid restored; part of each pair of tie- 
holes beside the edge preserved. A reserved 


ovoid body and slightly concave neck, trefoil 
mouth. Covered over all with solid, rather dull 
black glaze, shading in one place to reddish 
brown. A reserved zone at the level of greatest 
diameter, filled with a zigzag between double 
horizontal lines. A long narrow panel reserved 
at the front and sides of the neck, and deco- 
rated with a zigzag between single horizontal 
lines. Ladder-pattern on the outer face of the 
band handle. 
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6. Oinochoe. Pl. 67; Fig. 5. P19231. H. 
0.169m. Max. Diam. as restored 0.108 m. 
Much of body and shoulder, and most of 
handle, missing and restored; profile complete. 
Low, slightly flaring ring foot and plump ovoid 
body; slightly concave neck and trefoil mouth. 
Solid, rather dull glaze over all, black shading 
to reddish brown, and somewhat peeled, es- 


I 
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Fig. 5. Oinochoe, No. 6: 
Restored Drawing 


pecially where burned. At the level of greatest 
diameter a reserved zone, bordered above and 
below by triple lines, and decorated with sets 
of opposed diagonals, the triangles between sets 
filled in with glaze. A reserved zone around 
the neck, except under the handle, decorated 
with hatched meander running left between 
triple horizontal lines above and below. Ladder 
pattern on outer face of band handle. 


7. Oinochoe. Pl. 67 and 68. P 19232. H. as 
restored 0.134m. Max. Diam. 0.078 m. Small 
fragments of the body missing, and all of the 
lower part of the flaring ring foot, of which 
part of the upper edge is preserved. Tall body, 


YOUNG 


short neck, slightly concave, and trefoil mouth. 
Covered over all with thick, slightly shiny 
glaze, black to reddish brown. A reserved zone 
at the level of greatest diameter, bordered above 
and below by triple horizontal lines, and deco- 
rated with sets of opposed diagonals, the tri- 
angles between sets filled in with glaze. A long 
reserved panel at front and sides of the neck 
decorated with hatched meander running left 
between pairs of horizontal lines above and 
below. Ladder pattern on outer face of band 
handle. 


Fig. 6. Oinochoe, No. 8: 


Restored Drawing 


8. Oinochoe. Pl. 67; Fig. 6. P 19234. H. 
0.126m. Max. Diam. 0.108 m. Large parts of 
the body, and all of the handle, missing. Low, 
slightly flaring ring foot and rounded body 
nearly biconical in profile; narrow neck and 
shallow trefoil mouth. Glazed to the level of 
greatest diameter with a narrow reserved line 
around the lower body above the foot. Below 
the shoulder a hatched meander running left 
between triple horizontal lines above and below. 
Four latticed triangles on the shoulder; beside 
the reserved panel under the handle a double 
row of dots. The neck reserved and bordered 
above and below by double lines; between them 
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a triple band of key-pattern. The mouth and 
the neck under the handle glazed. Thick black 
glaze, badly peeled. 


Or inechoes 9/1067 se Bie, 7. P.19235. H. 
0.123m. Max. Diam. 0.109m. Many frag- 
ments of the body, shoulder, and foot missing, 
and all of the handle except its lower stump. 
Low ring foot and squat body with level of 
greatest diameter low and long sloping shoulder, 


Fig. 7. Oinochoe, No. 9: 
Restored Drawing 


barely convex. Long narrow neck and shallow 
trefoil mouth. Glazed, with a reserved line 
above the foot, to just above the level of great- 
est diameter. Below the shoulder a zone bor- 
dered above and below by triple lines, and 
decorated with a zigzag, the triangles above and 
below dotted. Five latticed triangles on the 
shoulder. The neck reserved, except under the 
handle, and decorated with a band of tooth- 
pattern between double lines above and below. 
The mouth glazed; ladder pattern on outer face 
of handle. Thick black glaze, almost entirely 
peeled off. 


10. Oinochoe. Pls. 67 and 69. P 19237. H. 
0.107 m. Max. Diam. as restored 0.094 m. 


Most of the body missing, but the profile com- 
plete. Low ring foot and squat rounded body ; 
narrow neck, shallow trefoil mouth, band han- 
dle. Glazed to the shoulder, with a reserved 
line above the foot. Two glaze lines below the 
shoulder; latticed triangles on the shoulder. 
The lower part of the neck reserved and deco- 
rated with two horizontal bands; the upper 
part, and the back under the handle, glazed, as 
also the mouth. Ladder pattern on the outer 
face of the handle. Thick black glaze, almost 
all peeled away. 


11. Oinochoe. Pls. 67 and 69. P 19223. P.H. 
0.113 m. Max. Diam. 0.117 m. The body pre- 
served, with gaps, to the base of the neck; neck, 
mouth, and handle missing. Low base, slightly 
concave underneath, and flaring at the edge; 
plump body, almost biconical, the shoulder very 
slightly convex. The edge of the base and the 
lower body to just below the level of greatest 
diameter, glazed. Below the shoulder a zone 
of tooth-pattern, with pairs of horizontal lines 
above and below. On the shoulder, three large 
latticed triangles, truncated at the tops and out- 
lined at the sides by single diagonal lines; a 
vertical row of dots between each pair of tri- 
angles. A double line around the base of the 
neck; above, multiple key-pattern with dot 
rows in the bays between keys. Thick glaze, 
slightly shiny, black to reddish brown and red. 


12. Oinochoe. Pls. 67 and 69. P 19236. P. H. 
0.108 m. Max. Diam. as restored 0.121 m. 
Mouth, handle, and most of the body missing; 
profile complete to near top of neck. Low ring 
foot and squat body with level of greatest 
diameter low, and long sloping shoulder, barely 
convex. The lower body to just below the level 
of greatest diameter glazed, with a reserved 
line above the foot. Below the shoulder a zone 
decorated with tooth pattern, double lines above 
and below. Five latticed triangles on the 
shoulder. The neck reserved, except under the 
handle; bordered below (and probably above) 
by double lines, with a double line of key- 
pattern between them. Thick, rather dull black 
glaze, almost entirely peeled away. 
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13. Oinochoe. Pls. 67 and 69. P 19238. P. Pe 
0.076 m. Max. Diam. as restored 0.094 m. 
Neck, mouth, and handle missing; profile com- 
plete to near top of shoulder, though much of 
the body missing. Low ring foot and rounded 
body. Glazed to the shoulder, with a reserved 
band above the foot. Two glaze lines below the 
shoulder, and a series of latticed triangles on 
it. Thick rather dull black glaze, almost en- 
tirely peeled off. 
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Fig. 8. Skyphos, No. 14: 
Restored Drawing 


14. Skyphos. Pl. 67; Fig. 8. P 19242. H. as 
restored 0.086 m. Diam. at rim 0.111 m. Much 
of the body, all the lower part of the foot, and 
one handle missing. Enough remains of the 
upper edge of the foot to indicate a flaring ring 
foot and not a conical base. Deep body, slightly 
flared at the rim, rolled horizontal handles. 
Lower body glazed to below the handle zone, 
which is bordered below by three bands. Handle 
zone divided (apparently nearly identical deco- 
ration front and back) by sets of triple vertical 
lines into narrow columns and panels, filled 
with (left to right): (1) narrow column with 
zigzag ; (2) slightly wider column with lozenges 
tangent at their points; (3) narrow column 
with zigzag; (4) narrow panel with parallel 
horizontal zigzags; (5) narrow column with 
zigzag; (6) slightly wider column with tri- 
angles, their bases resting on the apices of the 
ones below; (7) narrow column with zigzag ; 


(8) narrow panel with hatched meander, verti- 
cal, running left; (9) narrow column with zig- 
zag; (10) slightly wider column with large 
vertical zigzag, the points of the triangles to 
each side filled in with glaze, the bases dotted. 
Two lines below the lip. Handle panel reserved ; 
outer face of handle decorated with a glaze line 
with hanging tail at each end. Another glaze 
line with hanging tail over each handle attach- 
ment. The inside glazed, with a reserved line 
at the lip. Thick solid black glaze, slightly 
shiny. 


15. Protogeometric Skyphos Fragment. PI. 
67; Fig.9. P 19243508; H. 0.044m. Diam. 


Fig. 9. Skyphos, No. 15: Decoration of 
Handle-zone, Restored 


rim, as restored, 0.114m. Four fragments of 
the rim, with one handle, preserved of a sky- 
phos of shape similar to No. 14. The handle 
zone reserved and decorated front and back 
with a latticed panel bordered to each side by 
triple verticals at the center and a set of seven 
compass-drawn concentric circles, the centers 
dotted, to either side. A horizontal band below 
the glazed lip; a glaze stripe with hanging tail 
ends on the outer face of the handle, and hang- 
ing tails from its attachments. The inside 
glazed, with a reserved line at the lip. Thick 
solid dullish black glaze, in places slightly 
metallic. 


16. Stemmed Cup. Pl. 67; Fig. 10. P 19241. 
H. 0.086 m. Diam. rim as restored, 0.075 m. 
Most of the body and both handles restored; 
profile complete. Flaring conical base and 
ribbed stem (three ribs); wide somewhat 
pointed body and short rim, slightly flared. 
Enough of the body is preserved, without any 
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trace of handle-attachments, to show that the 
handles cannot have been horizontal. Com- 
pletely glazed except for the rim and the edge 
of the base, which is banded with three lines. 
A square panel reserved at the centre, front 


Fig. 10. Stemmed Cup, No. 16: 
Restored Drawing 


and back, below the rim; the panels divided 
into nine squares, of which the central and 
corner ones are decorated with checkerboard 
or zigzag, the other four are reserved and 
dotted. The inside glazed, with a reserved line 
at the rim and dot at the center of the floor. 
Thick solid black glaze, rather dull. 


17. Two Handled Cup. Pls. 67 and 69. P19244. 
H. 0.110 m. Diam. rim 0.134m. Large parts 
of the body, rim and foot missing; also both 
handles, except for stumps. High flaring ring 
foot and deep rather pointed body with short 
rim, nearly straight, and vertical band handles. 
Thick, rather dull glaze over all, black to red- 
dish brown; two reserved lines outside, and 
one inside the rim. The outline at the rim is 
oval, with diameter from front to back slightly 
greater than from handle to handle. The inside 
glazed, with reserved dot at center of floor. 
Ladder pattern on outer faces of handles. 


Fig. 11. Two-handled Cup, No. 18: Restored Drawing 
Below: Decoration of the Panel on the Other Side 
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18. Two Handled Cup. Pls. 67 and 69; Fig. 
11. P 19246. H. 0.099m. Diam. rim 0.119 m. 
Many fragments missing of the body and rim; 
the high flaring ring foot does not join. Deep 
rather pointed body with short rim and verti- 
cal band handles; outline at rim oval. Glazed 
over all, with reserved panels front and back at 
center of handle-zone decorated with sections 
of quadruple key-pattern, a complete section on 
one side, a section with half of a second on 
the other. The rim reserved outside and deco- 
rated with three glaze bands; ladder pattern 
on the outer face of the handle. The inside 
glazed except for a reserved line at the rim 
and dot at the centre of the floor. 


19. Two Handled Cup. Pls. 67 and 69. P 19245. 
H. 0.108m. Diam. rim 0.136m. The profile 
complete, with one handle; but most of the 
body at one side, with one handle, and part 
of the foot, missing. High flaring ring foot 
and deep rather pointed body with short rim 
and vertical band handles. Outline at the rim 
oval. The body entirely glazed, except for 
short rectangular panels reserved at the center 
of the handle-zone front and back, and deco- 
rated with sections of quadruple key-pattern, 
a complete section on each side. The rim re- 
served and decorated with three bands; ladder- 
pattern on the handles. The inside glazed, with 
a reserved line at the rim and dot at the center 
of the floor. Thick, solid, rather dull black 
glaze, somewhat peeled and burned. 


20. Two Handled Cup. Pls. 67 and 69. P 19247. 
H. as restored 0.114 m. Diam. rim, as restored 
0.135m. Many fragments missing of the body 
and rim; the high flaring ring foot does not 
join. Deep rather pointed body with short rim 
and vertical band handles; outline at rim oval. 
Glazed over all, with reserved panels front and 
back at the center of the handle-zone, decorated 
probably with multiple key-pattern as on Nos. 
18-19; only the edges of the panels preserved. 
Rim reserved and decorated with triple band; 
ladder-pattern on handles. The inside glazed, 
with reserved line at rim and dot at center of 


floor. Solid rather dull black glaze, peeled 
where burned. 


21. Coarse Ware Jug. Pl. 67. P 19248. P. H. 
0.068 m. Diam. mouth 0.085m. Four frag- 
ments, together making up most of the upper 
wall, mouth and handle of a jug with vertical 
handle, plain lip, round mouth and probably 
convex bottom; the whole lower part missing. 
Thick fabric, perhaps wheel-made, of coarse 
micaceous clay with white grits, brown to grey 
to pink. The side away from the handle burned 
from being stood in front of the fire for 
cooking. 


Fig. 12. Scheme to Show the Construction in 
Leather of Boots like Nos. 22-23: One 
Seam Shown Sewed Up, the Other 
Open; the Sole Below 


22. Pair of Terracotta Boots. Pls. 67 and 70; 
Fig. 12. P 19249. Length 0.095 m. Width 
0.045 m. Height 0.07 m. Boots made left and 
right; small bits of each missing. High boots 
without tongues, made to cover the ankles and 
above; the position of the ankle-bones is indi- 
cated on the inner and outer sides of the boots 
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by slightly protruding swellings. Thick soles 
without heels; the edges of the uppers were 
probably rolled under and stitched to the soles, 
but the stitching is not indicated. A rectangular 
area above the instep reserved and decorated 
with parallel vertical incisions; the upper edge 
of this area, and below the opening, finished 
with a double roll. Fine vertical incisions on 
outer face of upper roll. Two eye-shaped holes, 
one above the other, to each side of the open- 
ing; these are holes for the laces. A shallow 
groove up the inner side, from sole to top, indi- 
cates the line of the seam. The outside entirely 
covered with black glaze, except for the soles 
and incised area above the instep. 


23. Pair of Terracotta Boots. Pls. 67 and 70; 
Fig. 12. P19250. Length 0.115m. Width 
0.057 m. Height 0.10m. Boots similar to No. 
22 but somewhat larger and much more frag- 
mentary. The reserved and incised area over 
the instep is relatively larger than that on No. 
22, carried farther toward the toes, and rounded 
at its lower end instead of being finished off 
in a straight line. The eye-holes for the laces 
are triangular; the seam up the inner side of 
the uppers is not indicated by a groove. Just 
below the upper edge of the cuff a reserved 
zone on each boot is decorated with a double 
band of glaze; otherwise the boots are entirely 
glazed, except for the soles and the incised 
areas over the instep. 


24, Whorl. Pl. 72. MC 760. H.0.018m. Max. 
Diam. 0.025 m. Nearly spherical whorl, slightly 
flattened at top and bottom, and vertically 
pierced ; the sides grooved. Buff clay, unglazed. 


Boomer sine lectrumespirats: Ply 72. J 115, 
Diam. 0.018m. Thickness of wire ca. 1 mm. 
Originally an identical pair; one now crushed 
and lacking one loop, and partially fused by 
fire. Double rings formed by looping fine wire 
twice around to make a double spiral, triple for 
about one third of its circumference where the 
ends overlap. Heavy white metal, presumably 
electrum. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


AT ATHENS 


26-27. Bronze Pins. Pl. 72. B 840-841. 
Diam. spheres 0.025 and 0.027 respectively. 
Seven fragments from two pins. The bronze 
is so corroded that it is impossible to tell 
where the pieces join; in the photographs 
they have been fitted as well as possible, but 
no joins are certain. The flat round heads of 
both pins are preserved, the upper ends of the 
shafts projecting through and beyond the heads. 
About 2.5m. below the heads spherical balls 
of bronze are set on the shafts of the pins; 
both spheres are preserved. The remaining 
fragments are from the shafts, none of them 
evidently from the points; the original length 
of the pins cannot be estimated. 


28-29. Bronze Fibulae. Pl. 72. B 842-843. 
P. L. 0.08 and 0.07 m. respectively. The 
bronze in even worse condition than that of 
the pins. No. 28 may preserve in two frag- 
ments part of the bow and the spring with the 
beginning of the blade of one fibula. The bow 
appears to have consisted of rounded masses 
of bronze set at an angle to each other; two 
are preserved, a third would be needed to com- 
plete the arch of the bow. There are traces 
possibly of raised ridges at the angle where the 
two masses come together. The second frag- 
ment, No. 29, is perhaps from the bow of a 
similar fibula. 


30. Bone Cylinder. Pl. 72. BI 616. L. 0.025 
m. Diam. 0.008m. Broken into three pieces 
which now do not fit because of warping in the 
fire. Hollow cylinder of bone with straight 
sides, the ends very slightly tapered inward. 
Decorated with pairs of closely spaced grooves 
around the outside at each end, and a more 
widely spaced pair around the middle. 


oLemttOnmeniiowsi ls / 2. l2 LOd1 bls Ones 
m. Mended from four pieces; the point broken 
off and missing. Blade triangular in section 
and very slightly curved, the cutting edge on 
the inner (concave) side. The blade widens 
from the point to the haft, which continues 
the curve of the blade and is flat for setting 
into a handle of bone or wood. 
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ATTIC POTTERY OF THE LATER FIFTH CENTURY 
FROM THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


(PLates 73-103) 


HE 1937 campaign of the American excavations in the Athenian Agora included 

work on the Kolonos Agoraios. One of the most interesting results was the 
discovery and clearing of a well * whose contents proved to be of considerable value 
for the study of Attic pottery. For this reason it has seemed desirable to present 
the material as a whole.” 

The well is situated on the southern slopes of the Kolonos. The diameter of the 
shaft at the mouth is 1.14 metres; it was cleared to the bottom, 17.80 metres below 
the surface. The modern water-level is 11 metres down. I quote the description from 
the excavator’s notebook: “ The well-shaft, unusually wide and rather well cut, widens 
towards the bottom to a diameter of ca. 1.50m. There were great quantities of pot- 
tery, mostly coarse; this pottery seems to be all of the same period . . . and joins 


In addition to the normal abbreviations for periodicals the following are used: 


4B Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien. 

Ang. Archdologischer Anzeiger. 

Deubner Deubner, Attische Feste. 

FR. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmaleret. 

Kekulé Kekulé, Die Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athena Nike. 

Kraiker Kraiker, Die rotfigurigen attischen Vasen (Collection of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of Heidelberg). 

Langlotz Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wurzburg. 

ML. Monumenti Antichi Pubblicati per Cura della Reale Accademia dei Lincet. 

Rendiconti Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincet. 

Richter and Hall Richter and Hall, Red-Figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

van Hoorn Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te Rome, Vol. IV, 
pp. 1-12. 


In the introduction, catalogue and plates, the numbers preceded by a ‘ T”’ refer to the catalogue 
in Hesperia, lV, 1935, pp. 476-523. 


1 There is a brief reference to this well in Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 344-345. It falls in Section 
I1@ and its grid reference is 113/AA. Its clearing was supervised by Mr. Rodney S. Young. 

* Thanks are due to the Committee of the British School at Athens for permission to present 
in Hesperia the results of work done during my tenure of the School’s Macmillan Studentship ; 
to Professor Homer A. Thompson and Miss Lucy Talcott for advice and criticism, and for their 
generosity in allowing me to publish this material. Of the photographs, plates 73 to 76 are by 
Herman Wagner; for the rest I am indebted to Miss Alison Frantz. Most of the profiles were 
drawn by Mrs. C. E. Whipple; the storage amphorae are by Miss Marian Welker and the lamps 
by John Travlos. 
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from the baskets at various depths indicate that it was all thrown in at the same 
time. . . . There was no well-deposit of water-jugs and amphoras at the bottom. 
At the top we dug about a metre of early third or late fourth century B. C. fill, thrown 
in no doubt to bring up the level after the earlier fill of the well had settled.” 

The pottery includes a greater proportion of red-figured vases than is usually 
found in Agora well-deposits. These vases receive detailed treatment in the catalogue 
below, and so need only a brief reference at this point. None of the pieces can be 
classed among the finest products of the period; the tantalizing scrap, No. 4, is of good 
quality, perhaps the best in the well (though our judgment might be less favourable 
had more of the krater survived) ; the rest ranges from good second-class pieces like 
the amphora, No. 1, and the lebes gamikos, No. 7, to hack-work like the skyphos and 
the ring-vase, Nos. 20 and 18; the latter, however, is made noteworthy by its unusual 
shape. Three of these vases have a special claim to attention because of the interest 
of the scenes represented upon them; despite uncertainties of interpretation the pro- 
cession on No. 1, the torch-race and sacrifice on No. 5, and the torch-race on No. 16 
may throw new light on Athenian festivals. On the remainder the subjects are drawn 
from the normal repertory of the period, and show little novelty of treatment. The 
one black-figured piece, the miniature Panathenaic amphora, No. 23, deserves com- 
ment, not for its theme or execution, but because its presence is a confirmation of 
Beazley’s view ° that this class of vase came into being before 400 B. C. Our figured 
vases have, however, an interest which masterpieces lack, since they illustrate the 
standard of achievement among minor artists and are more truly representative of 
their time. For the present study they have a further importance in that they enable 
us to date the contents of the well considered as a whole; it is therefore necessary to 
analyse their chronological implications. 

At first sight it might seem that an upper limit of 440 to 430 B. C. is given by 
the pyxis, No. 21, and the standless lebes gamikos, No. 6; the pyxis is surely of much 
the same date as the similar vase published in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 476 and 480, 
T 2, while the lebes need be little later. The amphora, the oinochoe and the stemmed 
kylix (Nos. 1, 16 and 12) appear to be the latest pieces in the well, belonging perhaps 
to the last decade of the century; the Triptolemos fragment (No. 4) may be their 
contemporary; the two bell-kraters, the stamnos, one of the lebetes and the skyphos 
(Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7 and 20) seem rather earlier; the choe fragment and the stemless cup 
(Nos. 17 and 14) are both to be placed in the last quarter of the century, and nothing 
about the remaining minor pieces necessitates a different dating for them. Thus the 
bulk of the figured vases form a compact group which can be assigned to the years 
between 425 and 400 z.c.; the two earlier pieces are separated from this group by a 
considerable gap, and they may be regarded as survivals, whose long life was perhaps 
due to the comparative shelter of the dressing table. 


* B.S.A., 41, 1940-1945, p. 11. 
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The significance of our red-figured material becomes even greater when we take 
into account its distribution throughout the well-filling. The oinochoe, one of the 
latest pieces, came from the bottom of the well; the Herakles krater was not far above 
it; the amphora was about two-thirds of the way down, and the stemmed kylix was 
near the upper limit of the fifth century fill. The most satisfactory explanation for 
the presence of contemporary vases at the top, middle, and bottom is that the whole 
filling was thrown in at one time; the same conclusion was drawn by the excavator 
from the occurrence of joins between fragments from different levels. Moreover, 
the fact that all but two of the figured vases can be placed within comparatively 
narrow chronological limits suggests very strongly that the group of pottery under 
discussion does not represent a rubbish-heap which accumulated over many years 
and was then shovelled out of sight in a sudden access of tidiness; it is what one might 
expect to find if the well had been used as a dump in the course of clearing up after 
a major disaster to the china-cupboard. Furthermore, in view of the large amount 
of pottery which the well contained,* it seems likely that more than one household 
was involved. 

It may appear surprising that this particular well should have been chosen as a 
refuse-pit, since the excavator’s account shows clearly that it had been dug or cleaned 
out only a short time before it was filled up. A possible explanation is that it had 
proved a failure, though during excavation the flow of water: proved embarassingly 
ample ; it may be that the filling was thrown in as part of a building programme; if so, 
whatever was erected above it has been obliterated by the Roman house which later 
occupied the site. But it should be observed that at the bottom of the well was found 
the skeleton of a man about twenty years of age; we may perhaps suppose that the 
corpse could not be recovered, and that the well, thus tainted, was put to another use.° 

For the examination of the black-glazed ware from our well the earlier well- 
group which is discussed in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 476-523, provides a useful foil. 
That article included an account of the development immediately before and during 
our period of a considerable number of different vase forms. The publication of the 
present well has given the opportunity of amplifying what has already been said, and 
also of outlining the further evolution of certain shapes during the first half of the 
fourth century. The outline is indeed less complete than one might wish; the Agora 


“It yielded 44 baskets of pottery. All the impressed, ribbed and black-glazed ware was kept; 
the inventoried pieces are representative. The great bulk of the pottery was coarse amphorae and 
semi-glazed kraters. These were heavily selected, four sample tins of amphorae and two of kraters 
being kept. There were also fragments of coarse oinochoai, lekanides, casseroles, lids and braziers. 
Here too the inventoried examples are representative. Everything which was inventoried js pub- 
lished here, save for an orientalising sherd (Inv. P 10,962), a scrap of wood (Inv. W 10), and 
some terracotta fragments (for details see below, p. 339). 

* These bones are discussed and illustrated by J. L. Angel in Hesperia, XIV, 1945, p. 311, 
No. 113, p. 309, fig. 9, and pl. LV. 
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has produced several deposits contemporary with ours, and a fair number which 
contain vases similar to the most developed forms found at Olynthos, but the inter- 
mediate stages are poorly represented. Even so it is worth attempting to bridge this 
gap, since the characteristics of the vase shapes of the last quarter of the fifth century 
and the tendencies at work on them stand out most clearly when contrasted with the 
products of the preceding and succeeding generations. 

In technique and workmanship the vases from our well are a match for their 
forerunners. One can detect a change in taste, a movement away from the robustness 
and full profiles of the preceding era; the thickness of the fabric decreases; handles 
become more slender and more elongated; these modifications are clearly illustrated 
if the thin-walled cup-kotylai and the plates from our well are set beside the earlier 
versions; ° the Attic-type skyphoi, Nos. 20, 24 and 25, and the ribbed jugs, Nos. 78-80, 
are further examples of the attempt to enliven a simple outline.’ Certain shapes, how- 
ever, do not show any such clear and unambiguous development; in Agora deposits 
of the last thirty years of the century the bolsal * is found with several varieties of 
profile and decoration, all of which appear to be contemporary; ° the Corinthian-type 
skyphos, the small glazed bowl and the one-handler * retain their old plain forms, 
and indeed it is our period which produced the heavy-walled cup-kotyle (Nos. 33, 34) 
whose keynote is solid durability. Alike in the new refinements and in the perpetua- 
tion of old models a certain neatness or even delicacy of execution prevails. Under- 
sides display a series of well-defined glazed zones and circles, with a pleasing balance 
of light and dark; * rims are carefully finished, and feet crisply profiled. One techni- 
cal idiosyncracy deserves comment; the placing of a finely-tooled concave moulding 
at the inner junction of foot and floor.” This era was clearly not one of innovation. 
We find the occasional oddity like the ring-handled cup, No. 28, but the only new 
form to win popularity was the heavy cup-kotyle; the other favourite shapes of the 


® Cup-kotylai: No. 38, contrast T 10 and T 11 in the figures in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 476, 
486, 502. Plates: Nos. 40 and 41, contrast No. 152. 

7 Contrast with them Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 476, T 21 and T 50-52. 

8 Nos. 77; 157-161. For the name see Beazley, B.S.A., 41, 1940-1945, p. 18, note 2. 

® A similar diversity marks the examples from the katharsis pit at Rheneia. 

10 Nos. 26, 27; 63-66; 72-75. 

1E.g. the cup-kotylai Nos. 33, 34, 38, and the bolsals Nos. 158, 159, 161; the arrangement 
on No. 160 is unusual, but its scraped grooves are accurately made. 

12 This moulding first makes its appearance on figured cups and lekythoi and on some fine 
quality glazed vases; e. g. a stemless cup figured in Collignon and Couve, Catalogue des Vases Peints 
du Musée National d’Athénes, pl. 44, 1217; a stemless cup in the Agora, 4.R.V., p. 773, No. 3; 
the Agora lekythoi, 4.R.V., p. 761, Nos. 1-3; the cup-kotyle, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 501, T 10. 
By the end of the third quarter of the century it is found mainly on squat lekythoi and small glazed 
bowls. This use of it becomes very common during our period (cf. Nos. 9, 10, 11, 42, 63-67, and 
the lamp No. 114) ; it retains its popularity during the early part of the fourth century and then 
disappears. 
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period are closely akin to their predecessors, and the modifications which occur are 
applied with restraint and subtlety. There is but a single note of decline; though the 
quality of the glaze is often good and sometimes incomparable, many entries in the 
catalogue will be found to contain a note of some discolouration or deficiency. 

The limitations of our evidence do not permit us to state with any precision the 
date of the subsequent deterioration, but it can at least be said that the effects are 
obvious well before the end of the first half of the fourth century. When one handles 
vases or fragments of this later period the characteristic which becomes immediately 
apparent is the greater thickness of the fabric; the increase is in general hard to detect 
from pictures or drawn profiles, but the comparison of the bolsals Nos. 157 and 162 
(fig. 1) may serve to illustrate its magnitude. At the same time the average dimen- 
sions of such vases as cups, skyphoi, cup-kotylai, one-handlers and bolsals are con- 
siderably below those of typical fifth-century examples. The result is an air of squat- 
ness and clumsiness. Furthermore, there is a growing over-emphasis in the harshly 
outturned lips, contracted bodies and exaggerated handles which are to be seen over 
a wide range of shapes; ** again, the kantharos figured in Hesperia, Supplement IV, 
p. 133, a, has a foot evolved from what was originally a simple stand-ring, as on a 
stemless cup or cup-kotyle; it is now well on the way to becoming the high, stemmed 
affair found on late fourth-century kantharoi.* In general the individual parts develop 
at the expense of the unity of the vase as a whole. Moreover the standard of work- 
manship is noticeably lower; the general coarseness of form is accompanied by care- 
lessness over details, especially in the treatment of feet and undersides,® and vases 
with dull and unpleasing glaze become more and more common. We must, however, 
be careful neither to antedate these changes nor to exaggerate the speed with which 
they took place. More than a generation separates the vases of our well from the 
period when evidence is once more abundant, and even at this later date good glaze 
and good finish are still to be found. 

No account of the material from our well would be complete without some con- 
sideration of the examples of impressed decoration which it contained. Since 1935 
the Agora excavations have greatly increased the amount of evidence for the last 
quarter of the fifth century, and certain additions can now be made to earlier dis- 
cussions of the subject."* The evolution of the arrangements found on individual vase 


*8 The skyphoi Nos. 138 and 141, the cup-kotylai Nos. 148 and 149, and the bolsal No. 162, 
may serve as illustrations; further examples can be found in Olynthus, V. 

4K. g. Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 165, fig. 98, a. 

* For the latter the old alternation of dark and reserved areas survives for a time, but the 
glaze is applied in a slovenly manner; then a new system is introduced, whereby the inner vertical 
face of the foot curves without a break into the underside, which rises to a low central cone (e. g. 
the plate, No. 153 and the cup-kotyle No. 149) ; the whole is glazed. No great accuracy of execu- 
tion is required. 

** Notably a comprehensive study by L. Talcott in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 481-492, and two 
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forms is dealt with under the relevant entries in the catalogue; ** the general point 
which must here be made is that during our period each kind of vase has its own 
motifs, which are peculiar to it and are rarely to be found on any other shape. Typical 
examples are the cup-kotyle, with its centrepiece of linked palmettes surrounded by 
an ovule or dot border,** and the bolsal, whose decoration normally consists of a series 
of palmettes set round a circle.” There are instances of the employment of a pattern 
on a vase of alien shape, but when this occurs there is usually some modification. For 
instance, on the ribbed stemless cup, No. 35, the centrepiece is a cup-kotyle motif, 
but around it is placed the outer row of tongues from a normal cup rosette. For the 
heavy cup-kotyle the scheme normal for the thin-walled variety was employed, but 
it is of interest to observe that the two examples from our well show a modified ver- 
sion; on No. 33 the palmettes are reduced to four, which would be unusual on a thin- 
walled cup-kotyle of this time,”’ while the palmette-array on No. 34 may be compared 
with the decoration of the bolsal, No. 160. 

This increasing standardisation was probably due to several contributory causes. 
There is a clear and continuous development in cup-kotyle decoration from an early, 
elaborate scheme like Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 482, T 11, through our Nos. 147 and 
37 to such examples as No. 38 and Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 485, T 114; no less obvious 
is the connection between the patterns inside earlier red-figured stemless cups (e. g. 
J.H.S., 56, 1936, p. 209, figs. 11 and 12) and the later version exemplified by No. 143; 
here No. 142 supplies the link. Such continuity presumably reflects an established 
workshop tradition. It would also seem that experience taught which kinds of pattern 
were best suited to a given shape of vase. Tongues and rosettes are appropriate and 
easily executed where a large area has to be covered; palmettes, with or without an 
outer border, are suitable for a small medallion. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in the last quarter century we normally find tongues or rosettes on stemless cups and 
combinations of palmettes on cup-kotylai and bolsals. Another probable factor is the 
desire for speed and ease in manufacture, for it is noteworthy that devices such as 
leaves, maeanders and lotus flowers * which probably took some time to produce, are 
extremely rare in this period. The lamentable lack of invention in the decoration of 
the bowl, No. 61, is perhaps a further example of the evil effects of concentration on 


articles by A. D. Ure (J.H.S., 56, 1936, pp. 205-215; J.H.S., 64, 1944, pp. 67-77) which contain 
detailed examinations of this kind of ornament as applied to two classes of red-figured vases, 
namely stemless cups and heavy cup-kotylai. 

17 Stemless cups under No. 36; bolsals under No. 77; heavy-walled cup-kotylai under Nos. 
33-34; thin-walled cup-kotylai under Nos. 37-39. 

18 E. g. Nos. 37, 38, and Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 485, T 114. 

19. g. Nos. 157, 160, 161. 

20 Contrast No. 38 and Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 485, T 114, but compare the fourth century 
version, No. 148. 

21 B. g. Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 488, T 119; p. 484, T 104; p. 504, T 16 and T 20. 
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economy of production. Whatever the cause may have been, the fact remains that in 
the last quarter of the fifth century impressed decoration had become largely a matter 
of stereotyped formulae. It is, therefore, important to realize that in attempting to 
estimate the date of any given example one must consider not only the motif and its 
stage of development, but also the shape of the vase on which it occurs. 

The tendency to restrict a particular pattern to a particular shape can still be 
observed in the fourth century,” but the growing poverty of impressed ornament 
steadily reduced such distinctions. The stemless cup, No. 145, has lost all vestiges 
of rosette or tongues and bears the ovules and linked palmettes of a cup-kotyle. 
Finally, the introduction of rouletting early in the second quarter of the century (if 
not somewhat before) provided a means of making a border to a pattern in far less 
time than was needed when ovules were applied. From then on a variety of shapes— 
cup-kotylai, bolsals, plates, bowls and even the newly-developed kantharoi ““—may all 
display a combination of palmettes and rouletting. Once again these changes must 
not be dated too early in the century, for the series of red-figured cup-kotylai * 
demonstrates that in careful hands impressed ornament might long retain much of 
its original quality. 

Our knowledge of the equipment of an Athenian household is further increased 
by the semi-glazed ware from our well. It has much in common with the comparable 
material from deposits of the preceding period. Here, as there, the krater is the 
commonest form; * the three lidded bowls, Nos. 87-89, deserve a word of comment, 
since their general similarity to a well-known form of black-glazed vase invites the 
suggestion that they may be a humbler version of the lekanis.*° Still more interesting 
is the two-handled jug, No. 92. Its peculiarities can perhaps be explained by the 
hypothesis that it was designed as a wine-decanter, but whatever its purpose, its long 


** E. g. the bowl illustrated in Olynthus, V, pl. 153, 559, bears essentially the same scheme as 
our No. 62, with the addition of ovules at the centre and in the curve of each connecting arc. Set 
beside its forerunner it has a heavy, lifeless air, and there is a similar stiffness in the decoration 
of the cup-kotyle, No. 148. 

*° Cup-kotylai, No. 149 and Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 485, T 115; bolsals, Ure, Black Glaze Pot- 
tery from Rhitsona, pl. 16; plates, No. 153 and Olynthus, V, pl. 155, 582; kantharoi, Olynthus, V, 
text to pls. 148-150, passim. 

70S ELS, O04, 1944, pp. 67-77. 

*° Cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 493; the development from the sixth century to the fourth is 
there illustrated on p. 512, fig. 25. 

*° Deubner, Jahrbuch, 15, 1900, p. 152, identified the black-glazed lekanis. The figured scenes 
on the lids of many such vases make it probable that they were for the dressi 


ng-table. However, 
Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Aekdvn, say 


S ——— GAA’ oi radatol 0 types AeKdvyy, modoviurtipa éxdAovv: Aakdvov 
8€ Kai Nexavida ayyea ora €xovra pos vrro0d0yxnv oov kal Towwv’Twv twov. We may also quote Aristophanes, 
Acharnians, 1110; xépot Aexdviov roy Aaypov 80s kpedv, adding the observation that the glazed interiors 
of our dishes would make them suitable containers for cooked or greasy foods. 
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pedigree (cf. Pl. 96, Nos. 163, 164) and its popularity show that it was no freak 
but a genuine household requisite. 

Vases for the preparation of food form a proportion of the coarse, unglazed 
pottery which our deposit contained, but by far the greater part is made up of wine 
storage amphorae. The diversity of fabric which they display shows clearly that the 
import of wine continued despite the Peloponnesian war. We need feel no surprise, 
since the keystone of Athenian strategy was the availability of foreign supplies, but 
the dipinto on the shoulder of one such jar (No. 102), though it has so far defied 
interpretation, seems to carry a hint of fastidious connoisseurship. Less remarkable 
are three stamped fragments. One (No. 108) is a neck-fragment, with a wheel or 
some similar device; the other two are stamped on the handle, one bearing a satyr’s 
head (No. 106) and the other (No. 107) Nike in a fast biga. The fine quality and 
oval shape of the latter impression suggest that it came from a sealstone rather than 
from a die made for the purpose. Our well also produced three other seal impressions ; 
the loom-weights, Nos. 123, 124, 127, were marked in this way before firing, the ring 
used being perhaps that of their future owner. The general lines of the two more 
elaborate compositions can be made out, though much of the detail is obscure; on one 
(No. 123) we see Eros, crouching to right beside an amphora neck; on the other (No. 
127) is a seated figure, Pan, or a satyr, it may be, who plays the pipes. In addition 
the well contained various minor household articles. The styli (Nos. 131 and 132) 
and the set of knuckle-bones (No. 134) perhaps belonged to the same child as the choe 
and miniature cup-kotyle (Nos. 17 and 39), and carry a suggestion of school and 
playtime. 

A greater importance belongs to the unfinished statuette, No. 136, and to the 
problems it presents. The condition of its back shows that it cannot be part of a 
normal relief, yet at this period it is surely impossible for Herakles in violent action 
to be an isolated figure. The suggestion that it was intended to form part of an 
appliqué relief on a statue-base or the like is extremely attractive; moreover, such a 
position would give a fair degree of protection to the thin and vulnerable arms and 
legs. It is, however, not the identity or destination of our figure but its unfinished 
condition which constitutes its main claim on our attention; since it comes from a 
closed deposit whose chronological limits are relatively narrow, it may justifiably be 
regarded as a welcome addition to the evidence for the sculptural technique of the 
later fifth century, and, as such, it has two unusual features. The first is the way in 
which the two sides have been worked independently; the front has been brought near 
completion, while the back is still in an extremely rough state. This departure from 
what has been shown to be the normal practice of the classical period “ may perhaps 


27 Almost all the Agora deposits of this period include at least one vase of this shape. 
28 Bliimel, Griechische Bildhauerarbeit, pp. 3-12, especially p. 11. 
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be due to the desire to leave the limbs of this small figure half-embedded in the block 
for as long as possible in order to minimise the chance of damage during working. 
Even so, the present-day condition of the piece, with the lower legs and right forearm 
broken away, may warrant the belief that the support proved inadequate.” The second 
peculiarity lies in the execution of the modelling of the front; it is quite clear that in 
the later stages the flat and bull-nosed chisels were the main tools employed, and 
though one must be cautious in applying to large-scale sculpture conclusions drawn 
from the study of a statuette, this new evidence surely indicates that by the end of 
the fifth century these two tools might be used more freely than has sometimes been 
supposed. 


CATALOGUE 


FiGuURED POTTERY 


1. Red-figured amphora of Panathenaic shape. 
Pis. 73 and 74. P 10,554. Height, 0.525 m:; 
diameter as restored, 0.315 m. Much of body 
and parts of lip restored; chips missing from 
foot. Though there is no actual join between 
the upper and lower parts of the body, there 
is sufficient overlap to give a reliable profile. 


A. Three wreathed youths in himatia move 
in procession to right past an olive tree. From 
his attitude the leading figure carried some- 
thing carefully before him with both hands; 
the next two carry between them a shallow 
tray. Enough remains of the left hand of the 
third figure to show that the tray was lightly 
held, and so presumably not weighty. 


B. Three more wreathed youths; the first 
has his himation wrapped round his lower body 
and over his raised left forearm; the third 
wears his over the left shoulder, below the right 
arm, and over the shoulder again, serving as a 
pad for the large amphora of Panathenaic 
shape which he carries. 

Inscriptions. On A, above and to the right 
of the first figure, XPYS[. This could be re- 
stored as Xpvods, a common luck name on 
vases ; compare the choes in Berlin (No. 2661; 


Lenormant, Elite des Monuments Céramogra- 
phiques, Vol. I, pl. 97), Heidelberg (Kraiker, 
No. 235), Zurich (Deubner, pl. 16, 2.) and 
the Athenian Agora, P1051; alternatively it 
might have been one of the many Xpvo— com- 
pounds. Above and to the right of the third 
figure, KOIPEYS. On B, just above the am- 
phora, running to the right, EYIIONTI [, pre- 
sumably for Evzopuros; so, rather than Etropzrot, 
Beazley (by letter Oct. 14, 1937) and one may 
note that the analogy of Kozpe’s makes it prob- 
able that this inscription, too, referred to one 
individual, and not to the group. 

Around the mouth, an olive spray with ber- 
ries: at the root and lower part of each handle, 
two vertically opposed palmettes. A scraped 
groove at the junction of body and foot. The 
flat rim is reserved; a glaze wash within. Re- 
lief contour for the faces, the tree, the tray, 
the amphora and the spray around the mouth. 
Dilute glaze for shading on the drapery, and 
on the side of the tray. White for the berries 
on the wreaths, the tree and the spray round 
the mouth, and for the inscriptions. 

The name Kozpe’s might suggest that a 
mythological explanation should be sought for 
the scene on this vase, but this suggestion is 


*° One might suppose this to be the reason why the figure was abandoned; cf. Bliimel, op. cit., 
p. 2, and Griechische Bildhauer an der Arbeit, p. 9, on the reasons which cause a work to be left 


unfinished. 
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unsupported by other evidence. Nothing desig- 
nates the left-hand youth on A as the herald 
of Eurystheus, nor is his mien appropriate to 
one bearing unwelcome orders to Herakles or 
demanding the surrender of his sons; yet these 
alone are the contexts in which we would ex- 
pect to find him. The choice of this name by 
the painter is mysterious. It occurs in Teos 
(C.1.G., II, 3064, 34) but not apparently in 
Attica. It might have some reference to the 
Attic deme Kézpos, but the obvious allusion is 
to Eurystheus’ herald, who is an unlikely 
eponym, since from the Iliad (XV, 638-641) 
to Euripides’ Herakleidai he is of ill repute. 
There is perhaps a ray of half-light in a pas- 
sage in Philostratos (Vitae sophistarum Tis 
8), in which he says that Herodes Atticus 
changed the ceremonial dress of Athenian 
ephebes from black yAap¥des to white; “ Téws 
yap 8} pedaivas evnppevor Tas exkAnotas mrepiekaOnvro 
Kal Tas mopmras ereprov revOotvtwv Sypooia téav 
*AOnvatwv Tov KipuKa Tov Kompéa, ov avTol dréKTevay 
rovs ‘HpaxAcidas tod Bwpod droorévra.” Our 
youths, however, wear ordinary ivdria, not black 
xAapvdes, and this isolated statement, whose late- 
ness makes it poor evidence for the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., affords no obvious solution to the 
mystery. 

Mythology apart, it must be surely some 
great occasion which provides the setting for 
this solemn cortége. Among the suggestions 
that can be made are the Plynteria (proposed 
because our procession is of young men, and 
1.G., 112, 1006, 11-12, of 123/2 B.C., speaks of 
ephebes escorting the statue of Athena to the 
sea) or the Lenaia (suggested by the amphora 
on B and Plutarch’s words (De Cupiditate 
Divitiarum, 8.D) “‘H mdrpwos tov Avovvatwv 
opty TO madawov éréureto Snpotixds Kal tapos, 
dpdopeds oivov Kal KAnpartis ”). The balance of 
probability, however, seems to favour some 
connection with the Panathenaia. The very 
shape of our vase suggests this thought, though 
not conclusively, for two amphorae in the 
manner of the Meidias painter (A.R.V., p. 835, 
Nos. 10 and 11) show that for a red-figured 
vase Panathenaic shape did not entail a Pana- 


thenaic subject. Again, the olive-wreath round 
the mouth is unusual for an amphora; it takes 
little imagination to interpret it as a neat allu- 
sion to the contents, and so to believe that our 
vase, like the prize amphorae, was an oil con- 
tainer. 

It is difficult to identify the scene represented 
on this vase with any part of the actual Pana- 
thenaic procession as known to us from the 
Parthenon frieze; the tray on A might be 
explained as one of the oxadaf, but on the 
frieze a oxady is carried by one man, not by 
two (British Museum, Smith, Sculptures of 
the Parthenon, pl. 42, No. 13) and the oxagy- 
édpor, are followed by t8prapdépo.; no amphorae 
are to be seen. Both the frieze and the vase, 
however, are incomplete, and the possibility of 
such an identification cannot be denied. Our 
youths wear olive wreaths, but this need not 
constrain us to regard them as victors in the 
games, for despite Pfuhl’s inference (De 
Pompis, p. 20, note 130), there is no proof 
that they alone wore olive wreaths at the 
Panathenaia. 

The olive tree on A might be explained as 
one of the popia, the sacred trees which pro- 
duced the prize oil. It would then be attrac- 
tive to connect with it the amphora on B and 
the statement by Aristotle (’A@. ToA., 60,2.) 
that it was the archon’s duty to collect this oil 
from the landowners concerned; unfortunately 
we know of no ritual or ceremony connected 
with this collection. Alternatively, it may be 
Athena’s tree beside the Erectheum which is 
represented. Until the time of the Panathenaic 
festival the prize oil was kept on the Acropolis 
under the charge of the rapia; it was then 
distributed by the ’A@\00éra, who were ten in 


- number (’A@. Tod., 60,3). If the picture on 


our vase is restored as a continuous frieze, 
there is room for four more figures, making 
ten in all; thus the occasion depicted might be 
the transfer of the prizes to the place where 
they were awarded. The duties of the *A@Ao- 
Gérar also included marshalling the procession 
and cooperating with the BovAy in getting the 
prize amphorae made (’A@. IIod., 60, Li eOur: 
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men may seem over young for such responsi- 
bilities, but there is no mention of any age 
limit, and the two figures on the Parthenon 
frieze who are interpreted as marshals seem no 
older (Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 38, 
Nos. 47 and 48, and text, p. 54). 
would be an apt name for one of these officials, 
though Kozpe’s seems incongruous. At all 
events, our ignorance and the lack of detailed 
evidence preclude any definite solution to the 
problem. 

Stylistically our vase seems to have some 
affinities with the work of the Talos painter ; 
compare, for example, the head of Polydeukes 
on A of the painter’s name-piece in Ruvo 
(FR., pl. 38-39) with that of the central figure 
on A of our amphora. Differences in treat- 
ment of hair and drapery, however, suggest 
that ours is by another, less skilful hand; for 
comparison with the drapery one may refer 
to a fragment of a bell-krater from Al Mina 
of which Beazley says, “ There is something 
in the drawing of the himatia that recalls the 
Talos painter” (J.8.S5;-59, 1949, pp. Z1-22, 
No. 54). 

For its shape this amphora may be compared 
with the black-figured Panathenaics which com- 
pose Beazley’s Robinson, Kuban and Hilde- 
sheim groups (4.J.A., 47, 1943, pp. 451 to 
455). It resembles the earliest group in height 
and general proportions; it is considerably less 
tall and less slender than all the vases in the 
later Kuban group, with the exception of the 
first (London 1903, 2-17, 1. CV.A. B.M., III 
Hf, pl. 1, 1), which Beazley has described as 
“smaller, earlier and less florid” (loc. cit.). 
Similarities of detail, however, indicate that 
our vase cannot be far removed in time from 
the Kuban group; in the degree of elongation 
of the neck and lower body it compares with 
London’ B*606 (C.V.A; B.M., IID; HE; pli, 
2); in mouth profile with Leningrad 17.553 
(Anz., 1914, p. 287, figs. 108-109); its han- 
dles resemble those of London B 605 (C.V.A. 
DBM:, II] Tt, ply 2, Nosed and°G)) She twa 
vases of the Hildesheim group (Anz., 1919, 
pp- 79-80, figs. 1 and 2) also seem rather more 


Evropros 


developed than our piece; on both of them, as 
on No. 4 of the Kuban group (London B 605), 
Athena has the Tyrannicides as a shield blazon, 
and the use of this motif on the London vase 
led Siisserott to date it to 403/2 B.C. (Grie- 
chische Plastik des 4 Jahrhunderts vor Christus, 
pp. 69-72). The further development of the 
shape in the next decade is illustrated by Berlin 
3980 (Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst in Grie- 
chenland und Rom, pl. 2, 2), on which Suts- 
serott would restore the name of the archon of 
392/1 B.C. (op. cit., pp. 72-74). Here the 
degree of slendernes of the body is unchanged ; 
the neck has developed little if at all beyond 
London B 605, but the drawing out of the lower 
body is more advanced, and so is the outward 
curve of the lip. It is clear that our red-figured 
Panathenaic is placed by its shape between 
the Robinson and the Kuban and Hildesheim 
groups, and should not be much earlier than 
London 1903, 2-17.1. This conclusion does 
not conflict with the stylistic evidence, which 
suggests a date near 410 B.C. for the figured 
decoration. 


2. Red-figured bell-krater. Pls. 75 and 76. 
P 10,673. Height, 0.338 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.342 m. Small parts of rim and of one handle, 
and pieces of body and foot restored. 


A. Inthe centre stand Athena and Herakles. 
The goddess wears a thin embroidered Doric 
chiton, and a crested Corinthian helmet which 
is pushed back to leave her face exposed; the 
projecting point above her forehead is the tip 
of the cheek-piece; cf. C.V.A. Vienna, pl. 25, 
Nos. 1 and 3; she holds an oinochoe in her 
right hand and her spear in her left; on her 
right wrist, a bracelet. The hero’s left arm, 
draped in the lion-skin, rests on his club; his 
extended right hand held a phiale, part of 
which is preserved at the point where the spear 
shaft meets the lacuna in the centre of the 
vase; for the position of his right hand and 
arm, compare the right-hand maenad on the 
pelike figured in Tillyard, The Hope Vases, 
pl. 16, No. 105. In the field on either side of 
him hangs a wreath. Since the photograph on 
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Pl. 75 was taken, a further fragment, which 
gives part of the left-hand wreath, has been 
added to the right of Athena’s left hand. On 
the right stands a wreathed youth, wearing a 
decorated chlamys, boots and petasos, and hold- 
ing two spears; from the left approaches a 
bearded, hairy-chested man in a voluminous 
starred himation. He, too, is wreathed and 
makes as though to proffer his right hand to 
Herakles. 

The hanging wreaths and those worn by the 
two outer figures in honour of the occasion 
show that we have here Herakles KaAXivxos; 
the libation which the phiale implies is as ap- 
propriate to the successful outcome of an under- 
taking as to its commencement; compare the 
bell-krater Naples 14.6711 (A.R.V., p. 792; 
Manner of the Dinos painter, No. 7) on which 
Nike proffers a phiale to a wreathed youth. 
The theme of Athena ministering to her pro- 
tégé between his labours is common on vases 
from the early fifth century onward. The 
youth is presumably Iolaos, who is frequently 
represented as equipped for the road; com- 
pare especially the London hydria by the 
Meidias painter (A.R.V., p. 831, No. 1) where 
the inscription makes the identification certain ; 
the explanation of the bearded figure is more 
difficult. Nothing suggests that he is super- 
human; he might be Amphitryon, coming to 
greet his foster-son, for the Trachimiae of 
Sophocles shows that fifth-century Athens 
knew a version of the legend in which he did 
not drop out of the story after Herakles’ child- 
hood; he might be one whom Herakles has just 
benefited: Admetus, Oineus, Dexamenos and 
Kreon are among the possibilities, but the 
artist’s interest clearly lay in his central pair, 
and he has given no clue to guide us. 

B. A conventional thiasos. Dionysos, nude 
save for a himation thrown over the left 
shoulder, and caught up by the right hand, 
wearing an ivy-wreath and holding a thyrsus; 
a nude, wreathed satyr, whose raised left foot 
rests upon a rock (indicated by incision in the 
glaze) ; his supporting right leg is slightly bent. 
His two arms are raised before him; perhaps 


one hand held the thyrsus while the other made 
a gesture; compare the satyr on the pelike illus- 
trated in Tillyard, The Hope Vases, pl. 16,105. 
A maenad dressed in a thin Doric chiton acts 
as torchbearer. At the back of her head the 
surface has been abraded, but the outline sug- 
gests that her hair was fastened up in a 
kerchief; in addition she wore some kind of 
wreath. 

Almost complete relief-contour on A; for 
the faces only on B. White for Athena’s 
bracelet and the berries of the wreaths on A, 
and for the berries on the ivy wreaths and for 
the maenad’s wreath on B. Dilute glaze on 
the lion-skin and the draperies on A. 

The sub-Meidian drapery indicates the era to 
which our vase belongs; to justify the term, 
compare the drapery on the hydria New York 
16.52 (A.R.V., p. 835; Manner of the Meidias 
painter, No. 1). For the treatment of the 
breast of Athena we may compare a fragment 
of a bell-krater in Heidelberg (Kraiker, pl. 46, 
226 ; there described as near the Nikias painter, 
and dated around 400 B.C.) ; an oinchoe in the 
British Museum also shows some similarities 
of detail (E543. A.R.V., p. 844; “ Somewhat 
recalls the Guidice painter”); compare the 
lower drapery of our Athena and maenad with 
that of Leto on the London vase; the zigzag 
hanging hems of the drapery of Iolaos, the 
bearded man and Dionysos with the dependent 
tail of Apollo’s himation, and the left hands of 
Dionysos and the maenad with the right hands 
of Artemis and Leto on the oinochoe. These 
comparisons suggest a date in the last decade 
of the fifth century for our vase, but its shape 
makes us reluctant to put it much after 410 
B.C.; see for example the bell-krater by the 
Pothos painter (A.R.V., p. 803, No. 20). 


3. Red-figured bell-krater. Pl. 77. P 10,559. 
Height as restored, 0.247 m., diameter as re- 
stored, 0.347 m. Many joining fragments pre- 
serve about two-thirds of the body with much 
of the handles and one piece of the rim. 


A. A sylvan scene is indicated by the irregu- 
lar incised ground lines and by the plant. At 
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the right, Apollo, nude save for a himation ; 
he wears a wreath and fillet and holds a sceptre 
of laurel. Next, Hermes, also with wreath 
and fillet, clad in chlamys and petasos; the 
short staff in his left hand is surely the lower 
end of the kerykeion; then a female figure in a 
Doric chiton, with stephane and earrings, who 
holds in her left hand a long staff, the top of 
which is lost. She looks back to the fourth 
figure, who gestures to her with his right hand. 
He is bearded and though the surface has suf- 
fered at this point, comparison with such pieces 
as No. 137 identifies him as a satyr; he too 
is wreathed. 

The conjunction of Apollo with members of 
the Dionysiac circle is not uncommon at this 
period; compare a bell-krater by the Dinos 
painter (4.R.V., p. 791, No. 27); two vases 
by the Erbach painter (4.R.V., p. 866, Nos. 2 
and 4); and a bell-krater in Berlin (Archdo- 
logische Zeitung, 1865, pl. 203). It may be 
that our scene depicts such a peaceful associa- 
tion; on the other hand it might be referred to 
the legend of Apollo and Marsyas, though a 
representation in which neither of the rivals 
was performing would be unusual; contrast, 
among many others, three bell-kraters by the 
Pothos painter (A.R.V., p. 802, Nos. 14, 17 
and 18); a volute krater and a bell-krater by 
the Kadmos painter (4.R.V., p. 803, No. 1 
and p. 804, No. 2) and a bell-krater by the 
Semele painter (A.R.V., p. 851, No. 2). The 
female figure is hard to explain on either view. 
She can scarcely be Athena, who is frequently 
present at the contest, for she lacks helmet and 
aegis, and the staff in her left hand has the 
oblique bands of a sceptre; but it is equally 
difficult to see her as a maenad with a sceptre 
in place of the normal torch or thyrsus. One 
may perhaps think of Leto, but her presence 
in either setting would be equally puzzling. 


B. Three mantle figures; the rear heel of 
the centre one is just preserved; he faced right. 
Partial relief contour on A; dilute glaze for 
some internal detail; white for the laurel ber- 


ries and the fillets on A. Glaze thin in places 
and unevenly applied. 

It is hard to find any clear stylistic affiliation 
for this unpretentious piece. We might com- 
pare the right hand of our satyr with that of 
Zetes on the Talos krater (A.R.V., p. 845; 
Talos painter, No. 1) or with that of Hermes 
on a bell-krater in the Villa Giulia (4.R.V., 
p. 846, bottom); the handle ornament of our 
vase resembles that of the Villa Giulia krater 
in structure, but there is an equal degree of 
general similarity and detailed difference be- 
tween it and the ornament on a bell-krater by 
the Kadmos painter (A.R.V., p. 804, No. 8). 
The pose of Hermes resembles that of Theseus 
on another of the Kadmos painter’s works 
(A.R.V., p. 804, No. 2; ML. 14, p. 27, fig. 8) ; 
Apollo may be compared with the representa- 
tion of the god in the Semele painter’s bell- 
krater (A.R.V., p. 851, No. 2) though a better 
parallel for the exaggerated protrusion of the 
right hip is provided by the Eros on a pyxis 
lid in Heidelberg (A.R.V., p. 840; “ Manner 
of the Meidias painter, No. 79”’). In all these 
details the vase reflects the style of the period 
rather than that of any known artist; the date 
should be near that of the two preceding vases. 
The similarity of shape between it and No. 2 
is in harmony with such a dating. 


4. Fragment of red-figured bell-krater. Pl. 80. 
P 10,960. Maximum dimension, 0.097 m. One 
fragment preserves part of the offset lip and of 
the wall. 

On the lip is part of the customary olive- 
wreath, the berry and its stem being in white. 
In the field the upper part of a wreathed head, 
three-quarters right; left of this, a raised right 
hand. At the extreme left of the fragment, 
part of a vertical shaft with an oblique line on 
it; it was presumably a sceptre. Above the 
head, TPINTOAEMO[. 

Relief contour for the hand and the sceptre. 
Dilute glaze for the hair. White for the ber- 
ries on both wreaths and for the lettering. 

The relation between Triptolemos’ head and 
the upper border suggests that he was raised 
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in the winged chariot. The position of his 
hand is not decisive for his attitude, for both 
standing and seated figures.,are found with one 
hand raised behind the head; e. g. the left-hand 
figure on a lekythos by the Meidias painter 
(A.R.V., p. 833, No. 10) and the figure above 
one handle of a kalyx-krater by the Meleager 
painter (4.4.1. p. 671, No.3; Langlotz, pl. 
191, upper left). The sceptre at the left was 
doubtless held by someone who stood beside 
him, probably Demeter or Persephone. 

The fragment is from an ornate vase of the 
late fifth century; for the form of the wreath 
on the lip compare those on the neck of the 
Pronomos krater (FR., pl. 145) and on the 
mouth of No. 1 (Pl. 73); for the hand with 
its indiarubber fingers compare the bell-krater 
Villa Giulia 2382 (A.R.V., p. 846; Related to 
the Talos painter) ; the elaborate treatment of 
the hair is also of the period. 


5. Fragmentary red-figured stamnos. Pls. 78 
and 79. P 10,542. See below, Appendix. 


6. Fragmentary red-figured lebes gamikos, 
type 2 (A.R.V., p. 766, Marlay-painter, No. 
10). Pl. 80. P 10,539. Height as restored, 
0.133 m.; maximum diameter as_ restored, 
0.139m. Most of rim, both handles, part of 
the body, and all the foot restored by analogy 
with a contemporary vase. 


A. On the right, a door; a woman in chiton 
and himation to left, her right arm limply 
raised before her. In the field between the 
woman and the door, a sakkos. Left of her, a 
woman to right, wearing chiton and himation, 
and holding a casket before her. To the left 
of her, a tree. Between the two women, a 
Doric column. 


B. On the right a Doric column; woman in 
chiton and himation to left; before her, a 
woman seated to right, dressed in chiton and 
himation. 

Tongue pattern on the shoulder. Little re- 
lief contour. Dilute glaze on the himation of 
the right-hand woman on A, and on the sakkos. 


7. Fragmentary red-figured lebes gamikos, type 
1. Pl. 81: fragments a and b-c (d and e not 
illustrated). P 10,540. Maximum dimension 
of a), 0.122m.; height of b)-c) as restored, 
0.163 m.; estimated diameter of d), 0.088 m.; 
maximum dimension of e), 0.058m. Frag- 
ment a) gives part of the shoulder and body, 
with two handle roots; b) and c) join, giving 
most of the stand, including part of the upper 
border (meander and checker square) ; d) gives 
part of the foot, with the usual lower border 
and the lower end of a scarf; e) gives part of 
the lower border and of the feet of the first 
woman on the stand. 

On the body, a woman seen frontally, look- 
ing right; she wears a thin Doric chiton, orna- 
mented head band, necklace and earring. To 
the right, part of the vertical edge of the basket 
which she carried with her left hand. To her 
left is another woman facing right and wear- 
ing a thin Doric chiton, ornamented headband, 
and earring. She carries before her with both 
hands a small ornate chest and also holds in 
each hand a patterned scarf. Behind her is 
part of some object whose hooked top resem- 
bles the lateral projection of the handle of the © 
perfume vase carried by the second woman on 
the stand; there is, however, no trace of the 
body of such a vase, and the “hook” seems 
to pass uninterrupted into drapery. It might 
therefore be part of a sakkos hung on the wall 
as on a white-ground lekythos by the Phiale 
painter (A.R.V., p. 658, No. 103), though the 
hooked end is perhaps overprominent for this. 
The three tongues between the two handle 
roots are an unusual feature for such a vase. 

On the stand, a woman facing left, wrapped 
in a himation and holding a mirror in her right 
hand; to the left, a woman seen frontally, 
dressed in a Doric chiton; she holds a per- 
fume vase and a patterned scarf in her right 
hand, another scarf and something else in her 
left; it was a small object (perhaps an alabas- 
tron) for the surviving traces of her knuckles 
show that her left hand grasped it firmly, as 
her right hand does the perfume vase; had it 
been a box or something similar it would have 
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been balanced squarely on her hand; cf. the 
second woman from the right on the obverse 
of a lebes by the Washing painter (4.R.V., 
p. 742, No. 1). Between the two women is a 
stool with a cushion; above the mirror is the 
lower part of a rectangular object, which is to 
be conceived as hanging on the wall. To the 
left again, a woman in a thin Doric chiton, 
moving right and carrying before her with both 
hands a basket and a scarf. In the field to 
right of her hangs a sakkos. 

On the body, partial relief contour; dilute 
glaze for the drapery of the right-hand woman 
and for the folds of the scarf; the necklace and 
the earring of the right-hand woman in applied 
clay. On the stand, no relief contour; dilute 
glaze on the mirror back, on the drapery of 
the first woman, and on the centre line of the 
scarf in the right hand of the second woman. 
The background glaze on the body fired dark 
brown. 

The bringing of gifts to a bride is a common 
subject on a lebes, and our vase adds nothing 
to the dispute whether or no the epaulia is 
intended (see the references in C.V.A. Uni- 
versity of California 1, p. 50 on pl. 51, 1). 
The objects on it are normal, though the chest 
with its double row of ovules is more elaborate 
than usual. On chests, cf. Richter, Ancient 
Furniture, pp. 93-94; on the stool, ibid., pp. 
31-32; on such baskets, ibid., p. 98, where they 
are shown to be round. On our vase though 
the running dogs round the middle of the 
basket come to a definite end at the left, at 
the right the tip of one is shown; this may be 
to suggest that the zone continues uninterrupted 
round the basket. The fringed, patterned scarf 
is occasionally found on vases of the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries ; see the stamnoi Brus- 
sels A717 (A.R.V., p. 20; Smikros, No. 1, 
where it is used as a headband), and London 
E 440 (A.R.V., p. 177; Siren painter, No. 1, 
where one is carried by the leading Eros). It 
becomes common from the second half of the 
fifth century onward, generally in “ wedding- 
present scenes.” This use of it is not exclu- 
sive, though some such connotation can gen- 


erally be inferred; on the Semele painter’s 
hydria in California (4.R.V., p. 851, No. 1) 
it is to be seen in the hands of Aphrodite’s 
attendants; on a pelike in Harvard (4.R.V., 
p. 843) the subject of the main scene is uncer- 
tain, but amorous; on the reverse a woman 
holds a scarf and a basket. Similar scarves 
appear on the Louvre hydriai M 14 and M15 
(C.V.A. Louvre 9, III Id, pl. 54, Nos. 5 and 
13) whose subjects seem purely domestic; on 
the stemmed kylix from our well (No. 12) 
the scene appears to be the palaestra ; compare 
also the scarf carried by Nike on a neck- 
amphora by Douris (4.R.V., p. 292, No. 202). 
Ordinarily the scarf is held by the middle, and 
the hand may or may not grasp some other 
object in addition; sometimes, however, it is 
worn as a headband; cf. the stamnos Brussels 
A717. Such scarves are often decorated with 
dots grouped in threes; this may explain the 
headgear on an oinochoe in the Musée Rodin 
(C.V.A., pl. 26, 7) and on a pyxis lid in Bonn 
(A.R.V., p. 760; painter of Florence 4217, 
No. 1). See also the headbands of Adonis 
and Phaon on the Meidias painter’s hydriai in 
Florence (4.R.V., p. 832, Nos. 3 and 4) and 
that of Dionysos on the kalyx-krater Jena 832 
(Hahland, Vasen um Meidias, pl. 16, a). 

On the other hand the plain fillet is common 
on vases from a much earlier date; its normal 
significance as an emblem of victory and its 
connections with grave offerings are well 
known; it occurs also as a form of headgear 
worn by Dionysos and his associates, and by 
komasts and others; Dionysos wears it on the 
Dinos painter’s name vase (A.R.V., p. 790, 
No. 3) and on a stamnos in Harvard (A.R.V., 
p. 689; Curti painter, No. 1); Hephaistos on 
his return, on the stamnos A.R.V., p. 695, No. 
4; a maenad on the painted amphora Cabinet 
des Médailles 357 (4.R.V., p. 634, No. 2); 
komasts, on the cup New York 21.88. 150 
(A.RV., p. 252, No. 113) and the skyphos 
Berlin 3219 (A.R.V., p. 520, bottom) ; Demeter 
or Kore, on the hydria Madrid 11023 (A.R.V., 
p. 404, No. 50); Leto, on the bell-krater New 
York 24.97.96 (A.R.V., p. 402, No. 16); a 
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woman in a pursuit scene on the hydria New 
York 06. 1021. 190 (A.R.V., p. 409, No. 27); 
a woman in a departure scene on the stamnos 
New York 06. 1021. 176 (A.R.V., p. 402, No. 
28). There are two ways of wearing the fillet ; 
it may be wound round the head and fastened 
upon itself by its string-like ends (as on the 
New York hydria) ; or the centre part may be 
wound one and a half times round the head, a 
loop of the free material tucked under the band 
thus formed at either side, and the two ends 
left to dangle (as on the Berlin skyphos). It 
is in the second way that the “scarves” of 
Adonis, Phaon and Dionysos are worn. On 
some vases fillets are shown hanging in the field 
in domestic scenes; e.g. the hydriai Louvre 
CA 161 (A.R.V., p. 848, No. 18), London 
E 204 (A. R.V., p. 746, No. 68) and Copen- 
hagen 153 (4.R.V., p. 746, No. 67). The fillet 
can be identified as the tawia; see Dow, Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, 41, p. 68, 
where the majority of the passages cited refer 
to the tawia as a symbol of victory; on most 
of the earlier vases the fillet has this signifi- 
cance. It is however clear from the examples 
quoted that on vases of the second half of the 
fifth century the fillet and the fringed scarf 
have a certain overlap of function. Moreover 
it would seem that in antiquity the distinction 
between the rawia and the pitpa was not sharply 
defined; Bacchylides, 12, 196, and Pindar 
Isthmian 4, 62, use pitpa, and not rawia; the 
pitpa is an attribute of Dionysos (Strabo, 
15,1038; Lucian, Bacchus, 2; Diodorus, 4, 4, 
4) and part of the dress of a maenad (Euri- 
pides, Bacchae, 833 and 929), yet it is the fillet 
which is depicted on most Dionysiac scenes on 
vases. It may therefore be suggested that while 
the plain fillet is the rawia, the correct name 
for the patterned scarf is pirpa. 

Judged by its style, our vase should not be 
far in time from a hydria by the Nikias painter 
(A.R.V., p. 848, No. 19); compare for ex- 
ample the right-hand woman on the body of 
our lebes with Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 215, 
fig. 262, and p. 217, fig. 265. 


8. Part of the stand of a red-figured lebes 
gamikos, type 1. P 10,571. Preserved height, 
0.160 m. Five joining fagments preserve part 
of the lower wall of the stand. 

A draped figure to left, much worn: facing 
it, a figure to right, in chiton and himation; 
between the two, a wool basket. To the left 
again, a draped figure to left, confronted by a 
figure to right in a chiton with an overfall; 
the left hand raises part of the overfall. Of 
the figures, only the lower parts are preserved. 
Lower border, ovules above the usual rays. 

Rather coarse work. 


9. Red-figured squat lekythos. Pl. 81. P 
10,547. Preserved height 0.067 m.; maximum 
diameter, 0.050 m. Mouth and part of neck 
missing. Concave moulding at inner junction 
of foot and floor. 

A female head to right; she wears an orna- 
mented headband, necklace and earring. Be- 
fore her, a volute plant. Wurzburg 582, Lan- 
glotz, pl. 209) gives a somewhat better version 
of this commonplace. Glaze fired rather grey 
and dull in places. The underside is reserved. 


10. Red-figured squat lekythos. Pl. 81. P. 
10,550. Height, 0.112 m.; maximum diameter, 
0.069m. Most of the handle missing. Con- 
cave moulding at inner junction of foot and 
floor. 

A woman running left and looking back. She 
wears a cross-girt Doric chiton and carries a 
pyxis in her left hand. To the right, a volute 
plant. Glaze fair, but worn in places. The 
underside is reserved. 


11. Red-figured squat lekythos. Pl. 81. P 
10,557. Preserved height, 0.05 m.; maximum 
diameter, 0.06m. Neck, mouth and handle 
missing. Concave moulding at inner junction 
of foot and body. 

A child, nude save for an amulet, crawling 
right and playing with three balls (?). Relief 
contour for lower edge of right forearm. Glaze 
fired greyish in places, with some small blisters ; 
rather worn. The underside is reserved. 

Such representations are commonest on 
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choes; for their appearance on squat lekythoi, 
compare Clara Rhodos, II, p. 133, fig. 14 (from 
a tomb in which the rest of the vases appear 
to form two groups; one around the middle 
of the second half of the fifth century, and 
the other some fifty years later) ; Clara Rhodos, 
VIII, p. 181, fig. 170, right; C.V.A. Cracow, 
Musée National, No. 6, C.V.A. Oxford 2, 
pl. 63, No. 1 (there dated “ about 420 Ze Out 
vase should belong to the same era as the choes 
figured in C.V.A. Oxford, pl. 43, Nos. 6, 7,8 
(the first two there dated “ about 440-420”; 
the third, “about 450-420”) and in C.V.A. 
Munich 2, pl. 90, Nos. 1 and 3-6 (there dated 
“um 420’’). 


12. Fragmentary red-figured stemmed kylix. 
Pl. 82. P 10,538. Maximum dimension, 0.171 m. 
Parts of bowl, floor and stem survive. There 
are four other non-joining scraps, not illus- 
trated here, which may belong to this vase or 
to the next ; two handle stems, a fragment with 
part of a handle palmette, and a rim fragment ; 
the last has a fine wheel-run groove just below 
the rim on the outside. 


I. A nude youth, turned half left, standing 
in front of a stele; his right arm hangs by his 
side, with a leafy twig lightly held between the 
fingers; his left arm is bent across the body, 
with the elbow resting on the stele. Part of 
his right foot is cut off by the border. From 
the right a woman comes towards him; she 
wears a thin Doric chiton with a patterned 


yoke, a headband, and an earring. Her right . 


arm is extended towards the youth’s head; in 
her left she holds a fillet. She is clearly in 
mid-air; this, with the fillet, indicates that she 
is Nike, coming to crown the victor; for other 
examples of wingless Nikes see Appendix, 
note 44. 


A. A nude male to right; his left foot on a 
rock and his body bent well forward. 


B. A female figure beside a stele; she was 
apparently moving left, with her weight on her 
right foot. She holds a patterned scarf in her 
right hand. 


Considerable relief contour. Dilute glaze for 
some internal detail, and for the contour of 
the lower part of the face. White for the fillet 
and the twig. Good glaze. 

In view of the possible interchangeability of 
scarf and fillet (see above on No. 7) it may 
be that Nike is again represented on the ex- 
terior. It would be unusual to find a cup of 
this period with only one figure on each of 
the two external scenes. The next piece is by 
the same hand, and similar in fabric; one would 
expect it to belong. It cannot go with B, how- 
ever, and it is hard to see how the stele on it 
could be combined with the rock on A. 

The patterned yoke on the dress, the render- 
ing of the mouth by a dot, and the use of dilute 
glaze for the contour of the lower part of the 
face might suggest that the vase must be dated 
after the turn of the century; for the yoke, 
compare a vase by the Jena painter (4.R.V., 
p. 883, No. 71), and the bell-krater fragment 
Bonn 540 (A4.R.V., p. 966, addendum to pp. 
870-4; there said to recall the early work of 
the Meleager painter) ; for the dilute glaze con- 
tour, see the maenad on the bell-krater frag- 
ment illustrated in Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pl. 
4. This evidence is not conclusive, for a calyx- 
krater by the painter of the Feuardent Marsyas 
(A.R.V., p. 803, No. 1) shows that the yoke 
occurs in vase painting of the last quarter of 
the fifth century, and there are fifth-century 
examples of the dot mouth (4.R.V., p. 801; 
Aison, No. 12: p. 836; Manner of the Meidias 
painter, No. 26: p. 843; painter of Louvre 
539, No. 1. Compare also the woman on the 
stand of No. 7 in this catalogue). The style 
of the drawing suggests that our cup is to be 
dated around 410 B.C. 


13. Rim-fragment of a red-figured kylix. PI. 
80. P 18,631. Maximum dimension, 0.113 m. 
Made up from four joining fragments. A fine 
wheel-run groove just below the rim on the 
outside. 

The head and shoulders of a youth, seen 
frontally. He looks left, with his left arm 
raised and his right forearm resting on a stele. 
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On his head is a fillet, with three vertical rays. 
At the left of the fragment is part of a hand. 
In the field between hang a strigil and an 
aryballos. 

Partial relief contour. Dilute glaze for the 
contour of the lower part of the face, and for 
the mouth of the aryballos. White for the 
fillet and rays, and for the aryballos strap with 
its five hanging tags. 


14, Red-figured stemless cup. Pl. 83. P 
10,574. Height, 0.055 m.; diameter of rim as 
restored, 0.191m. One handle and much of 
rim and wall restored. Moulded ring foot; 
rim offset within. 

I. Two nude youths, one leaning on a stele. 
The left foot of the other overlaps the border, 
which is a plain reserved circle. 


A. Three nude youths, the central one be- 
tween two stelai; in the field to the left of him 
an aryballos. 


B. Similar, but with only one stele, and with 
the aryballos to the right. 

Partial relief contour. The underside deco- 
rated with glazed zones on broad, shallow 
mouldings. Glaze cracked in places; fired 
greyish within. 


15. Red-figured stemless cup. Pls. 86 and 91. 
P 10,552. Height, excluding handles, 0.045 m. ; 
diameter of rim, 0.152m. Fragments of rim, 
one piece of foot, and most of handles re- 
stored. Stepped ring foot and plain bowl. 
Within, a coarse, reserved palmette sur- 
rounded by a reserved circle. No relief con- 
tour. The resting surface reserved ; a reserved 
disc in the centre of the underside, with two 
coarse glazed circles and a dot. Glaze thin in 
places within and peeled extensively outside. 


16. Red-figured oinochoe, type III. Pl. 84. 
P 10,675. Height as restored, 0.250 m.; maxi- 
mum diameter, 0.189 m. Parts of lop, most of 
the body and all the foot restored. 

A youth to right; he is nude save for a fillet 
round his head; in his left hand he holds a 
torch with a hand-shield. Behind him, a stele; 


on the extreme right the vertical edge of an 
object which is best explained as another stele; 
at its foot a hydria. On the left, a male to 
right, with a staff in his right hand. He wears 
a himation; the surviving traces of the draw- 
ing indicate that it passed over his left shoulder 
and beneath his right arm, the loose end being 
wrapped over his left hand and forearm. Upper 
and lower borders, ovules and dots; the ovules 
were solid black, with a white streak in each of 
the upper ovules, and a white blob in each of 
the lower. The side border is a simple reserved 
line. 

Partial relief contour. White for the fillet 
and the centres of the ovules. Glaze dull, fired 
chocolate in places and rather peeled. 

It has been suggested that many, if not all, 
large oinochoai of this shape resemble the 
miniature variety in bearing scenes connected 
with the Anthesteria (Deubner, p. 96 and ff.; 
Karouzou, A.J.A., 50, 1946, p. 122). The torch 
on our vase indicates that the subject is a torch- 
race (see Appendix, note 34). Similar torches 
appear on other oinochoai of this kind (A.R.V., 
p. 781, 55. Rendiconti 5, vol. 33, p. 296; the 
same fragment, van Hoorn, fig. 4), and van 
Hoorn has put forward the theory that a torch- 
race took place at the Anthesteria, in addition 
to those at other festivals (for these, see 
Appendix, note 47). He would distinguish 
between the older form of the race, in which 
the course lay between two altars, and a later 
version in which the starting and finishing 
points were stelai (van Hoorn, pp. 7-8). Our 
scene fits well with this view; and van Hoorn’s 
further hypothesis (ibid., pp. 8-9) that the final 
act of the runner was to place his torch, still 
burning, upon the finishing post may explain 
the pose of our youth; he is not waiting for the 
start, for he is in front of the starting post, 
and his straight rearward leg would make a 
proper start impossible; moreover the Greek 
starting position was with both feet close to- 
gether (Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and 
Festivals, p. 275; Athletics of the Ancient 
W orld, fig. 88) ; on the other hand, the pose is 
not that of running. The hydria is for the 
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victor; the nature of the prize is not remark- 
able (cf. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, p. 
20 and p. 79; Richter and Hall, p. 53, No. 31, 
note 2), and the evidence of this oinochoe sug- 
gests that the torch-race at the Anthesteria 
must be added to the list of occasions on which 
a hydria was awarded. The cloaked figure may 
be explained as the gymnasiarch of the team 
to which the runner belongs, since Andocides, 
I, 132, and Lysias, X XI, 3, show that the races 
at the Hephaisteia and Prometheia were litur- 
gies at this period; or he may with less proba- 
bility be interpreted as the dpywv Baowrcds ; it is 
true that Aristotle, °*A@. IToA., 57, 1, réOnou de 
kal To's Tov Aaprddwv ayovas Gravras seems not 
to apply to the fifth century, at least for the 
Prometheia, since /.G., I°, 84, 33-34 speaks of 
ieporovot as in charge. It is however quite pos- 
sible that the BaciAev’s had some connection with 
the races at other festivals. 

The profile of our youth resembles those of 
Xpvoy and of the woman beside Phaon on a 
calyx-krater in Palermo (A.R.V., p. 833, bot- 
tom; “very close to the (Meidias) painter, and 
may be a latish work from his own hand”). 


17. Red-figured choe fragment. Pl. 80. P 
10,676. Preserved height, 0.076m. Part of 
the body survives with the lower part of the 
neck and a piece of the spreading ring foot. 
Plump body. 

Two children nude save for a wreath and a 
fillet apiece. One holds the shaft of a toy 
cart, while the other steps into it. On the 
neck an ivy wreath with berries. Lower border, 
ovules and dots. 

Partial relief contour. White for the fillets; 
the leaves and berries of the wreath in applied 
clay, on which traces of pink survive. Good 
glaze outside; a wash within. The style recalls 
that of No. 14. 

On choes in general, see Karouzou, A.J.A., 
50, 1946, pp. 122 ff., with a bibliography on 
p. 122; C.V.A. San Francisco, pp. 47 ff. For 
the motif of one child pulling another in a cart, 
cf. Deubner, pl. 29, 4, and Karouzou, loc. cit., 
p. 125. For the ivy wreath, cf. Deubner, op. cit., 


pls. 9, 1 and 16, 2. Our vase should be con- 
temporary with the fragment Heidelberg 236 
(Kraiker, pl. 43). 


18. Red-figured ring vase. Pl. 84 and Hes- 
peria, VII, 1938, p. 346, fig. 29. P 10,570. 
Total height, 0.100 m.; height of ring, 0.040 m. ; 
diameter of skyphoi, ca. 0.079m. Small pieces 
missing from the ring; of the skyphoi the bases, 
parts of walls and rims, and one handle are 
preserved. Each of the skyphoi has a hole 
pierced through the bottom which communi- 
cates with the hollow ring. 

On each are the remains of the same trite 
theme (cf. No. 21), a woman running right 
and looking back at the Eros who pursues her, 
holding a casket. On the upper surface of 
the base are reserved blobs, vaguely leaf- 
shaped; on the outer wall is a reserved olive 
wreath between two reserved lines. No relief 
contour. 

Blinkenberg, Couve, and Leonard (Lindos, 
I, p. 331; Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. kernos; 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. kernos) have drawn a 
distinction between this kind of multiple cup 
and such vases as those figured in 4.M., 23, 
1898, pl. 13, and have shown that it is to the 
second class that the term kernos should be 
applied. The name and purpose of our vase 
are alike unknown, but it is noteworthy that 
the form remains essentially unaltered over a 
considerable period and that it is not localised ; 
there is a seventh century Corinthian example 
with three skyphoi (Anz., 1936, p. 355, No. 8) ; 
one in Wurzburg (Langlotz, pl. 120, No. 446), 
which has three kylikes, is said to be of island 
manufacture and is dated in the second half of 
the sixth century; on a vase from Teano dei 
Sidicini (ML., 20, p. 71, fig. 39) the three 
skyphoi have a fourth century look. For frag- 
ments of others, see ML., 17, p. 631, fig. 446, 
and Lindos, I, p. 333 and pl. 52, 1202. It is 
difficult to imagine a common household use to 
account for this conservatism; if it was a trick 
vase the joke must have worn thin between the 
seventh and fourth centuries, and, moreover, it 
is hard to see where the catch lay. Perhaps 
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the vessel had some ritual function as a com- 
munal cup for drinking or for libations. 


19. Red-figured askos. Pls. 84 and 85. P 
10,541. Height, 0.061 m.; diameter, 0.087 m. 
Intact save for a hole in the bottom. 

On the body a dog and a deer, both facing 
the spout. No relief contour; glaze thin in 
places, rather dull, and worn at the lip and at 
points round the widest part. 

The beasts on our piece are perhaps not far 
in time from such as A.R.V., p. 858; the Mina 
painter, No. 6, and near the Mina painter, Nos. 
1-4. 


20. Red-figure skyphos, Attic type. Pl. 85. 
P 10,561. Height, 0.132 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.163 m.; of base, 0.109m. Parts of rim and 
walls and both handles restored. 


A. A nude male, in rear view, looking left; 
facing him, a youth draped in a himation, and 
leaning on a stick; the surface has perished 
from the object in his extended right hand; 
the round object below the left hand of the 
nude figure is perhaps an aryballos. 


B. Similar; the fragment where the arybal- 
los would be is lost, and the cloaked youth has 
no stick, and holds a strigil. 

Little relief contour. The underside is re- 
served, with three neat concentric glazed circles 
and a dot. Glaze fired red within, at the bottom, 
and gray in patches outside. 

The quality of the drawing makes a stylistic 
dating very hazardous. Two cups by the 
painter of Ruvo 325 (A.R.V., p. 859, Nos. 1 
and 2) show that work of this kind is not 
unknown in the last quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury and the structure of the handle ornament 
is paralleled on another Agora skyphos of the 
same period (P 10,031, a piece of rather better 
quality). The evidence of the handle orna- 
ment must be used with caution; the skyphos 
Bonn 92 (C.V.A. Bonn, pl. 22, Nos. 7 and 8; 
described there by Greifenhagen as “ fluchtige 
Zeichnung von Ende des 5 Jahrhunderts”) is 
close to ours in shape and has similar lumpy 
drawing; its palmette motif, however, resem- 


bles that of a skyphos by one of the later 
followers of the Penthesilea painter (Agora 
P7921. A.RV., p. 623; connected with the 
painter of London E777, No. 9). These com- 
parisons show that our vase need be no later 
than the end of the century. 

Despite the insecurity of this dating, the 
resemblances of outline between No. 20, its 
two plain companions Nos. 24 and 25, and 
skyphoi from other contemporary Agora de- 
posits, suggest that the three numbered exam- 
ples from our well do in fact represent the 
variety current in the last quarter of the fifth 
century and so continue the series presented 
in Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 340, fig. 8. Only a 
slight increase in the outward curve of the 
upper wall and a faint flattening of the lower 
contour distinguish No. 20 and the Bonn sky- 
phos from the vases of the third quarter of 
the century (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 340, fig. 8, 
bottom right; the same vase, Hesperia, IV, 
1939,.04 209, 1 215 a ted-ticured versions p. 
491, fig. 13, T 120). In Nos. 24 and 25 the 
double curve is clearly visible, yet we can still 
perceive the influence of that conservatism 
which characterises the history of the shape 
during the fifth century; note as an example 
of this the profile of the red-figured skyphos 
shown in Olynthus, V, pl. 97 (A.R.V., p. 864; 
Millin painter, No. 3). As for subsequent 
developments, No. 138 (fig. 1), helps to span 
the gap between our vase and those of half a 
century later (Olynthus, V, pl. 185, 971 and 
973; Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 89, fig. 46,d). 

The attempt to decide the chronological re- 
lation between the three vases from our well 
is unprofitable. The greater outward curve of 
the lip of No. 25 might incline us to regard 
it as later than No. 24, despite the similarity 
of their proportions, but a glance at No. 139 
should deter us from taking an isolated ele- 
ment of a vase’s form as the criterion for its 
date. The two profiles on fig. 1, 139 are from 
opposite sides of the same pot, and one would 
be ill-advised to interpret this asymmetry as 
the result of anything but careless handling 
before firing. 
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21. Red-figured pyxis, type A (4.R.V., p. 
760; compared with the Drouot group). PI. 85. 
P 10,459. Preserved height, 0.060m. The 
restorations show in the photographs. 

A chamfered horizontal flange at the junc- 
tion of body and foot. It is probable that the 
foot originally resembled that of the pyxis in 
Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 480, fig. 4, T 2; traces 
of the three openings in it still survive. 

On the body are two pairs of figures. Each 
consists of a woman pursued by an Eros who 
carries a casket in his left hand; one woman 
wears an Jonic chiton and a headband; she 
too carries a casket; to the right of her stands 
a kalathos; the other, dressed in chiton and 
himation, is empty-handed. 

Black rays on the horizontal flange. The 
underside reserved with a glazed circle. No 
relief contour. Glaze fair, though worn. A 
thick wash within, much damaged at the bottom. 


22. Fragment of a red-figured pyxis, type A. 
Pl. 80. P 10,959. Preserved height, 0.049 m. 

From a vase similar in form to the last. At 
the extreme right, a piece of drapery; then a 
woman in a Doric chiton, running right and 
looking back; her outstretched hand holds what 
may be a mirror seen in side view (cf. C.V.A. 
Florence 2, pl. 62, 3); her left hand raises a 
corner of her garment. To the left of her is 
the top of some object, perhaps a volute plant, 
and at the left-hand edge of the fragment is 
part of another figure. 

Relief contour for the chin and mouth. 
Glaze rather pitted; a thin wash inside, rather 
worn. 


23. Fragment of a miniature Panathenaic 
amphora. Pl. 80. P 10,961. Maximum dimen- 
sion, 0.054m. A single fragment preserves 
part of the shoulder and lower neck; the lower 
handle-roots also survive, as does the ring 
moulding round the neck. 


A. The head of Athena to left; the eye is 
wide open, with a short lower lid. She wears 
a helmet with the cheek-pieces turned up; the 
tall crest-holder runs up to the moulding on the 


neck; the crest itself is lost, but its tail can 
be seen hanging down behind the back of the 
helmet. Her right hand holds a spear; on her 
right wrist is a bracelet. 


B. The tip of some object at the extreme 
left of the picture. 

Coarse incision on the helmet, including its 
contour; incision also for the eye, and the 
bracelet. The right arm is in white laid directly 
on the clay; the white of the face has faded 
from the black glaze over which it was applied. 

Tongue pattern on the shoulder, front and 
back. Dots on the moulding round the neck. 
The inside of the handles is reserved. 

On miniature Panathenaics, see B.S.A., 41, 
1940-45, pp. 10-12. Our vase differs from the 
group there discussed, of which only 24 is com- 
parable in size and in the quantity of incision; 
the tongues on the shoulder are more numerous 
and have no white; the dots on the moulding 
are a peculiarity, and it is a more detailed and 
careful piece of work. 


BLACK-GLAZED POTTERY 


24, Black-glazed skyphos, Attic type. PI. 85. 
P 10,993. Height, 0.105 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.131m.; of base, 0.081m. A third of wall 
and one handle restored. 

Underside reserved, with two glazed circles 
and a dot. Glaze fired red over most of the 
pot, and rather dull. Traces of stacking. 


25. Black-glazed skyphos, Attic type. Fig. 1. 
P 10,994. Height, 0.106 m.; estimated diameter 
of rim, 0.130m.; of base, 0.081 m. Most of 
rim, much of wall and both handles missing. 

Underside reserved, with two glazed circles 
and a dot. Glaze fired red over most of the pot, 
and dull in patches. 


26. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. 
P 10,995. Height, 0.081 m.; estimated diameter 
of rim, 0.095 m.; of base, 0.049m. Most of 
rim and walls and both handles missing. 

Profile close to No. 27. Flaring ring foot. 
Glazed all over; the glaze fired greyish in 
places; traces of stacking. 
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27. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. 
Pi S85 and fig. 2, P 10,996, Height, 0.106.m.; 
estimated diameter of rim, 0.120 m.; of base, 
0.066 m. Much of rim and walls restored. 
The handles rather square in plan, with the 
attachments slightly drawn together. Above 
the foot, a reserved band, cross-hatched. Under- 


ration, as opposed to the three described in 
Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 506. In one, the body 
has a reserved zone above the foot, with crossed 
rays (as No. 27) and the underside is reserved, 
with glazed circles and a dot; in the other the 
vase is glazed all over, though occasionally the 
underside is wholly or partly reserved, with 


Fig. 1. Profiles of Black-Glazed Bolsals and Attic-Type Skyphoi 


side of foot reserved, with two glazed circles 
and a dot; also reserved, a band inside the lip, 
the inside of the handles and the space between 
the handle-roots. Glaze good on the outside, 
but fired greyish and somewhat peeled within. 
Traces of stacking. 

Almost all the examples from this well, of 
which the two numbered pieces are representa- 
tive, conform to one of two schemes of deco- 


circle and dot decoration. None of the skyphoi 
from our well has red bands round the body ; 
there is a solitary example of uncrossed rays, 
and another of a reserved band without rays; 
contrast the group of (earlier) vases from a 
well at Corinth (Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 273- 
274, Nos. 29-39). There is little difference in 
profile between our vases and an example from 
the third quarter of the century (Hesperia, V, 
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1936, p. 340, fig. 8, above right). In the fourth 
century, however, the development is more 
striking; contrast with No. 27 a skyphos from 
the second quarter of the fourth century (fig. 
2, 141); it is less developed in shape than 
Olynthus, V, pl. 184, 986, which again appears 
to be slightly less advanced than the vase 
figured in Hesperia, Supplement IV, p. 133, 
fig. 98, b. To bridge the gap between No. 141 
and No. 27, we may interpolate another from 
an alien context (No. 140). Its rim and lower 


underside reserved, with a neat glazed zone, 
two glazed circles and a dot. 

Glaze fired dull red within, save for the rim; 
lustrous outside, fired red at the base and chest- 
nut on the body. 


29. Black-glazed askos. P 10,543. Height to 
top of spout, 0.048 m.; diameter, 0.088 m. The 
handle and part of the body missing. 

Underside reserved. Glaze fired reddish, and 
almost entirely peeled. 


Fig. 2. Profiles of Black-Glazed Corinthian-Type Skyphoi 


wall are a little less drawn in than those of the 
skyphos (N.M. 13.909) in the National Mu- 
seum in Athens, which is referred to in Hes- 
peria, IV, 1935, p. 506. The figured decora- 
tion of the National Museum vase suggests a 
date in or near the third decade of the fourth 
century; No. 140 should therefore belong to 
the first quarter of the century. 


28. Black-glazed ring-handled cup. Pl. 8&5. 
P 10,569. Height, 0.075 m.; diameter of rim 
as restored, 0.082 m.; diameter of foot, 0.046 m. 
Most of one handle and parts of rim and wall 
restored. 


Deep, well-curved body with outturned lip; 
vertical grooved ring handles; finely profiled 
ring foot, with a concave moulding at the inner 
junction of foot and floor. A scraped groove 
at the external junction of foot and body; the 


30. Black-glazed askos. P 10,992. Preserved 
height, 0.032 m.; diameter, 0.086 m. The spout, 
handle, and much of the floor missing. Under- 
side reserved. Fair glaze. 

The same form as No. 19, but with a shal- 
lower body. 


31. Black-glazed bell-krater. Pl. 86. P 11,000. 
Height, 0.236 m.; diameter of rim, 0.255 m. 


One handle and small pieces of rim, wall 
and base restored. 


Completely glazed save for a reserved space 
between the handle-roots, the inside of the 
handles, a reserved line on top of the lip, two 
incised lines at the junction of lip and wall, a 
scraped groove at the junction of foot and 
stem, the vertical face of the foot, and the 
underside. The glaze has fired streaky, and 
varies from greyish-black to brown. Less de- 
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veloped in shape than No. 2. Compare A.R.V., 
p. 780, No. 25. 


32. Black-glazed oinochoe. Pl. 86. P 10,999. 
Height, 0.243 m.; maximum diameter, 0.190 m. 
Much of the trefoil mouth and of the neck, 
and parts of the body restored. Plump body; 
rounded ring foot. 

Underside reserved. Glaze wash within; on 
the outside, rather thin brownish glaze, much 
pitted. 


33. Black-glazed cup-kotyle, heavy walled. 
Pls. 86 and 87. P 10,976. Height, 0.074 m.; 
diameter of rim as restored, 0.134m. Two- 
thirds of rim and wall and both handles re- 
stored. 

Deep bowl with thickened outturned lip, off- 
set within. A scraped groove at the junction 
of wall and foot. Foot completely glazed; 
underside reserved, with glazed circles and a 
dot. Impressed decoration within. Glaze fired 
grey and chestnut in places, and much peeled. 
Traces of stacking. 


34. Ribbed black-glazed cup-kotyle, heavy 
walled. Pls. 86 and 87. P10,576. Height, 
0.08 m.; diameter of rim, 0.138 m. Half of rim 
and wall and both handles restored. 

Deep bowl with shallow ribbing: above this 
is a slight offset, from which the plain lip 
curves outwards. A scraped groove at the 
junction of wall and foot. Foot completely 
glazed; underside reserved, with glazed circles 
and a dot. Impressed decoration within. Good 
glaze. 

The red-figured vases of this shape have re- 
ceived full treatment based on their figured and 
impressed decoration (A. D. Ure, J.H.S., 64, 
1944, pp. 67-77). In the opening paragraph 
of that article it is stated that “the earliest 
examples are to be dated before the end of 
the fifth” (sc. century). With this the evi- 
dence from the Agora is in agreement, for the 
shape appears only in the latest fifth century 
deposits, being absent from those of the twen- 
ties. This, added to its comparative rarity on 
the Agora shelves, leads one to the conclusion 


that it was a product of the last quarter of the 
century. There is no obvious ancestry to 
account for its distinctive characteristics; the 
deep, heavy bowl, with a broad groove marking 
off the thickened, outturned lip; the foot, with 
a rounded moulding surmounted by an angular 
one and separated from the body by a plain 
“neck ’’; the heavy rolled handles which curve 
gently upward to just below the rim. No. 34 
is a ribbed version; compare the similar vases 
figured in Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 159, fig. 
187, and Swedish Expedition to Cyprus, III, 
pl. 83, 10. It differs in having an unthickened, 
flaring lip, much like that of the ribbed stem- 
less cup, No. 35, but this feature is paralleled 
on an otherwise canonical cup-kotyle from a 
contemporary Agora well-group (P 9368, from 
the same well as No. 139). 

Our examples differ from the later red- 
figured vases in having a deeper bowl with a 
more gently curving wall; in this they resemble 
Mrs. Ure’s Nos. 1 and 3 (J.H.S., 64, 1944, 
p. 68, fig. 1; Jacobstahl, Gottingen Vasen, pl. 
15, No. 45). Their undersides, when com- 
pared with those of later vases, illustrate the 
scheme typical of the fifth century and show 
how slight are the modifications of the next 
decade or so (see J.H.S., 64, 1944, pl. 2, 24; 
pl. 5, 12 and 14). It should be remarked that 
in general their impressed decoration is more 
complex than Mrs. Ure’s earlier varieties, 
No. 33 being exceptional in its simplicity. The 
normal schemes, of which No. 34 and a vase 
in Brunswick are representative, resemble 
those of thin-walled cup-kotylai of the period 
(C.V.A. Brunswick, pl. 29, 4 and 5; very close 
in shape and decoration to another Agora vase 
(P 10,008) from a late fifth-century context). 

The existence of examples with rouletting 
inside and a glazed underside which rises to a 
central cone indicates that the heavy-walled 
cup-kotyle persisted into the second quarter of 
the fourth century. Two other pieces, whose 
impressed decoration consists of four palmettes 
without rouletting, are more advanced in shape 
than the red-figured specimens mentioned 
above (C.V.A. Oxford 2, pl. 65, 8; C.V.A. 
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Poland 3, Warsaw, Musée National, pl. 2, 4) ; 
they have strongly rounded bodies and more 
sharply curved handles, with a heavier lip and 
narrower foot. This stage of development may 
throw some light on the problems surround- 
ing the origin of the fourth-century cup-kan- 
tharos; compare a vase from below the temple 
of Zeus and Athena on the west side of the 
Athenian Agora (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 89, 
fig. 46, a). 


35. Black-glazed ribbed stemless cup. Pls. 86 
and 87. P 10,545. Height, 0.060 m.; diameter 
of rim as restored, 0.159 m.; diameter of foot, 
0.084 m. Most of lip, much of wall and both 
handles restored. 


Outturned lip; ribbed body, with a double 
ring-moulding at the base of the ribbing. High 
moulded ring foot; a reserved line at the outer 
junction of wall and foot. Underside, alter- 
nate glazed and reserved zones, with some 
moulding. Impressed decoration within. Glaze 
rather dull inside. 


Cups of this kind occur in limited numbers 
in Agora deposits containing pottery of the last 
quarter of the fifth century. The Agora exam- 
ples are all similar as regards body form, but 
the foot of No. 35 is unusually high, which 
may be a sign of lateness; compare the red- 
figured stemless cup Bonn 128 (A.R.V., p. 
882, No. 45); the normal decoration of the 
underside is a succession of glazed and re- 
served zones on shallow mouldings. The im- 
pressed decoration resembles that of contem- 
porary unribbed stemless cups, and is therefore 
discussed below (under No. 36). 


36. Fragments of a black-glazed stemless cup. 
Pl. 88. Only a) is illustrated. P 10,978. Three 
non-joining pieces; a), maximum dimension, 
0.101 m.; giving part of floor, foot and wall; 
b), maximum dimension, 0.074 m.; giving part 
of floor, foot and wall; c), maximum dimen- 
sion, 0.083 m.; giving part of wall, with one 
handle-root. 

Lip offset within. Moulded ring foot; 
scraped groove at the outer junction of wall 


and foot. Underside, an alternation of glazed 
and reserved zones, with some moulding. Im- 
pressed decoration within. Glazed fired grey 
inside. 

This shape is poorly represented in our well, 
but the evidence of contemporary Agora de- 
posits makes it clear that it maintained its 
popularity during the last quarter of the fifth 
century. Within the series formed by the 
Agora examples only minor differences are 
found in the profiles of wall and foot; these 
have perhaps little chronological significance 
and may be explained as the differences be- 
tween the products of individual workshops. 
The handles might have been more informa- 
tive, but few survive. On the cups of the 
third quarter of the century the underside is 
usually completely glazed except for a central 
reserved disc, but the scheme common in the 
last quarter, which is composed of alternating 
glazed and reserved zones and circles, does 
occur on some earlier examples. The evolution 
of the impressed decoration is, however, clear. 

Mrs. Ure has shown how on red-figured 
stemless cups an original star motif developed 
into a rosette surrounded by one or two zones 
of tongues (J.H.S., 56, 1936, pp. 205-215, Nos. 
1 to 13); it is a short step from her Nos. 11 
and 12 to our No. 142 (Pl. 88). The inner 
zone of tongues may be omitted or may be 
replaced by palmettes or ovules (e.g., Hes- 
peria, IV, 1935, p. 483, fig. 6, T 98 and T 107) ; 
even in designs of such originality as that 
figured in Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 52, Pt dey 
the structure is the same; a circular centre- 
piece surrounded by zones of ornament, with 
no organic connection between the various 
components. 

Most of the designs of the last quarter of 
the century differ from their forerunners in 
quality rather than in structure. Pl. 88, 143, 
shows a careless and unoriginal version of the 
rosette-and-tongue decoration in which the 
tongues even lack the customary arcs at either 
end; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 482, fig. 5, T 108 
illustrates a combination which includes pal- 
mettes. On some examples, however, the 
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ancestry of this system of decoration is so far 
forgotten that the central rosette is replaced 
by some other motif which may be taken bodily 
from a different shape of vase; on No. 36 
(Pl. 88) the outer zone of tongues and the 
palmettes are normal, but in the centre were 
apparently four palmettes set cruciform (typi- 
call for the bolsal; ef No. 161): on Now 35 
the centre ornament is that of a thin-walled 
cup-kotyle (cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 485, T 
114); on No. 144 it is a small many-pointed 
star; compare the thin-walled cup-kotyle No. 
146, and the vase from the Grave of the Lace- 
daimonians (Anz., 1937, pp. 197-198, fig. 14). 
The wheel has come full circle, and the star 
from which this scheme of decoration origin- 
ally developed is reintroduced, but on a small 
scale and as a substitute. 

The Agora excavations give only limited evi- 
dence for the history of the black-glazed stem- 
less kylix in the fourth century; its popularity 
appears to have waned. No. 145 is typical of 
the few specimens at our disposal ; pl. 86 shows 
its characteristic handles and high, narrow ring 
foot; the decoration of the underside is heavy 
and unprepossessing, and the impressed deco- 
ration (Pl. 88) has lost all vestiges of the 
rosette; cf. Mrs. Ure, loc. cit., p. 212; “ There 
is no example of a red-figured stemless kylix 
with an incised rosette later than the end of 
the century.” The overall dimensions are well 
below those of a typical fifth-century stemless. 
It is not surprising that this shape, like certain 
others, seems to have been displaced by the 
kantharos. 


37. Black-glazed cup-kotyle, thin-walled. Pls. 
86, 89, and 90. P 10,973. Height, 0.073 m.; 
estimated diameter, 0.151 m.; diameter of foot, 
0.072 m. About two-thirds of rim and wall, 
both handles, and part of floor restored. 

Lip offset within; foot separated from wall 
by a scraped groove. Within, nine badly im- 
pressed linked palmettes around two incised 
concentric circles; outer border, two incised 
concentric circles, with impressed dots between 


them. Glaze fired reddish-brown in places and 
much worn. 


38. Black-glazed cup-kotyle, thin-walled. Pls. 
86, 89, and 90. P 10,974. Height, 0.064 m.; 
estimated diameter, 0.147 m.; diameter of foot, 
0.074 m. About two-thirds of rim and walls, 
both handles and part of floor and foot re- 
stored. 

Lip offet within; a wheel-run groove below 
the rim outside. Foot separated from wall by 
a scraped groove. On the underside, graffito 
MV. Impressed decoration within. Glaze fired 
chestnut in places. 


39. Miniature black-glazed cup-kotyle, thin- 
walled. P 10,975. Height, 0.040 m.; estimated 
diameter, 0.070m. Rather less than half the 
cup preserved, with the roots of one handle. 


Lip offset within; plain wall profile. Foot 
separated from wall by a scraped groove. 
Underside, a broad glazed zone, two glazed 
circles and a dot. Within, the remains of four 
impressed palmettes around a circle of im- 
pressed ovules. Glaze fired reddish and peel- 
ing in places. 

The characteristics and development of this 
shape in the fifth and fourth centuries have 
already been discussed and illustrated (Hes- 
peria, IV, 1935, p. 486 and p. 503, T11); asa 
result of subsequent discoveries that discussion 
can now be supplemented. In the fifth cen- 
tury the general proportions alter but little; 
T10, T1l and T114 show the same wide 
bowl, though the lip of the later vase is out- 
turned (loc. cit., figs. 1, 9 and 20); in each 
case the foot consists of two elements, an upper 
plain ring or “ neck” below which is a mould- 
ing; this moulding is itself made up of two 
members, the upper, larger one tapering to meet 
a small ring moulding below. T 114 is dis- 
tinguished from its ancestors by the greater 
stylisation of its impressed decoration, by the 
bending back of its handle tips and by the 
decoration of its underside; this is mainly re- 
served with a glazed zone, circles and dot, as 
opposed to the cushion-like mouldings and the 
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predominance of glaze on T 10 and T 11 (see 
Pl. 90). 

Of the two full sized cup-kotylai from our 
well No. 38 resembles T 114 in all essentials, 
but No. 37 belongs to another group which 
also includes two vases from different contexts, 
Nos. 146 and 147. In these the moulding of 
the foot is composed of two almost equal mem- 
bers; the underside is unmodelled, but mainly 
glazed, save for a small reserved disc (in No. 
37 the heaviness of the glazed zone is relieved 
by a narrow reserved circle); and the im- 
pressed decoration is intermediate in elabora- 
tion between T 10 and T 11 on the one hand, 
and T 114 and No. 38 on the other. In the 
simplicity of its wall profile No. 37 resembles 
the earlier pair, while Nos. 146 and 147 show 
the faint beginning of that outward curve 
which has been remarked in T114 and in 
No. 38; but the handle of No. 147 (the only 
one to survive) is only slightly bent back at 
the tip. Thus the class to which Nos. 37, 146 
and 147 belong has links both with T 10 and 
T11 and also with T114 and No. 38; an 
intermediate dating may therefore be suggested 
and the comparatively elaborate decoration of 
Nos. 146 and 147 makes one reluctant to put 
them later than the twenties of the fifth 
century. 

No. 148, the one Agora example which is 
sufficiently well preserved to illustrate the char- 
acteristics of the shape in the first quarter of 
the fourth century, bridges the gap in the series 
shown in Hesperia, IV, 1935 (T 114, T 115, 
T 116; p. 502, fig. 20; p. 486, fig. 9; p. 482, 
fig. 5; p. 485, fig. 8; see also pl. 86 of the 
present article). Its dimensions are below those 
of the average fifth-century cup-kotyle; this is 
true in general for all fourth-century speci- 
mens, the size of T 115 being unusual; it has 
the typical heavier fabric in wall and foot; and 
shows the tendency for the foot to become 
higher in relation to the total height of the vase. 
The moulding of the foot is already noticeably 
coarser than in T114, or No. 38, though it 
has not yet sunk to the clumsiness of No. 149 
(see Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 502, and here PI. 


86). The decoration of the underside is still 
quite neat, but the surviving traces suggest 
that there were at least two substantial glazed 
circles round the centre; later examples show 
a decrease in the proportion left reserved, and 
the glazed zones are often carelessly applied. 
On No. 149, one of the latest Agora cup-kotylai, 
there occurs the same completely glazed, slightly 
conical underside and grooved resting surface 
which is found on other shapes toward the end 
of the second quarter of the century (for ex- 
ample, the bolsal, the kantharos and cup-kan- 
tharos, the heavy-walled cup-kotyle and the 
plain black-glazed bowl) ; the vase also demon- 
strates the later form of handle, in which the 
stems curve together and then diverge to meet 
the bar at an acute angle. The impressed deco- 
ration of No. 148 is a further simplification of 
the late fifth-century version, and is in fact 
the same arrangement as on No. 33, a heavy- 
walled cup-kotyle from our well; the next stage 
is the substitution of rouletting for the outer 
border of ovules, as in T 115 (Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p. 485, fig. 8) while the decoration of 
No. 149 shows the final outcome of the quest 
for speed and economy in manufacture. 


40. Black-glazed plate with impressed decora- 
tion. Fig. 3. P10,969. Height, 0.023 m.; 
diameter, 0.151m. Much of rim and part of 
floor restored. 

Flat floor; moulded underside. On the floor 
three rings of impressed ovules between incised 
circles. Glaze fired chestnut. 


41. Black-glazed plate with impressed decora- 


tion. Fig. 3. P 10,968. Height, 0.025 m.; 
diameter, 0.166m. Pieces of rim and floor 
restored. 


Similar to the last, but with only two rings 
of ovules. Good black glaze, fired red within 
the foot. 

These two plates exemplify the form in use 
during the last thirty years of the fifth cen- 
tury; fig. 3 makes clear the characteristics of 
foot, rim and underside. No. 150 (fig. 4) is 
an earlier version; comparison with the shapes 
current in the first two decades of the century 
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suggests that it is one of the earlier pieces in 
the deposit from which it comes; compare 
Hesperia, XV, 1946, pl. 64, bottom left; a plate 
in Berkeley is not too remote in profile from 


doubtless served many of the same purposes; 
see also a vase in Oxford which comes close 
to ours in dimensions (C.V.A. Oxford 2, pl. 
52, 13); the majority of the examples from 


Fig. 4. Profiles of Black-Glazed Plates 


No. 150 (C.V.A. University of California 1, 
pl. 31, 2 and p. 38; contrast an earlier plate, 
ibid., pl. 31 and p. 38, 1). No. 151 represents 
a variety of dish which appears on Agora evi- 
dence to have been a popular contemporary of 
such plates as those from our well, and which 


the Agora are only about two-thirds this size. 
From an earlier context is No. 152, which pre- 
sents a curious blend of the features of Nos. 
150 and 151, and may help to explain the origin 
of the latter’s complex profile. No. 153 is the 
descendant of our two plates; similar pieces 
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occur among the vases from Olynthus (cf. 
Olynthus, V., pl. 157, 608, for the underside: 
pl. 157, 609, pl. 158, 612, 617, 619 and pl. 159, 
621, for the view from above). 


42. Black-glazed squat lekythos. Pl. 91. 
P 10,548. Height, 0.105 m.; diameter, 0.069 m. 
Intact except for a small hole in the side and 
minor chips. Rounded ring foot, with a con- 
cave moulding at the inner junction of foot 
and floor. 

Completely glazed save for the lower part 
of the foot, the underside, and a reserved band 
below the handle-root, in which are running 
dogs between two glazed lines. Glaze fired 
grey in places. 


43. Black-glazed squat lekythos. Pl. 91. 
P 10,549. Preserved height, 0.058 m. ; diameter, 
0.051 m. Mouth, neck and handle missing. 
Melon ribbed body. Plain ring foot. 

Completely glazed save for the underside. 
For the shape, compare perhaps Langlotz, pl. 
209, 588 (there dated “ Ende 5 Jhr’”’). 


44, Black-glazed squat lekythos. P 16,672. 
Preserved height, 0.072 m. Mouth, neck and 
part of shoulder and handle of a lekythos. 

Similar to that shown in Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
p. 509, fig. 24, T 56, but with the shoulder less 
sloping. A moulded ring at the base of the 
neck. 


45. Black-glazed squat lekythos. P 16,673. 
Preserved height, 0.083m. Part of mouth, 
with neck, handle and part of shoulder of a 
vase similar to No. 44, but lacking the mould- 
ing; sloping shoulder. 

Poor glaze, fired chestnut in places. 


46. Black-glazed olpe with impressed decora- 
tion. Pl. 91. P10,760. Preserved height, 
0.071 m.; maximum diameter, 0.052m. The 
handle and much of the lip restored. Flaring 
mouth; projecting disc foot. The handle is 
incorrectly restored. It should perhaps re- 
semble that of C.V.A. Sévres, pl. 25, 5. 


Around the shoulder, seven hanging linked 
impressed palmettes. The underside reserved ; 
dull glaze on body and lip, somewhat worn in 
places; glaze wash within. 

Impressed decoration is rare on this shape; 
in C.V.A. Oxford 1, p. 40, on pl. 48, 13, two 
examples are quoted, of which at least one is 
probably not Attic. 


47, Black-glazed lekanis. Pl. 91. P 10,990. 
Height, 0.059 m.; maximum diameter as re- 
stored, 0.123 m. Both handles and about half 
of walls, rim and foot restored. The rim 
flanged to receive the lid; plain broad ring foot. 
Sufficient of the handle-roots remains to justify 
the restoration of spurred handles like those on 
a similar (but finer) Agora example. 

Glazed inside and out save for the resting 
surface and underside, and a reserved zone on 
either side at handle level, in which are vertical 
zizags. Glaze rather thin and worn in places. 


48. Miniature black-glazed lekanis-pyxis. PI. 
91. P10,558. Height to handles, 0.040 m.; 
maximum diameter, 0.080m. Mended from 
two pieces; complete save for a chip from the 
flange, and a hole in the floor. Rim flanged to 
receive the lid. Two upturned cup-handles. 
Disc foot, slightly concave on the underside. 

Completely glazed except for the underside. 
The glaze dull inside and out, and much worn 
on one handle. For the name, cf. A.R.V., p. 
911, end. 


49. Black-glazed casserole. Pl. 91. P 10,991. 
Height to top of spout, 0.055 m.; maximum 
diameter, 0.107 m. Both handles and parts of 
wall, foot and spout restored. Plump body ; 
rounded ring foot; unpierced spout. The vase 
originally had a flaring rim, flanged inside to 
take a lid. Subsequently it was trimmed down 
all round. It seems probable that the handles 
should have been restored to resemble those of 
a similar vase in Cambridge (C.F at. nl. 
30, 6). 

Reserved, a patch between the handle roots, 
the junction of wall and foot, and the under- 
side, which is decorated with glazed circles and 
a dot. Good glaze, rather worn in places. 
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The vase shape is taken from the kitchen, 
useless spout and all, with a simple foot added 
for stability (cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 494, 
fig. 16, T 78, 79; p. 495; p. 513). This modi- 
fication suggests that the vase was intended as 
a pyxis, and not as a child’s toy. 


50. Black-glazed lekanis lid. Pl. 91. P 10,553. 
Height, 0.073 m.; diameter, 0.174 m. Two frag- 
ments of rim and top restored. For the side 
view, compare C.V.A. Oxford 2, pl. 65, 14. 


A reserved conical depression in the centre 
of the handle disc; reserved bands at rim and 
shoulder, and at the upper and lower edges of 
the disc. The rest covered with dull glaze, 
fired red in places. 


51. Black-glazed lekanis lid. P 10,965. Height, 
0.051 m.; diameter, 0.139 m. Fragments of rim 
and top restored ; chips missing from the knob. 
The top rather flatter than on No. 50; compare 
C.V.A. Oxford 1, pl. 48, 17. 

A glazed conical depression in the centre of 
the handle disc. The contact surface and bands 
on the disc reserved; a scraped ring at the base 
of the handle stem. Fair glaze. 


52. Black-glazed lekanis lid. P 10,966. Height, 
0.040 m.; diameter, 0.106m. About half the 
top restored. Even flatter than No. 51. 

A large reserved conical depression in the 
centre of the handle disc; also reserved, the 
edge of the disc, most of the handle stem and 
a broad shallow raised band on the top. Dull 
glaze. 


53. Lid of a lebes gamikos, type 1. PI. 91. 
P 10,963. Preserved height, 0.051 m. ; diameter 
as restored, 0.190 m. The knob missing; about 
half the top restored. The reserved underside 
has a flange set well in from the rim. See 
A.M., 32, 1907, pp. 100-101 on the decoration 
of such lids. 


54. Black-patterned lid, probably froma pyxis, 
type A. PL. 91. P 10,573. Preserved height, 
0.036 m.; diameter, 0.123m. A fragment of 


the top restored; the handle missing; flanged 
beneath. 

The curve from the rim to the flange is 
glazed; the underside is reserved with a broad 
glazed zone. Compare C.V.A. Munich 2, pl. 
99, 3, for a similar scheme of decoration, but 
with the position of the tongues and the ovules 
reversed. 


55. Black-glazed lid, probably from a pyxis, 
type C. Pl. 91. P10,964. Preserved height, 
0.020 m.; diameter, 0.143m. About a third 
of the rim and top restored. Shallow domed 
top; a vertical flange below, which fitted inside 
the wall of the body. Ring mouldings around 
the handle and at the junction of dome and 
rim. There is no trace of the start of a handle 
stem; the piece may have had a metal handle; 
compare Richter, Shapes and Names of Athe- 
nian Vases, fig. 136. Completely glazed save 
for reserved lines on the upper and lower sur- 
faces. The glaze fired grey in places and rather 
worn. 


56. Black-glazed lid. Pl. 91. P 10,967. Pre- 
served height, 0.018m.; diameter, 0.091 m. 
About half restored; the handle missing. 

The lid is a shallow cone, with a plain rim, 
no flange, and two moulded rings round the 
centre. At some time after firing the centre 
has been neatly trimmed off and a hole bored 
through. This was perhaps done to accom- 
modate a substitute handle after the original 
knob had been broken away. Excellent glaze 
outside; streaky within. 


57. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 93. P 10,577. 
Height, 0.117 m.; diameter, 0.330 m. Parts of 
rim, wall and foot missing. The wall thickens 
at the flat rim, which slopes inward. Substan- 
tial rounded ring foot. 

Glazed all over save for the resting surface 
and the underside, on which part of a glazed 
circle survives. Glaze fired red in places; all 
round the outside, a ring of small vertifical 
scratches just below the point at which the wall 
thickens. 

No other contemporary or near-contemporary 
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glazed bowl from the Agora shelves approaches 
this one in size. The fact that it is glazed 
might suggest that it was made for the table 
rather than the kitchen, but the scratches 
around its rim are best explained by the hypo- 
thesis that it had been set in a circular hole cut 
in a table or stand in much the same arrange- 
ment as in an old-fashioned washstand, and 
that its contents had been stirred energetically. 
The normal kitchen mixing bowl was presum- 
ably the semi-glazed krater (cf. Nos. 85 and 
86). Possibly our piece was an experiment 
which proved impracticable for its original pur- 
pose and was not repeated. 


58. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 92. P 10,997. 
Height, 0.075 m.; diameter of rim as restored, 
0.168m. About three-quarters of rim and 
much of wall restored. Deep rounded body; 
the lip very slightly outturned; the fabric 
rather thin for its size. Rounded ring foot. 

Broad reserved band below the rim on the 
outside; reserved line at junction of wall and 
foot; resting surface reserved; so also the 
underside, which is decorated with a glazed 
zone and glazed circles and a dot. Glaze fired 
streaky red, and much peeled. 


59. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 92. P 10,989. 
Height, 0.039 m.; diameter of rim as restored, 
0.117m. Much of body, foot and floor re- 
stored. Rounded body; grooved, projecting 
rim; spreading ring foot. 

The ridged surface of the rim, the junction 
of wall and foot, and the resting surface are 
reserved ; so also the underside, on which part 
of a glazed zone survives. Glaze fired dull 
pink. 


60. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 92. P 10,970. 
Height, 0.047 m.; diameter of rim, 0.177 m. 
Fragments of rim and wall restored. Rather 
shallow body, with rounded, projecting rim. 
Spreading ring foot. 

Impressed decoration within. Completely 
glazed save for the resting surface and a re- 
served disc at the centre of the underside; in 


this, two glazed circles and a dot. Glaze fired 
brown, and much peeled. 


61. Black-glazed. bowl. Pl. 92. P 10,971. 
Height, 0.050 m.; diameter, 0.183 m. About a 
third of rim and wall restored. Rather shallow 
body, with rounded rim, which projects slightly. 
Heavy spreading ring foot. 

Impressed decoration within; the palmettes 
were unevenly applied; as a result a ridge was 
formed at one end of each of them, which has 
worn away. Glazed all over save for a line at 
the junction of wall and foot, and the resting 
surface; the underside also reserved, with a 
glazed zone, two glazed circles and a dot. 
Glaze dull black to reddish brown, and worn in 
places. Traces of stacking within. 


62. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 92. P 10,972. 
Height, 0.040 m.; diameter of rim as restored, 
0.152 m. Two-thirds of rim, part of wall and 
a piece of foot restored. Shallow bowl ; rounded 
rim, below which is a groove on the outside; a 
third of the way down the wall, a ring mould- 
ing. Rounded ring foot with two horizontal 
grooves on its outer face. 

Impressed decoration within; the die used 
for the palmettes had a chip missing. Com- 
pletely glazed save for a reserved disc in the 
centre of the underside. Glaze fired dull grey 
in places. 

No. 154 shows that small glazed bowls like 
Nos. 63-67 have a considerable history. We 
may contrast vases of the size of our Nos. 58- 
62 which are first common in Agora deposits 
of the period of our well and become increas- 
ingly popular during the succeeding century. 
The impressed decoration of Nos. 60-62 indi- 
cates that they were destined for the table. 


63. Small black-glazed bowl. Fig. 5. P 10,544. 
Height, 0.025 m.; diameter, 0.091 m. Intact 
save for chips from floor and underside. 

Reserved resting surface ; underside reserved 
with two glazed circles. Glazed concave mould- 
ing at inner junction of foot and floor. Glaze 
fired deep chocolate within. 
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64. Small black-glazed bowl. P 10,983. Height, 
0.029 m. ; diameter, 0.090 m. Mended from two 
pieces. Complete save for chips from foot. 


Reserved resting surface ; underside reserved 
with two glazed circles and a dot. Deep glazed 
concave moulding at inner junction of foot and 
floor. Glaze varies from black to grey, with 
some red. 


65. Small black-glazed bowl. P 10,984. Height, 
0.026 m.; diameter, 0.083 m. Intact save for 
chips from rim. 


Completely glazed; concave moulding at 
inner junction of foot and floor. Glaze dull 
black. 


cave moulding; on others the foot is a simple 
disc. The great majority, however, have the 
form shown in fig. 5, 63. The concave mould- 
ing occurs on some examples from contexts of 
the third quarter of the century (as Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 508, T 45) and rises to predomi- 
nance in the period of our well. No. 67 shows 
that the impressed decoration which occasion- 
ally appears on this class of vase may be ap- 
plied with some originality. The development 
of the shape seems to have been comparatively 
slow, but fig. 5, 154 illustrates a variety cur- 
rent in the first half of the fifth century, while 
No. 155 comes from a context around the 
middle of the fourth. 


Fig. 5. Profiles of Small Black-Glazed Bowls 


66. Small black-glazed bowl. P 10,985. Height, 
0.022 m.; diameter, 0.086 m. Mended from two 
pieces; complete save for chips from rim and 
foot. 


Underside reserved, with two glazed circles 
and a dot. Glazed concave moulding at inner 
junction of foot and floor. Glaze fired chestnut 
within and on most of outside. 


67. Small black-glazed bowl. Pl. 88. P 10979. 
Maximum dimension 0.054 m.; estimated dia- 
meter of foot, 0.060m. One fragment pre- 
serves part of the floor and ring foot. 


Resting surface reserved ; underside reserved 
with a small glazed circle and a dot. Glazed 
concave moulding at inner junction of foot and 
floor. Impressed decoration within. Good glaze. 


The unnumbered pieces from this well in- 
clude small black-glazed bowls with plain 
rounded ring feet which lack the inner con- 


68. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 93 and fig. 6. 
P 10,537. Height, 0.028 m.; diameter, 0.069 m. 
Parts of rim and foot restored. Concave side 
wall; bottom inset. Completely glazed; the 
glaze fired chestnut at one point and rather 
worn. 

Graffito. 1) Within, fig. 6, right; 2) On the 
underside, fig. 6, left. G. A. Stamires suggests 
for 1), Sud(Aos), (cf. Ednpepis, 1308) Danlos 
62,.Ga 1 359.and. 7/5); f Gin lls, 1929" 20) 
for 2), Ilapdéuv(Oos), (cf. .G., I1?, 28, 1; 106, 
4; II, 2272) ; presumably the writer miscalcu- 
lated his first line, and had to squeeze the 
second alpha in below it. This appears to be 
by the same hand as the interior graffito, and 
differs markedly from the remaining five let- 
ters, TOS NQ, for which no interpretation has 
been suggested. 

The neat rim and foot, the comparative 
shallowness and the irregular curve of the wall 
are normal for the period, though an even con- 
cavity is not unknown. Contrast earlier exam- 
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ples, which are deeper and more evenly curved, 
and often have a flat or mildly concave under- 
side (Hesperia, XV, 1946, pl. 66, 289-291). 
See Olynthus, V, pl. 189, 1042, for the fourth- 
century version; on certain of the pieces shown 
there the sharpest curve comes in the upper 
part of the wall, and not in the lower as on our 
vase. Similar vases were found with Nos. 149 
and 162, and in Agora deposits contemporary 
with them; see Hesperia, Supplement IV, p. 
133, fig. 98, d. These have the same kind of 
profile as the Olynthian, they are moreover 
heavier in fabric than ours, and many of them 
have a grooved resting surface. 


Bonn, pl. 28, 1-4, for a unique red-figured 
example. With No. 71 compare Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p. 508, T48. The versions of the first 
half of the century are easily distinguishable 
by their inset bottoms (Hesperia, XV, 1946, 
pl. 66, 283, 284, and 286). 


72. Black-glazed one-handler. P1504; 
Height, 0.035 m.; diameter, 0.085 m. Half the 
handle and a chip from rim missing. The foot 
a solid disc; the handle slightly tilted. Glazed 
all over, the glaze being dull. 


73. Black-glazed one-handler. P 10,560. 
Height, 0.027m.; diameter, 0.068m. The 


Fig. 6. Graffiti on Black-Glazed Salt Cellar 


69. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 93. P 16,674. 
Height, 0.026 m.; diameter of rim, 0.059 m. 
One fragment, preserving two-thirds of the 
vase. Flat bottom; rounded rim. Completely 
glazed. 


70. Black-glazed salt cellar. P 10,986. Height, 
0.024 m.; diameter of rim, 0.059m. Intact. 
Similar to No. 69 but the wall less curved. 


71. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 93. P 10,572. 
Height, 0.024 m.; maximum diameter, 0.062 m. 
Intact save for chips from the rim. Faintly 
convex reserved underside. 

Nos. 69 and 70 are very close to Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 508, T46 and 47, See’ C.V.A. 


handle and part of rim and wall restored. 
Rounded ring foot. Glazed all over; the glaze 
fired brown in places, and peeled. 


74. Black-glazed one-handler. Pl. 93. P 10,987. 
Height, 0.037 m.; diameter, 0.109m. A piece 
of rim and wall restored. Slightly spreading 
ring foot; the handle tilted. Resting surface 
and underside reserved, with two glazed circles 
and a dot. The glaze varies from black to red. 


75. Black-glazed — one-handler. Pig iity: 
Height, 0.045 m.; estimated diameter, 0.126 m. 
The handle and most of wall missing. Flat 
floor; slightly spreading ring foot. 

A reserved line round most of the foot; 
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resting surface and underside reserved, with a 
glazed zone, two glazed circles and a dot. 
Good glaze. Compared with an ostrakon of 
Hyperbolos in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 186, 
note 96. 


For the history of the shape, see Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 507, on T 37-42. Note that those 
one-handlers have undersides which are com- 
pletely glazed or have only a small reserved 
area; in our well, though completely glazed 
pieces occur, the great majority have reserved 
undersides with glazed bands or circles and a 
dot. The tendency for the handle-roots to be 
pinched together is already apparent on some 
of our examples. 


76. Black-glazed stemless cup. PI. 93. P 10,988. 
Height, 0.037 m.; diameter of rim, 0.112 m. 
Parts of rim, wall and of both handles restored. 
Flaring offset lip; shallow body; small ring 
foot. 

The underside reserved, with two narrow 
glazed circles; the resting surface and a band 
above the foot also reserved. Glaze fired grey 
in places, and peeled at one point on the lip. 

This variety of cup is discussed in Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 507, T 34-35; T 34 is figured in 
Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 339, fig. 7, right. The 
material from the katharsis pit on Rheneia pro- 
vides good parallels for the shape of our piece 
and for the decoration of its underside. 


77. Black-glazed bolsal (for the name see 
Beazley, B.S.A., 41, 1940-45, p. 18, note 2; 
there also, references to other discussions of 
this shape). Pl. 93. P 10,977. Height, 0.048 m. ; 
diameter of rim, 0.107 m. A piece of the rim 
and wall and much of both handles restored. 
Coarse plain foot. 

Within, four small, deeply impressed pal- 
mettes around an incised groove. The handles 
and underside much worn; the underside re- 
served with a glazed zone and dot. Glaze, 
black to red; dull and much peeled. 

Although in our well only one specimen of 
this very popular shape is sufficiently preserved 
to be inventoried, the presence of fragments of 


many others, and the numerous examples from 
other well fillings of the second half of the fifth 
century necessitate some discussion. 

Fig. 1, 157, and the vases figured in Hes- 
pera; LV, 1935, p. 502,.fe. 20, T 12 <and 14, 
and p. 503, fig. 22, illustrate the range of varia- 
tion within the fifth century in the proportion 
of height to diameter, in the type of foot (T 14 
being the norm) and in the concavity of the 
lower wall. The underside, which in very rare 
cases is completely glazed, may carry any of 
the schemes of decoration represented on PI. 
95; by far the commonest is No. 161. As 
handles are the first casualties our evidence for 
them is not as full as might be desired. It is 
clear, however, that the fourth-century tendency 
to set the attachments closer together, and to 
tilt the whole handle was already at work in 
the last quarter of the fifth century, though 
the horizontal U-shape still prevails (Hes- 
peria, IV, 1935, p. 504). The interior may be 
completely plain; this is not necessarily a sign 
of a utility brand, since some of the undeco- 
rated examples are fine in fabric, glaze and 
profile; most commonly a simple scheme of 
four impressed palmettes is found, as pl. 94, 
157, but the fragments from our well include 
more complex arrangements, and so do other 
contemporary and earlier groups; cf. pl. 94, 
159 and 160, and Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 504, 
he 22 1a: 

We have no direct knowledge of the shape’s 
history in the first quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury. The final stages are, however, clear. A 
heavier fabric becomes the rule, often with the 
lip outturned (cf. fig. 1, 162). The foot 
becomes coarser and more rounded, while the 
angle between it and the wall is blurred; com- 
pare a red-figured (Olynthian) example (Olyn- 
thus, V, pl. 123, p. 273). The underside is 
often completely glazed, rising to a low cone 
in the centre and the resting surface is grooved ; 
the tilting and pinching-in of the handles be- 
comes pronounced; for these points see Ure, 
Black-Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona, pl. 16, 4 
and, for the handles, C.V.A. Sévres, III and 
IV, pl. 25, 42-44. In the interior we find only 
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stereotyped arrangements, often with a rou- 
letted border. 

These characteristics mark off the fourth- 
century version from its ancestors. Within 
the second half of the fifth century, however, 
all the variations described at the outset occur 
simultaneously; the one exception is that the 
use of scraped grooves on the underside is 
apparently confined to the end of the century. 
It is rare even then, so that its absence from 
earlier deposits may be fortuitous. Moreover, 
when one puts the fifth-century examples in a 
series based on any one criterion the order does 
not tally with that obtained by consideration of 
other details. It is not possible to trace any 
consecutive development. This conclusion, so 
remarkable in view of the systematic evolution 
of the majority of black-glazed shapes, is based 
on the study of over forty Agora examples, 
whose contexts are unambiguous. The bolsal 
has no definite ancestry. Its relatives, No. 156 
and Hesperia, IV, 1935, figs. 10 and 20, T 17, 
have a rounder bowl, a moulded foot, and a 
scheme of impressed decoration akin to that of 
such stemless kylikes as Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
fig. 8, T 102. The canonical fifth-century form 
has a foot and handles similar to those of a 
thin-walled skyphos, but the body is an innova- 
tion. The absence of any tradition of develop- 
ment perhaps accounts for the shape’s insta- 
bility during the fifth century. 

Even this negative result is still valuable, for 
these vases are found in graves and other con- 
texts of the time no less than in household 
deposits such as those of the Agora; see Blin- 
kenberg, Lindos, I; the graffiti 2841 to 2844; 
Swedish Expedition to Cyprus, I1 (certain of 
the tombs at Marion) ; Clara Rhodos, II (Pon- 
tamo cemetery), IIT (Ialysos), VI-VII (Cala- 
tomilo, Fikellura and Rhodes); Olynthus, V 
and XI. It must be stressed that though 
we can distinguish fifth-century bolsals from 
fourth-century ones, we cannot rely upon the 
shape to assist in establishing a detailed rela- 
tive chronology within the fifth century. 


78. Black-glazed wide-mouthed juresiPly 93; 


P 10,982. Height, 0.132 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.128 m. About a third of wall and part of lip 
restored. Glaze fired chestnut in places, and 
rather peeled. 


79. Black-glazed wide-mouthed jug. Pl. 93. 
P 10,981. Height, 0.092 m.; diameter of rim 
as restored, 0.082m. Parts of wall and lip 
restored. Glaze fired reddish brown and much 
peeled. 


80. Black-glazed wide-mouthed jug. Pl. 93. 
P 10,546. Height, 0.083 m.; diameter of rim 
as restored, 0.078 m. Much of lip, and parts 
of body restored. The handle missing. Glaze 
fired chestnut and grey, and peeled. 


81. Black-glazed wide-mouthed jug. PI. 85. 
P 10,980. Height, 0.066 m.; diameter of rim 
as restored, 0.086 m. The handle, much of lip 
and parts of body restored. Good glaze. 
The first three of these vases are similar in 
all but scale. They each have a double handle, 
a rope-like moulding at the junction of body 
and lip, and a foot formed by running a groove 
round the lower body ; all are completely glazed. 
The developments of shoulder, body and lip 
which are characteristic of the last quarter of 
the fifth century become apparent if Nos. 78 
and 80 are set beside earlier examples such as 
Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 508, T 50-52, and Hes- 
peria, VI, 1937, p. 280, Nos. 55, 56, and 58; 
see also the discussion of the shape in those 
two articles. For a vase of this kind in use, 
see the right-hand -figure on A of the column- 
krater Madrid 11039 (4.R.V., p. 705, No. 15). 
No. 79 has a less pronounced shoulder than its 
two companions, but its body does not have 
the full curves typical of the preceding period. 
The ribbing on all three, as on similar vases 
from contemporary deposits, is plain, with the 
grooves fairly widely spaced and ending at the 
top in semi-circular ares; compare Hesperia, 
VI, 1937; p. 280, fig. 19, No. 60 and a fine 
example (P 18,350) from the same well fill- 
ing as No. 143. In contrast to these, a jug 
from the katharsis pit on Rhenia lacks the 
accentuation of the shoulder, and its ribs do 
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not end in arcs. Impressed decoration, such 
as palmettes and circles, seems to have been 
little used on this shape in the last quarter of 
the century. 

Two similar vases occur in an early fourth- 
century context in the Agora (P9309 and 
P 8618; the latter referred to in Hesperia, V1, 
1937, p. 281); but the absence of the shape 
from the Agora deposits which contain pottery 
resembling the later material from Olynthus 
suggests that it cannot have persisted long after 
the end of the first quarter of the century. 

No. 81 is an example of the lower type of 
que = ct, Hesperia, V1,01937, p. 277, fig. 17, 
No. 57; compare also the vase held by Herakles 
on the Boeotian pyxis London E814 (Cata- 
logue of Vases in the British Museum, Vol. 3, 
pl. 21, 2; whence Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeich- 
nung, fig. 611; in section 778 dated on stylistic 
grounds to “the later fifth century at the 
earliest”). The ribbing forms a petal pattern 
and the triangular spaces between the petals 
are stippled. Little difference in proportion 
can be seen between it and its immediate fore- 
runners; perhaps the lip flares a shade more 
widely, and the body seems rather deeper and 
less rounded in outline, but the latter feature 
may be due to the distorting effect of the deep 
ribbing. 

The shallower ribbing of the earlier jugs was 
produced by grooving the surface, with but 
little distortion of fabric. The deeper segmen- 
tations of our vases involved an actual bending 
of the wall of the pot. Such ribbing increases 
the strength of a metal vase, but is a source of 
weakness in pottery; on many of the Agora 
examples the fabric has cracked on the inside 
along the lines of division between the ribs. In 
contrast to our vases fourth-century ribbed 
kantharoi normally have smooth interiors; it 
seems likely that they were produced by a dif- 
ferent process which avoided overstraining the 
clay. 


SEMI-GLAZED POTTERY 


Under this heading are included the askoi, 
Nos. 83, 84, and the two-handled jug, No. 92, 


which are completely covered with a glaze 
wash. They are, however, coarser in glaze and 
fabric than the pottery discussed hitherto; 
moreover most examples of these two shapes 
are in fact semi-glazed. 


82. Semi-glazed bowl. Pl. 92. P 10,998. Height, 
0.042 m.; diameter of rim as restored, 0.097 m. 
About three-quarters restored. Deep bowl, 
with flat bottom and plain rim. Glazed bands 
outside at lip and just below; glazed within, 
the glaze fired greyish and rather peeled. 


83. Glazed askos. P11,001. Height as re- 
stored, 0.200 m. The bell mouth, pointed tail 
and fragments of the body restored. Plump 
body; disc foot. Dull streaky red glaze within ; 
on the outside, good glaze, ranging from chest- 
nut to red; much worn on the handle. 


84. Glazed askos. Pl. 86. P11,002. Height 
as restored, 0.253m. The base, much of the 
pointed tail, and fragments of the body re- 
stored. Similar to No. 83. Thin streaky brown 
glaze within; on the outside a thin red glaze 
wash, much worn and peeled. 

See Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 512, T 75, and 
p. 495 for a similar vase, with a suggestion 
about its purpose. 


85. Semi-glazed krater. Pl. .96. P11,000: 
Height, 0.188 m.; diameter, 0.369 m. Frag- 
ments of wall and both handles restored. 
Warped in firing. Rounded ring foot. The 
curved projecting rim slopes downwards; the 
rolled horizontal handles are turned up verti- 
cally to join it. Within, dull black glaze, rather 
peeled; two glazed bands on the rim; one out- 
side, below the handles; the foot also glazed. 


86. Semi-glazed krater. Pl. 96. P 11,010. 
Height, 0.187 m.; diameter, 0.398 m. Much of 
wall, part of rim and one handle restored. 
Rounded ring foot; the rolled horizontal han- 
dles are turned up vertically to meet the flat, 
projecting rim. Within, streaky brown glaze, 
much worn at the bottom; on the rim, two 
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glazed bands crossed by short stripes; a single 
band below the handles; the foot glazed. 

For the development of such kraters from 
the late sixth century to the early fourth, see 
Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 512, fig. 25. Our exam- 
ples resemble the later pair there illustrated in 
being relatively low and wide, but the peculiar 
form of their handles necessitated the handle- 
roots being set lower than one might expect at 
this period. For an earlier use of this handle 
form see Hesperia, XV, 1946, pl. 66, 306 and 
307; C.V.A. Compiégne, pl. 18, 1-2 shows a 
rare application of it to a red-figured bell- 
krater. 


87. Semi-glazed lekanis. Pl. 96. P 11,004. 
Height, 0.103 m.; diameter, 0.251m. Frag- 
ments of rim and body restored. Spreading 
ring foot; horizontal double rolled handles; a 
slight flare at the rim, which is flanged inside 
to receive the lid. Within, dull red glaze, some- 
what peeled; on the outside, a glazed band just 
below the handles. 


88. Semi-glazed lekanis. P11,005. Height, 
0.060 m.; diameter, 0.165 m. Fragments of rim 
and body restored. A smaller edition of No. 
87, with plain handles. Dull black glaze within, 
almost entirely peeled. 


89. Semi-glazed lekanis. P11,006. Height, 
0.060 m.; diameter, 0.167m. Fragments of 
rim and body restored. Similar to No. 88, 
with the glaze better preserved. 


90. Semi-glazed lid. Pl. 97. P 11,007. Height, 
0.068 m.; diameter, 0.207 m. About a third re- 
stored. A conical depression in the centre of 
the handle. On the outside, thin red glaze, 
with three reserved bands below the handle. 


91. Semi- glazed lid. P 11,008. Height, 
0.067 m.; diameter, 0.201 m. About half re- 
stored. Similar to No. 90, with one reserved 
band. 

These two lids are both probably from vases 
like Nos. 87-89, though they do not fit any of 
the inventoried pieces. 


92. Glazed two-handled jug. Pl. 96. P 11,003. 
Height, 0.165m.; diameter, 0.211m. One 
handle, parts of lip and much of body restored. 
Ring foot; vertical-sided rim. Two double- 
rolled handles, set approximately at right angles 
to each other. Streaky red glaze within; dull 
black glaze on the upper body, and red on the 
lower, the whole much peeled. 

The forms of body and handle which this 
vase displays are the result of a long develop- 
ment, whose earlier stages are represented by 
Nos. 163 and 164. The addition of a second 
handle is made comparatively late in the his- 
tory of the shape; a very few examples with 
two handles have been found in contexts of 
the third quarter of the fifth century, but the 
great majority come from deposits contem- 
porary with that of our well (e.g. the vase 
figured in Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 346, fig. 30). 
The way in which the two handles are set close 
together may seem strange at first sight; in 
practice one finds that this setting seems clearly 
intended to enable one to hand the jug to a 
reclining or seated neighbour with greater ease 
and elegance. Furthermore, experiments with 
an intact specimen have shown that, while the 
bulk of the contents can be poured out without 
difficulty, the residue can only be removed 
when the vessel is turned completely upside 
down; the dregs are trapped. These two facts 
suggest that our vase and its ancestors may 
have served as wine decanters on occasions 
such as everyday meals, too modest to warrant 
all the apparatus of a symposium. It may be 
remarked in passing that the vase with which 
the tests were made proved to be an excellent 
pourer. 

The introduction of the second handle may 
of course have been an independent Athenian 
invention, but published examples from Corinth 
antedate the earliest known Athenian ones 
(Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 293, fig. 25, 151, and 
p. 294, 151-153; from a well whose contents 
are dated to 460-420 B. C. Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
p. 592, fig. 18, 150, and p. 596; from a well 
containing pottery of the second half of the 
sixth century and the first two decades of the 
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fifth (pp. 557-560). These Corinthian pieces 
show no trace of the body- or handle-form 
characteristic of the Attic). Moreover No. 165, 
which is possibly of Corinthian fabric and is 
closer to the Corinthian version than to the 
Athenian, suggests the possibility of outside 
influence at this time. Note also certain vases 
from Italy; three whose only link is the pos- 
session of two handles set close together (Baur, 
The Stoddard Collection of Greek and Italian 
Vases, No. 248, p. 148, fig. 58; Mayer, Apulien 
vor und wahrend der Hellenisirung, p. 230, fig. 
59, and pl. 10, 7); two others, less remote 
(Notizie degli Scavi, 1904, p. 133; 1929, p. 98) ; 
compare also Aurigemma, JJ R. Museo dt 
Spinat, p. 105, below, second from the right, 
and p. 111, middle of second row. Contrast 
the fourth century (?) vase, Robinson, Greek 
Vases at Toronto, pl. 93, 578. 

The shape is rare in Agora deposits of the 
mid fourth century; possibly it fell out of 
favour, and the few later examples like Hes- 
peria, III, 1934, p. 341, fig. 21, B. 33 may be 
imports. 


93. Semi-glazed stamnos. Pl. 97. P 11,011. 
Preserved height, 0. 234 m.; maximum diame- 
ter, 0.442m. The shoulder and low vertical 
rim survive, strengthened with plaster. On the 
shoulder the roots of a horizontal rolled handle 
are preserved; there may well have been 
another on the opposite side. The rim is 
glazed; glazed bands on the shoulder below 
the handle. Coarse buff clay. 

Similar in shape to Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 
514, T 84, but of a different fabric, and with- 
out the knobs. 


CoARSE POTTERY 


94. Mortar. Pl. 96. P 11,012. Height, 0.070 m. ; 
diameter, 0.281 m. One fragment of rim and 
a small piece of the bowl restored. Plain disc 
base; projecting convex rim, with two reel 
handles and a spout. Micaceous Attic clay; no 
added grit or small stones. 


95. Coarse kalathos. Pl. 97. P 11,017. Height, 


0.437 m.; estimated diameter of rim, 0.390 m. 
Much of wall restored. Low projecting base; 
high wall; thickened, rounded rim. No trace 
of any handles has survived. Highly micaceous 
gritty grey fabric with a brownish surface. 
Shallow vertical grooves, apparently made with 
the finger before firing, run from top to bottom 
around half the interior. 

The occurrence in Hellenistic deposits of 
vases similar to ours in general form and in 
the detail of being partially grooved suggests 
that its peculiarities were intended to meet 
some abiding domestic need, but what that was 
we cannot say. 


96. Casserole Pl. 96. P 11,014. Height, 
0.165 m.; maximum diameter, 0.211 m. One 
handle and parts of the body restored. The 
rim is flanged inside to receive a lid; the spout 
is unpierced. Coarse grey fabric, shading into 
brown in places. For the shape cf. Hesperia, 
V,'1936, p. 343, fig. 10, and VI, 1937, p: 305, 
fig..30, 205. 


97.. Small, cooking, pot. Pl. 97. P 11,0153. 
Height, 0.086 m.; maximum diameter, 0.119 m. 
About half the rim and wall restored. Round 
bottom; a single band handle. Reddish-brown 
micaceous clay fired bright orange in places; 
traces of a thin brown wash on the outside, and 
of burning on the bottom. 


98. Coarse miniature pot. Pl. 97. P 10,555. 
Height, 0.064 m.; maximum diameter, 0.030 m. 
The vase originally had a vertical handle, which 
appears to have been broken off before firing. 
It has a false base, formed by running a deep 
groove round the lower body. For this fea- 
ture, compare the later vases from Corinth 
(Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pl. 62 and p. 241 ff.). 
Ours, like these, was no doubt a medicine or 
perfume container, presumably serving a pur- 
pose similar to that of the more familiar types 
of unguentaria of the Hellenistic world. Wheel 
made. Coarse muddy grey fabric, unglazed. 


99. Large round brazier. P 11,015. Diameter 
of rim, 0.530m. Rather more than half the 
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rim and part of the body preserved. The rim 
is wide and flat, with two spit-holders on it. 
Two rolled horizontal handles. Coarse and 
very gritty brown fabric. Broken and repaired 
in antiquity with stout lead clamps. 


100. Miniature brazier. Pl. 97. P 11,016. 
Height as restored, 0.059 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.156m. Parts of the body and the bottom of 
the high perforated stand restored. Much 
warped. Flat projecting rim beneath which 
are the roots of two horizontal rolled handles. 
Coarse brown micaceous clay. 

These, the largest and smallest of the Agora 
examples, are standard in pattern (cf. Hes- 
Periag lV 1930, pe olsphee2/, lees Vi; 19357, 
p. 305, fig. 36, 212). It was no doubt the 
exceptional size of No. 99 which made it worth 
mending. The purpose of No. 100 is not clear; 
souvlakia, one might think, but there are no 
spit-rests. 


WINE AMPHORAE 


Nos. 102-105 have dipinti, some of which 
perhaps refer to the quality or price of their 
content. Nos. 106-108 are stamped. 


101. Wine amphora. Pl. 98. P 11,018. Height, 
0.730 m.; maximum diameter, 0.365m. Much 
of the wall and lip restored. Ovoid body, end- 
ing in a peg-like toe; straight neck; rolled han- 
dles from just below the rounded lip. Coarse 
grey micaceous clay. A similar amphora comes 
from the same context as No. 143. 


102. Wine amphora fragment. Pls. 97 and 98. 
P 11,021. Preserved height, 0.302 m. The neck 
is preserved, with one handle and much of the 
shoulder; none of the lip survives. Thumb 
impressions at the base of either handle. Pink 
gritty clay. 

In black, on the shoulder OXXOXA ; the alpha 
is larger than the other letters. Hesychius, s. v. 
woxot ives Ta véa KAnpata ody adrois TOIs Borpvow ; 
the Etymologicum Magnum has a similar ex- 
planation for oicxés. It thus seems possible 
that our inscription has some reference to the 
contents of the jar. 


We may perhaps compare with this dipinto 
the letters on a neck fragment (P 11,368) 
whose context is of the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries; on it, in red paint, OS[. 


103. Wine amphora fragment. PI. 97. P 11,022. 
Preserved height, 0.242 m. The neck, much of 
the shoulder and most of both handles have 
survived. Pinkish-brown gritty clay, with a 
lighter surface. Some dark substance has run 
down from the lip on to the neck. Remains of 
a putty-like coating within. In red, at the base 
of the neck, P. 


104. Wine amphora fragment. Pl. 97. P 11,019. 
Preserved height, 0.246m. The neck is pre- 
served, with one handle. Thickened lip, below 
which are two grooves. Slightly micaceous pink 
clay, with creamy slip. In black on the 
neck, Al. 


105. Wine amphora fragment. Pl. 97. P11,020. 
Maximum dimension, 0.153m. A neck frag- 
ment, broken all round. Pinkish-brown clay, 
slightly micaceous. Remains of a putty-like 
coating within. On the neck, in red, A; in 
brown, M. 


106. Wine amphora fragment. PI. 98 and fig. 
7. SS7,614. Preserved height, 0.180m. A 
complete handle, with part of the rim and 
shoulder. A thumb impression at the base of 
the handle. The interior is coated with a layer 
of some putty-like substance, beneath which 
are traces of pitch. 

On the handle is a round stamp, imperfectly 
applied ; it contains a satyr-head to right. Com- 
parison with certain later pieces suggests that 
the deep indentation which runs from the line 
of the jaw to the ear is not accidental, and 
this, with absence of any clear indication 
of the neck, inclines one to interpret the head 
as a satyr-mask. Such an interpretation might 
also account for the rather archaic appearance 
of the features (cf. the Pronomos vase, FR., 
pl. 143, and text, vol. III, p. 143; contrast the 
satyr-heads on Thasian stamps, A.J.4., 50, 
1946, p. 32, 12-14). 
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The fabric and profile of this fragment agree 
closely with fragments of two other storage- 
amphorae from contemporary deposits. These 
are identified as Mendean by their stamps 
(Dionysos on a donkey ; compare Noe, Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 27; The 
Mende (Kaliandra) Hoard). One of them 
(SS 6917) is published in Hesperia, Supple- 
ment VIII, pl. 20, I; the other is No. 166 in 
this catalogue (see pl. 98 and fig. 7). 


deposits of the last quarter of the fifth century 
confirms my tentative association (Hesperia, 
Supplement VIII, p. 182) of Mende with 
Thasos and Chios as states whose early stamped 
jars are contemporary with Athenian Imperial 
standards regulations.” 


107. Wine amphora fragment. Pl. 98 and fig. 
7. SS7,615. Maximum dimension, 0.155 m. 
Part of neck and of one handle. Micaceous 
buff clay. 


108 


Fig. 7. Profiles on Wine Amphora Fragments 


Miss Virginia Grace, to whom I am indebted 
for advice about the stamped wine-storage 
amphorae, has kindly contributed the follow- 
ing note: “Mr. Corbett’s references (under 
his 106) to the deposit in which was found 
SS 6917 are to be taken as a correction of my 
statement (Hesperia, Supplement VIII, p. 186) 
on the context of this item, about which my 
records in Princeton were incomplete. 

“The discovery of the two Mendean stamps in 


In an oval stamp on the handle is a two- 
horsed chariot, driven to right by Nike. On 
coins of this period such a motif is far more 
popular in Magna Graecia than in mainland 
Greece or the Aegean. 


108. Wine amphora fragment. Pl. 98 and fig. 
7. SS 7,802. Preserved height, 0.092 m. Part 
of the neck and thickened lip. Micaceous 
orange-buff clay. 

From the same well as SS 6917 (see above 
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on No. 106) comes a neck-fragment (SS 6918), 
broken all around, which is very similar in 
fabric to our piece; it too has a stamped wheel. 
Another fragment (SS 1906) whose context is 
of the late fifth and early fourth centuries is 
identical with ours in fabric and profile; here 
once again there is a stamped wheel on the 
neck. 


rest covered with dull reddish-brown glaze, 
much peeled. 

110. Lamp, type IV. Pl. 99 and fig. 8. L 3,159. 
Height, 0.028 m. ; diameter, 0.083 m. The handle 
missing. Similar to No. 109 but heavier. 
Underside alone reserved. Fair glaze. 

111. Lamp, type IV. L3,084. Height, 
0.022 m.; diameter, 0.071 m. Complete save 


Fig. 8. Profiles of Terracotta Lamps 


TERRACOTTA LAMPS 


In working on the lamps I have had the 
advantage of consulting an unpublished disser- 
tation by Richard Howland. The types noted 
are those established by O. Broneer, Corinth, 
vol. IV, part II, Terracotta Lamps. 

In addition to the catalogued pieces several 
other fragmentary lamps were found. Apart 
from two small scraps from Type IT lamps they 
all belonged to one of the three varieties repre- 
sented below; the total number of each variety 
was roughly equal. 


109. Lamp, type IV. Pl. 99 and fig. 8. 
L 3,160. Height, 0.025 m.; diameter, 0.073 m. 
Broken but complete. Low base, slightly con- 
cave beneath; shallow body; long nozzle; hori- 
zontal band handle. Underside reserved; the 


for the handle. Similar to No. 109. Under- 
side reserved; glaze rather worn round the 
handle. 


112. Lamp, type IV, with multiple nozzle. 
L 3,161. Maximum dimension, 0.065m. One 
fragment gives part of the low base, the con- 
tinuously curved wall and of three nozzles 
which are shorter than those of Nos. 109-111. 
Underside and lower wall reserved. 


113. Lamp, type V. Pl. 99 and fig. 8. L 3,086. 
Height, 0.031 m.; diameter, 0.070m. The 
nozzle restored ; the horizontal U-shaped handle 
missing. Grooved top; nearly vertical side 
wall; broad, flat-topped nozzle; low ring foot. 
The resting surface reserved, as also the centre 
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of the underside, which has a central glazed 
dot. Glaze fired chestnut in places, and rather 
worn. 


1j45> Lamp. type, V.. Pl. 99: and fig. 8. 
L 3,162. Height, 0.033 m.; diameter, 0.074 m. 
Part of wall missing, with the handle. Grooved 
top; bulging side wall; one large and one small 
nozzle set nearly at right angles; low ring foot, 
with a concave moulding at the interior junc- 
tion with the body. The whole completely 
covered with good glaze, which has been worn 
or scraped off the ridge on top. 


115. Lamp, type V. Pl. 99 and fig. 8. L 3,083. 
Height, 0.030 m.; diameter, 0.069 m. The hori- 
zontal U-shaped handle missing. Much of the 
nozzle restored. Grooved top; nearly vertical 
side wall; low ring foot. The clay badly dis- 
coloured by burning; the glaze almost entirely 
peeled. 


116. Lamp, type V. Pl. 99 and fig. 8. L 3,165. 
Height, 0.031 m.; diameter, 0.079m. Nozzle 
restored; horizontal band handle missing. 
Classified as type V, but the narrow foot, the 
unbroken curve of the body, the unglazed 
exterior and the form of the handle suggest 
affinities with type VII b. 


117. Lamp, type VI. Pl. 99 and fig. 8. L 3,082. 
Height, 0.028 m.; diameter, 0.064 m. Part of 
nozzle restored; the horizontal band handle 
missing. Small raised base, slightly concave 
beneath; convex sloping rim. Small wick hole. 
Completely glazed save for the underside. 


118. Lamp, type VI. Pl. 99and fig.8. L 3,163. 
Height, 0.033 m.; diameter, 0.077 me Paro 
base restored; the horizontal band handle miss- 
ing. Low base markedly concave beneath. 
The angle between side and rim rather rounded. 
Broad nozzle. Completely glazed save for the 
underside. 


119. Lamp, type VI. L3,164. Height, 
0.031 m.; diameter, 0.073m. Parts of body 
and tip of nozzle restored. The horizontal 
band handle missing. Similar to No. 117, with 


a groove dividing the underside into a reserved 
ring and a glazed central medallion. The rest 
of the lamp covered with fair glaze, fired chest- 
nut in places. 


TERRACOTTAS 


I am indebted to Mrs. D. B. Thompson for 
advice on the terracottas from the well. 

In addition to the three catalogued pieces 
the following fragments were inventoried: part 
Oi the body <of- as horse) 11577 j part’ of a 
‘primitive, possibly a rider belonging to the 
preceding, In1578. (cf. Heshertan lV 51930, p. 
194, fig. 4, 0) ; and two fragments of a table, 
T1579 a) and b). All save No. 122 show 
traces of a white slip. 


120. Seallop shell. Pl. 99-91 1,529) Length, 
0.098 m.; width, 0.070m. Broken all around, 
the fractures being much worn. The inside is 
plain, the outside, ribbed. Remains of white 
slip on the outside; there were also traces of 
red before washing. The fabric thickens below 
the hinge, but the piece is too worn at the edges 
to permit us to say whether or no it was origin- 
ally attached to something else. 

Part of a mould for a shell of this type has 
been found in an Agora deposit of the late 
fourth and early third century. The ribs on 
it are thinner than those on our example, but 
there is little essential difference between the 
two. 


121. Mould for the back of a woman’s head. 
Pl. 100, where a cast from the mould is also 
shown. T1,581. Height, 0.054m.; width, 
0.074 m. Complete. The hair gathered at the 
nape of the neck. Near the edges on the out- 
side are 6 string grooves arranged in pairs and 
the remains of 4 clay tabs. 


12278 jointed .doll, APL 100. se Las 2o ame tee 
served height 0.102m. The legs are missing 
from below the knees, and the head is lost; 
the front of the body somewhat battered. A 
standing nude female figure, with a hole pierced 
from shoulder to shoulder for the attachment 
of the arms; there are also traces of the attach- 
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ment of the lower legs. Micaceous orange-buff 
clay, with a grey core. 


LOoM-WEIGHTS AND SPINDLE-WHORLS 


On these see Hesperia, Supplement VII, pp. 
65-96. Sixty-three pyramidal weights were 
found in our well, of which only two are cata- 
logued. Of the uncatalogued examples eight 
show a great diversity of weight, but the rest 
appear to fall into three groups; twenty-four 
weigh between 61 and 68 grammes; fourteen 
between 70 and 75 grammes; fifteen between 
77 and 78 grammes. The well also contained 
two lentoid and two conical loom-weights, as 
here catalogued. The presence of the two coni- 
cal weights in an Athenian deposit of this date 
is surprising, though the shape was already 
current at Corinth; see Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 
475, and Hesperia, Supplement VII, p. 76. 


123. Stamped pyramidal loom-weight. Pl. 101. 
MC 409. Height, 0.055 m. Intact save for 
chips. Single hole. The upper part dipped 
in dull brownish glaze. 

In an oval stamp on the top, a winged figure 
crouching right, facing what appears to be the 
inverted upper half of an amphora; a lump 
above it serves to indicate its contents. The 
shape of the vase reminds one of the scene on 
a squat lekythos in Karlsruhe (FR., pl. 78, 1; 
Nicole, Meidias, pl. 8, 3) where the presence 
of Eros gives a clue to the identity of our 
figure. Attic. 


124. Stamped pyramidal loom-weight. Pl. 101. 
MC 408. Height, 0.045m. Intact save for 
chips. Two holes. The base oblong. 

In an oval stamp on the top, a lion, half- 
crouching to left; pearled border. Attic. 


125. Conical loom-weight. Pl. 101. MC 407. 
Height, 0.044 m. Intact save for chips. Single 
hole. Light fawn clay. 


126. Conical loom-weight. Pl. 101. MC 406. 
Height, 0.070m. Mended from two pieces. 
Single hole. A small irregular X incised be- 
fore firing in the centre of the underside; 


beside it is a blank oval depression. Orange- 
buff clay. 


127. Lentoid loom-weight. Pl. 101. MC 388. 
Diameter, 0.205 m.; thickness, 0.031 m. Intact 
save for chips. Two holes. 

At the centre is an oval stamp, in which is a 
figure seated to right (apparently in a tree) 
and playing the flute or pipes. Gritty brown 
clay. 


128. Lentoid loom-weight. Pl. 101. MC 405. 
Diameter, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.037 m. Intact, 
but somewhat worn. Two holes. Buff clay, 
washed over. 


129. Glazed whorl. Pl. 101. MC 410. Height, 
0.028 m.; maximum diameter, 0.027 m. Intact, 
save for minor chips. Dull black glaze much 
peeled. 


130. Glazed whorl. Pl. 101. MC 411. Height, 
0.027 m.; maximum diameter, 0.035 m. Intact, 
save for chips. Dull black glaze, much worn. 


BONE OBJECTS 


On styli see Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 335, and 
the early fifth-century examples there figured 
on pl. 69, 351-356. 


131. Stylus. Pl. 101. BI404. Length, 
0.127 m. Intact. Round shaft; broad eras- 
ing end; fancy centre. 


132. Stylus. Pl. 101. BI421. Length, 
0.110m. Intact. The shaft rounded at the 
writing end and square for the other half of 
its length. 


133. Earspoon. Pl. 101. BI415. Length, 
0.102m. End of the handle broken off. Dis- 
coloured green. 


134. Astragals. Pl. 99. BI 422. Length, 
0.032 m. to 0.028m. A set of five; three dis- 


coloured green; one is pierced with three small 
holes. 


STONE OBJECTS 
135. Poros mortar. Pl. 96. ST 215. Height, 
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0.125 m.; diameter of rim, 0.390 m. Fragments 
of rim and body missing; one piece does not 
join. Shallow body; complex moulded ring 
foot, hollowed out below; a ring moulding at 
junction of wall and foot; a groove below the 
rounded foot. 

Interesting for the good quality and com- 
parative elaborateness of the work, and also 
as providing a stone parallel for No. 94. 


136. Unfinished statuette. Pls. 102 and 103. 
S948. Height, 0.188m.; width, 0.116m.; 
thickness, 0.051 m. The legs are broken off 
at the knees; the left forearm is also missing. 

Herakles, seen frontally, looking to right ; his 
left arm is raised before his face; his right arm 
was extended. He wears the lion-skin, with 
the scalp on his head, the fore-paws knotted on 
his chest, and the rest of the skin wrapped 
over his left arm, from which it hangs at his 
left side. Pentelic marble. 

The statuette supplies much information 
about technique. The modelling of the front 
is very far advanced, some parts needing only 
the final rubbing down. Most of the work on 
the flesh and the lion-scalp was done with the 
bull-nosed chisel; there are some traces of the 
flat chisel, particularly on the left thigh; the 
point was used to accentuate details. There 
are no obvious claw-chisel marks. In the deep 
hollow between Herakles’ face and his left 
forearm are traces of eight drill-holes; the drill 
must have been about 0.006 m. in diameter. 

This work extends to about half the depth 
of the body, so that the trunk and limbs stand 
out as though in relief. It is, however, clear 
that the figure is not part of a relief of the 
normal kind, since at the back the main fea- 
tures (head, spine, shoulders and buttocks) 
have been blocked out with coarse point-work. 
Apparently the front was first brought almost 
to completion and then the back was to be 
worked. In view of the slenderness and conse- 
quent fragility of the limbs one may infer that 
this method of work was adopted in order to 
leave a ‘skin’ of marble between limbs and 
body for as long as possible, and thus to 


strengthen them and lessen the risk of damage 
during handling. The condition in which the 
figure was found suggests that the precaution 
was insufficient. 

The attitude of our figure would be unusual 
for a statuette, especially as the pose does not 
make sense in isolation and presupposes an 
Opponent, whether human or animal. Pro- 
fessor Thompson has suggested that it was 
destined to form part of an appliqué relief, 
similar to those on the Erechtheion frieze or on 
the statue base in the Hephaisteion (Hesperia, 
Supplement V, pp. 105-110), but considerably 
smaller in scale, since the original height of 
our figure must have been about 0.250m. The 
fact that the back is not flattened to fit against 
a background does not invalidate the suggestion 
here proposed, for it is clear that on some if 
not all of the figures from the Erechtheion 
frieze the rear part was originally roughly 
modelled and subsequently cut down to give a 
flat contact surface. 


Pottery From OTHER Deposits 


137. Red-figured bell-krater fragment. PI. 78. 
From a well on the Kolonos Agoraios, with 
pottery of the last quarter of the fifth century. 
P 8446. Maximum dimension, 0.065m. A 
single fragment, broken all around, preserves 
part of the wall just below the rim. 

The head and shoulders of a satyr to right. 
He wears a wreath, and has his arms half 
raised before him. At the left of the frag- 
ment is the vertical edge of some object. Re- 
lief contour for the face and nape. The wreath 
in white, now faded. Good glaze. 


138. Black-glazed skyphos, Attic type. Fig. 1. 

From a cistern north of the Hephaisteion, 
with pottery of the first quarter of the fourth 
century. 

P7915. Height, 0.077 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.086 m.; of base, 0.057 m. About a third of 
wall and both handles missing. 

Underside reserved save for two small glazed 
circles round the centre. Graffito on underside 
AE ; see Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 353 on earlier, 
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ligatured examples of these letters. Glaze fired 
red in places. Traces of stacking. 


139. Black-glazed skphos, Attic type. Fig. 1. 

From the deposit mentioned in Hesperia, 
Supplement IV, p. 131, d: “ the lower filling 
of a well, on the slopes of the Areopagus, 
which contained a great variety of figured, 
glazed, and household wares of the last quarter 
of the fifth century, as late as the last decade.” 

P 10,073. Height, 0.086 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.116 m.; of base, 0.069 m. Pieces of rim and 
wall and part of one handle missing. Asym- 
metrical profile. 

Narrow reserved band at junction of wall 
and foot. Resting surface and underside of 
floor reserved, with a small glazed circle round 
the centre. Glaze fired grey and chestnut in 
places, and somewhat peeled. Traces of stack- 
ing outside. 


140. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. 
Fig. 2. 

Found in a mixed deposit, which included 
pottery of the late fourth and early third cen- 
turies. 

P 19,443. Height, 0.082 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.084 m.; of base, 0.046m. About a third of 
wall and both handles missing. Flaring ring 
foot. 

Reserved band round lower body, with 
crossed rays. Underside reserved with one 
large and one small glazed circle and a dot. 
Glaze peeled in places. 


141. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. 
Fig. 2. 

From an unfinished cistern northeast of the 
Areopagus, with pottery of the second quarter 
of the fourth century. 

P 14,812. Height, 0.078 m.; diameter of rim 
as restored, 0.078 m.; of base, 0.039 m. About 
half of wall and much of one handle restored. 
Rather carelessly finished foot. 

Glazed all over; the glaze has a metallic 


sheen in places; in others it is carelessly applied 
and dull. 


142. Black-glazed stemless cup. Pl. 88. 

From the same deposit as the pieces dis- 
cussed in Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 47-53. 

P4846. Height as restored, 0.053 m.; di- 
ameter as restored, 0.203 m. Handles, most of 
wall and part of foot restored. Rim offset 
within; moulded ring foot. 

Underside, a reserved central disc, with two 
glazed circles and a dot; the rest glazed with 
two ring mouldings. Impressed decoration 
within. Good glaze. 


143. Black-glazed ribbed stemless cup base. 
Pl. 88. 

From the same deposit as the ostrakon of 
Hyperbolos and the two oinochoai figured in 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 186, fig. 8 and pls. 
665067 eatin 2, 

P 18,812. Preserved height, 0.018 m. ; diame- 
ter of foot, 0.066 m. A single fragment pre- 
serves the centre of the floor with the moulded 
ring foot. The start of the ribbing survives at 
one point. 

A reserved line at the outer junction of floor 
and foot; underside, a reserved central disc, 
with two irregular glazed circles and a dot; 
the rest glazed except for a reserved circle at 
the inner junction of foot and floor. Im- 
pressed decoration within. Fair glaze. 


144. Black-glazed stemless cup base. Pl. 88. 

From a well in the southeast corner of the 
Agora, which contained pottery of the last 
quarter of the fifth century. 

P9201. Preserved height, 0.029 m.; diame- 
ter of foot, 0.078 m. The foot and part of floor 
and lower walls preserved. Lip offset within; 
moulded ring foot. 

A scraped groove at the outer junction of 
floor and foot. Underside; a glazed zone at 
the inner junction of foot and floor; the rest 
reserved, with glazed circles and dot; shallow 


cushiony mouldings. Impressed decoration 
within. Fair glaze. 


145. Black-glazed stemless cup. Pls. 86 and 
88. 


From a well just outside the southwest 
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corner of the Agora; the part of the filling 
from which this vase comes contained pottery 
of the first half of the fourth century. 

P8052. Height, 0.068 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.121 m. One handle restored; chips missing 
from rim and foot. Comparatively deep bowl; 
high, moulded ring foot. 

Resting surface reserved; underside, glazed 
zones separated by reserved lines. Impressed 
decoration within. Glaze rather thin in places 
and worn inside. 


146. Black-glazed cup-kotyle, thin-walled type. 
Pls. 86, 89, and 90. 

From the side of a drain (not yet fully exca- 
vated) in front of the Stoa of Attalos; no 
context. 

P 8052. Height, 0.068 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.148 m.; of foot, 0.077 m. Two-thirds of rim, 
parts of wall, both handles and fragments of 
foot restored. Lip offset within. 

Two wheel-run grooves below the rim, out- 
side; a further pair above the level of the 
handle-roots. Foot separated from wall by a 
scraped groove. Impressed decoration within. 
Glaze fired reddish-brown in places. 


147. Black-glazed cup-kotyle, thin-walled type. 
Pls. 86, 89, and 90. Context as No. 139. 

P 9438. Height, 0.078 m.; estimated diame- 
ter, 0.150 m.; diameter of foot, 0.071 m. Much 
of rim and wall, and one handle restored. Foot 
slightly chipped. 

Lip offset within; foot separated from wall 
by a scraped groove. Impressed decoration 
within. Good glaze. 


148. Black-glazed cup-kotyle, thin-walled type. 
Pls. 86, 89, and 90. 

From a small well deposit on the lower slopes 
northwest of the Areopagus, with pottery of 
the first quarter of the fourth century. 

P 16,432. Height, 0.066 m.; estimated diame- 
ter, 0.122 m.; diameter of foot, 0.067 m. Much 
of rim and wall, most of both handles and 
centre of floor restored. Rather heavy fabric; 
lip offset within. 

Foot separated from wall by narrow scraped 


groove. Within, the remains of four impressed 
palmettes, set cruciform; the distance between 
them suggests that they were linked. Outer 
border, impressed ovules between two incised 
concentric circles. Glaze fired reddish in places. 


149. Black-glazed cup-kotyle, thin-walled type. 
Pls. 86, 89, and 90. 

From a cistern southeast of the Kolonos 
Agoraios, containing pottery of the second to 
third quarters of the fourth century. 

P 6373. Height, 0.057 m.; diameter of rim, 
0.121 m.; of foot, 0.070m. Complete but for 
pieces of rim and wall and one handle. Heavy 
fabric. Lip offset within by an indistinct ridge. 

Completely glazed save for the grooved rest- 
ing surface. Impressed decoration within. Dull 
glaze. 


150. Semi-glazed plate. Fig. 4. 


From a well to the northwest of the Areo- 
pagus, which contained pottery predominantly 
of the third quarter of the fifth century, with 
some earlier material. 

FP 16,496. Hei¢ ht-0.030 m5 diameter, 
0.184 m. Nearly half the rim and small pieces 
of floor missing. Broad flaring rim, pierced 
with two suspension holes, and lightly offset 
on the outside. Low ring foot. 

Glazed with streaky black within, save for 
the edge of the rim and a line at the junction 
of rim and floor. Outside unglazed save for 
the offset line, the inner and outer edges of 
the foot and two small circles on the underside. 


151. Black-glazed dish. Fig. 4. 


From a well to the northeast of the Areo- 
pagus, with pottery of the second half of the 
fifth century, among which is a fragment of a 
bell-krater ‘‘ which recalls the Semele and Sues- 
sula painters” (A.R.V., p. 851). 

P 12,979. Height, 0.036m.; maximum di- 
ameter, 0.163m. Two small pieces of floor 
and some chips missing. Complex profile. 

Reserved, the groove below the rim, the rest- 
ing surface, and a disc in the centre of the 
underside, which is decorated with a small 
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circle and a dot. Centre of the floor fired red 
from stacking. 


152. Unglazed plate. Fig. 4. Context as No. 
142. P4863. Height, 0.018 m.; estimated di- 
ameter, 0.156m. Rather less than half pre- 
served. 

Two suspension holes pierced in the ring 
foot. Solid fabric; buff clay, beautifully 
finished. 


153. Black-glazed plate. Fig. 4. 

From a deposit northwest of the Agora, 
beside the road leading to the Kerameikos ; it 
contained foundry waste and pottery from 
around the middle of the fourth century. 

P 14,649. Height, 0.026m.; diameter, 
0.151 m. Small pieces of rim and foot restored. 

Within, seven interlaced palmettes  sur- 
rounded by multiple rouletting. Completely 
covered with good glaze. 


154. Small black-glazed bowl. Fig. 5. 

From a well to the northwest of the Areo- 
pagus, with pottery of the first to second quar- 
ters of the fifth century. 

P 16,023. Height, 0.028m.;: diameter, 
0.097 m. One fragment of wall and lip re- 
stored. 

Underside reserved, with a glazed circle and 
dot. Good glaze. 


155. Small black-glazed bowl. Fig. 5. Context 
as No. 149. P6366. Height, 0.026m.; di- 
ameter, 0.084m. One fragment of wall and 
lip missing. 

Completely glazed save for the broad rest- 


ing surface and a band round the foot. Glaze 
fired black to red. 


156. Black-glazed deep stemless cup. Pl. 94 
and fig. 1. 

From a well on the north slope of the Areo- 
pagus, with pottery of the third quarter of the 
fifth century. 

P9819. Height, 0.042 m.; maximum diame- 
ter, 0.092m. One handle and a piece of the 
wall missing. Plain, rounded bowl, whose 


maximum diameter is below the rim; ring 
moulding round lower wall; moulded ring foot. 

Impressed decoration within. Excellent black 
glaze all over. 


157. Black-glazed bolsal. Pl. 94 and fig. 1. 


From a small deposit between the rear wall 
of the Stoa of Zeus and the retaining wall 
behind it, with working chips from the con- 
struction of the Stoa and pottery of ca. 430- 
410 B.C. (See Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 55- 
56.) 

P 13,232. Height, 0.055 m.; estimated di- 
ameter 0.113 m. Both handles, half the body 
and parts of foot and floor missing. Fine 
profile. 

Impressed decoration within. Underside re- 
served with a careful narrow glazed zone, two 
circles and a dot. Good glaze. 


158. Black-glazed bolsal. Pl. 95. Context as 
No. 151. P 14,149. Height, 0.050 m.; diame- 
ter, 0.108m. Parts of rim and wall, and one 
handle restored. Body much as No. 147; flar- 
ing ring foot. 

No impressed decoration. Glaze fired chest- 
nut in places and rather worn. 


159. Black-glazed bolsal. Pls. 94 and 95. 


Part of the rubbish deposited in the mouth 
of an abandoned well in the Tholos precinct, 
with pottery of the last quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury; the associated figured material is pub- 
lished in Hesperia, Supplement IV, pp. 129- 
131, and figs. 96 and 97. 

P 11,770. Height, 0.054 m.; estimated diame- 
ter, 0.105m. Handles and much of wall miss- 
ing. Body much as No. 157. Flaring ring 
foot. 

Impressed decoration within. Scraped groove 
round lower wall outside. Fairly good glaze. 


160. Black-glazed bolsal. Pls. 94 and 95. Con- 
text as No. 139. P 10,095. Height, 0.055 m.; 
estimated diameter, 0.120 m. Most of body and 
both handles missing. Body rather more angu- 
lar than No. 157. Rather heavy flaring ring 
foot. 
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Impressed decoration within. Two scraped 
grooves round lower wall outside. Underside 
glazed, with scraped circles and central dot. 
Glaze somewhat peeled above stacking line 
outside. 


161. Black-glazed bolsal. Pls. 94 and 95. Con- 
text as No. 139. P9446. Height, 0.054 m.; 
diameter, 0.104 m. Foot, most of wall and one 
stem of one handle preserved. Body similar to 
No. 160. Flaring ring foot. 

Within, four impressed palmettes around an 
incised circle. Good glaze. 


162. Black-glazed bolsal. Fig. 1. 

From a deposit in the Tholos precinct, with 
pottery of the second quarter of the fourth 
century ; see Hesperia, Supplement IV, pp. 132- 
135 and fig. 98, where part of the associated 
material is published. 

P 12,386. Height, 0.046m.; diameter, 
0.103 m. Part of wall, the whole of one handle 
and most of the other missing. Low in propor- 
tion to its height; lip markedly outturned. 
Heavy, clumsy foot. 

No impressed decoration. Dull glaze, fired 
grey and brown in places, with traces of stack- 
ing outside. 


163. Semi-glazed jug. Pl. 96. 

From an unfinished well outside the south- 
west corner of the Agora, with pottery of the 
last quarter of the sixth century and of the 
early years of the fifth. 

P 8868. Height, 0.210 m.; diameter, 0.237 m. 
Fragments of the body restored. Ring foot. 
High convex upper body; one double rolled 
handle. 

The neck glazed inside and out; the handle 
glazed on the outside only; two glazed bands 
on the body. Attic. 


164. Semi-glazed jug. Pl. 96. Context as 
No. 150. P116,503. Height, 0.142 m.; diame- 


ter, 0.222m. Fragments of body restored in 
plaster. A squatter version of No. 163. 

The neck glazed inside and out; six glazed 
blobs on the handle; a glazed band on the body. 
Attic. On the shoulder, graffito of one symbol. 


165. Semi-glazed two-handled jug. Pl. 96. 

From a well on the Kolonos Agoraios; the 
pottery is contemporary with that from our 
well. 

PAO O41 Here ht, 0.154 mi- di amet es; 
0.181 m. Small pieces of body restored. Squat, 
rounded body; spreading disc foot, with the 
marks caused by removal from the wheel still 
visible on the underside. Two vertical ribbed 
handles, set close together. 

Creamy slip; glazed bands on lip and body. 
Probably not Attic. 


166. Wine amphora fragment. Pl. 98 and 
fig. 7. 

From a well in the valley between the Hill of 
the Nymphs and the Areopagus, with pottery 
of the last quarter of the fifth century. 

SS 10,231. Preserved height, 0.105m. A 
single fragment preserves part of the rim and 
of one handle. The interior is coated with a 
layer of some putty-like substance. Micaceous 
buff clay. 

On the handle is a circular stamp, showing 
Dionysos on a donkey, to right. His out- 
stretched right hand holds some object, prob- 
ably a kantharos (cf. the coinage of Mende; 
above, on No. 106); the scene has a pearled 
border. 

The stamp does not correspond in detail with 
any known type found on the series of Men- 
dean tetradrachms which is believed to end in 
423 B.C. (the date of the reduction of the city 
by Athens) but see Noe, Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs No. 27, pp. 53-54, for the sug- 
gestion that the type persisted on tetrobols after 
that date. 
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APPENDIX 


®TAHI NIKQSHI BOTS 


The scenes on one of the red-figured vases *° from our well are of considerable 
interest. On one side is represented a race and on the other side a sacrifice; there 1s 
clearly the possibility that these pictures may provide new evidence for some Athenian 
ceremony. It has, therefore, seemed preferable to treat the vase separately, in order 
that the numerous problems which it raises may receive more detailed discussion than 
would be possible in the catalogue. 

The shape of the vase is not certain; its rounded ring foot and lower wall are 
almost completely preserved; a non-joining fragment gives part of the neck and 
shoulder, at whose junction is a reserved band with a red stripe in it and a zone of 
tongues below. The underside and lower part of the foot are reserved. Within, the 
body is covered with thin glaze, applied with a brush; the inside of the neck is care- 
fully glazed. The vase was, therefore, semi-closed, with the interior not clearly visible, 
though accessible to the brush. It is best explained as a stamnos; stamnoi are indeed 
rare at this period, but the Agora excavations have produced another not far removed 
from ours in date and shape.** The use of the ovule pattern for the lower border is 
unusual on a vase of this kind. No trace survives of the handle attachments, nor yet 
of the ornament which would normally be associated with them. At first glance the 
figured decoration is not decisive for their position, since it shows but one obvious 
break instead of the two which one might expect. The action is punctuated by a tree, 
beside which stands a herm, facing left; on the side of the shaft is drawn a kery- 
keion; ** above, the stub arm is indicated. To the left of the herm stands a nude male, 


8° No. 5. Pls. 78 and 79. P 10,542. Preserved height, 0.176 m.; diameter of foot, 0.145 m.; 
maximum dimension of the fragment, 0.106m. Partial relief contour. Dilute glaze for the bull’s 
scalp and for some anatomical detail. White for the altar flames. 

The man with the bull on A may be set beside the figures of Theseus with the Minotaur and 
with the Crommyonian sow on a kylix in Madrid (A.R.V., p. 800; Aison, No. 20. C.V.A. Madrid, 
III I D, pl. 2 and pl. 4, below) ; the bull can be compared with the Marathonian bull on the same 
cup (ibid., pl. 3, below). A similar pose, with the same general scheme of anatomical detail, appears 
on a krater fragment in New York (06.1021.140. A.R.V., p. 870; the painter of the New York 
Centauromachy, No. 2). The Agora stamnos comes between the two; it appears to be earlier than 
the three kraters in Leipsic, Bologna and the Hearst collection which supply possible parallels for 
individual figures (see below) and belongs to the decade around 410 z.c. 

P1052. A.R.V., p. 803; “ Near the Pothos painter.” Earlier examples of the stamnos with 
a plain ring foot are to be found among the vases decorated by the Kleophon painter (4.R.V., 
De/ O47 ORS Lee, Gens 

*? See Lullies, Die Typen griechischen Herme, pp. 44-45, for a list of further examples. 
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who turns slightly left and holds in his left hand a long multiple torch; beside him is 
another nude male, holding a similar torch in his left hand; his right foot rests on 
the uppermost of two steps which form the base of a kindled altar. From the left 
approaches a female figure who wears a Doric chiton and holds in her right hand a 
torch with a hand-shield. She is followed by a bull and a youth who is nude save for 
a himation over his left arm. With his left hand he holds the bull’s left horn; it is 
restive, and the woman looks back, stretching out her right hand as if to help to 
control it. Behind the bull comes another pair, both apparently nude, and the scene 
closes with two running figures; these last four are all moving to the right. If the 
natural division produced by the herm and the tree is assumed to represent the position 
of one handle, the other handle must fall between the man with the bull and the next 
figure to the left. It is probable that the two handles obscured parts of the two figures 
and of the herm and the tree, but such an arrangement is not without parallel. The 
division produces two satisfactory scenes; A, having the altar as its focal point, with 
two men and the herm on one side balanced by the man, the woman and the bull on 
the other; B, a continuous series of four figures. The right foot of the last of these 
overlaps the tree, which suggests that the tree does not go with the herm, but is to 
be regarded as the starting point of the movement on B. 

The clue to the understanding of the vase is the torch held by the female figure. 
Giglioli ** has pointed out that the torch with a hand-shield is characteristic of the 
torch-race, and that with it is commonly associated a headdress formed of a band 
in which are set vertical spikes or “ leaves.”’ In general vases on which the torch and 
headdress appear show either the actual contest or a scene which can be best explained 
as some ceremony after the race. On the Agora stamnos the racing torch appears 
on the main scene; though there is no direct evidence to connect it with the reverse as 
well, three of the figures (the two runners and the man to the left of the bull-handler ) 
reappear with minor modifications on three indisputable torch-race pictures, which 
are found on the reverse of an unpublished bell-krater in the Hearst Collection,” on 
an oinochoe in the Louvre,®* and on the neck of a volute-krater in Ferrara; *7 each 
one shows the moment just before the hand-over. The fourth figure on the reverse 


88 Cf. three hydriai of the last quarter of the fifth century; Syracuse 38031 (C.V-A. Syracuse, 
il I, pls. 26-27); London E 225 (4.K.V., p. 847: Nikias painter, No. 15); Louvre CA 2260 
(A.R.V., p. 794; Chrysis painter, No. 3). For the principle, see Beazley, C.V.A. Oxtord 1, p. 22 
on pl. 26: “ The handles are thought of as clapped over the finished picture, an idea as old as the 
Francois vase.” 

34 Rendiconti, 5, vol. 31, p. 330. 

25 4. R.V., p. 853; Kekrops painter, No. 3. I am indebted to Professor H. R. W. Smith for 

f this vase and for permission to describe it. 

as Dy VOL OS, Be 60, figs. 1 and 2; see also Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, 
fig. 65; Schroder, Der Sport im Altertum, pl. 20. 

37 4A. RV., p. 797; Polion, No. 1. 
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of our vase has no obvious parallel, but the position of the legs is not incompatible 
with a pose in which the body was seen in three-quarters or front view, with the head 
looking back toward the runners and the right hand outstretched to take the torch. 
The resemblances between certain of the figures on the Hearst, Louvre and Ferrara 
vases invite the suggestion that underlying all three is a common original (perhaps 
a large scale painting **), which also supplied the inspiration for our scene. It would 
therefore be attractive to add the reverse of the Agora vase to the group of repre- 
sentations of the dvadoyy in the torch-race.*® 

For the obverse there is no satisfactory parallel. There are several representa- 
tions of a restive bull being led to the sacrifice *° and among them are some whose 
connection with the torch-race is clear. On the calyx-krater Mannheim CG 123% 
the bull is preceded by a woman with a racing torch; on the bell-krater Vienna 706 * 
the attendant youths wear spiked headdresses; so do those on the bell-krater Leipsic 
T 958,*° one of whom holds up a racing torch; the same headgear reappears on the 
main scene of the Hearst bell-krater, worn by three youths dressed in patterned hima- 
tia who control a plunging bull. The comparison of our vase with these scenes reveals 
isolated resemblances among the male figures, but no close correspondence. The 
female figure, however, has a striking counterpart on the Mannheim krater; despite 
certain differences in drapery, which are not surprising in view of the generation 
separating the two vases, each woman has the same general pose, with the same over- 
lap of the front legs of the rearing bull across the lower part of the figure, and the 
same backward-looking head and outstretched right arm; there is only a slight dif- 
ference between the positions of the left forearms and the racing torches.** Either 


*° Cf. the suggestions of Hauser (Jahreshefte, 8, 1905, p. 35) and Giglioli (Rendiconti, 5, 
vol. 31, p. 335), both based on a reference in Harpokration, s.v. Aaurds, to Polemon zepi rav ev 
Tois mpoTvAalos TWdKwv. 

** Note also that it is difficult to suggest another explanation for the juxtaposition in a separate 
scene of two running and two stationary figures; it is equally hard to connect the right-hand pair 
with the group around the altar and to isolate the runners, or to assume that the vase bears a single 
continuous scene and still to account for the activity of the final couple. 

* Cf. the four vases grouped together by Schoppa, Anz., 1935, p. 34, and the three there cited 
on p. 37, note 1. 

“1 Schoppa, Joc. cit., D, figs. 1 and 2. 

** Ibid., fig. 4. The tripod in the field does not fit with the little that is known about torch-races 
and the prizes given for them. Perhaps it, like the bucranium on the Leipsic krater, serves to 
indicate that the scene is a sacred precinct; cf. Beazley, J.H.S., 59, 1939, p. 37 for ox skulls nailed 
to the walls of sanctuaries. 

*° Festschrift zum 500-jahrigen Jubilium der Universitit Leipzig, IV, 1, pl. 5, 4; van Hoorn, 
pl. 4, No. 2. I am indebted to Dr. G. van Hoorn for making available to me a copy of his work, 
“ De Fakkelloop.” 

“The Mannheim female has been explained (Schoppa, loc. cit., p. 40) as the personification 
of the victorious tribe, which may well be true both for her and for the woman on our vase; but 
the interpretation as Nike is equally feasible, since winglessness does not exclude this possibility ; 
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of the two without the other might be thought a modification of some such figure as 
the Nike who precedes the bull on the Nike parapet,’ but this detailed coincidence 
suggests very strongly that both are faithful reproductions of the same model; the 
alternative is to suppose that two vase-painters working at an interval of perhaps 
thirty years produced independent versions which tally even to the torches.*® Yet it 
is only with the Mannheim vase that our picture has any close connection; the other 
representations mentioned above do indeed serve as aids to the interpretation of detail 
on our main scene, but considered as a whole it does not resemble any of them in 
grouping and composition. 

There is only a restricted number of occasions to which the representations on 
our vase can be referred. The four serious possibilities are the torch-races at the 
Panathenaia, Prometheia and Hephaisteia, and the one in honour of Pan.‘ Wecklein “ 
showed that the torch-race in its original form was essentially the transfer of fire 
from one altar to another. The evidence is divided as regards the starting point, but 
it seems clear that, whether it was the altar of Prometheus or the altar of Eros, it lay 
in or beside the Academy.*® The Academy also contained an olive tree unsurpassed 


cf. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. Nike, p. 316. These two figures cannot easily be separated from the 
wingless females on the Hearst and Leipsic kraters and thus from the indubitable (winged) Nikai 
who help to control the bulls on the Vienna krater (above, note 42) and the oinochoai in Athens 
(ieekule, p, 5) and Leningrad (4.B8.C., pl. 61, 8). 

*° Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, p. 22, pl. 7. 

*6 It does not seem likely that the Mannheim vase can have been directly inspired by the 
stamnos, for the context of our vase suggests that it and the associated pottery had been broken 
and thrown aside by the end of the fifth century. 

47 7.G., I?, 84, which deals with the regulation in 421/0 of the Hephaisteia, speaks of the first 
three ; Harpokration, s. v. Aaprds, and Suidas, s. v. Aaprados, quote Polemon for the existence of the 
same three; on the other hand the Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes, 57, 43 refers to races in honour 
of Prometheus, Hephaistos and Pan; so does Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, p. 228, s.v. yupvaciapxor. 
Photius, s. v. Aawrds, mentions only Pan and Prometheus. This discrepancy among the later authori- 
ties points to the absence of clear evidence in antiquity but the testimony of J. G., I’, 84 is unim- 
peachable for the Panathenaia, Prometheia and Hephaisteia, and so is Herodotus, VI, 105 for the 
race in honour of Pan. The latter passage, however, is no proof that the ceremony had not lapsed 
by the end of the fifth century, and one may doubt whether it was ever of great importance. As 
for the other known torch-races, that at the Bendideia was a mounted race, at least at the time of 
its introduction in 427 B. C. (Plato, Republic, I, 328 a) ; the evidence for such races at the Hermeia, 
Theseia and Epitaphia is considerably later than the fifth century. The two oinochoai figured by 
van Hoorn, pl. 5, Nos. 4 and 6, may be evidence for a torch-race at the Anthesteria, but, if so, note 
that the race was of the second type described by van Hoorn (Joc. cit., p. 8), in which the starting 
and finishing points were stelai; it will be seen that the race on our vase belonged to the other, 
earlier class. 

48 Hermes, VII, pp. 440 ff. 

49 Pausanias, I, 30, 2: "By ’Axa8nuia dé éore Lpopnfews Bwpds, kai Oéovow am’ aitod mpos rv modw 
€xovres KaLopevas vier tes 

Hermias on Plato, Phaedrus, 23le: ‘O 8pdpos 6 pakpos Tots Ilavabyvators ard rod} Bwpod Tob 
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in venerability save by the one on the Acropolis; °° in view of the suggestion that on 
our vase the tree is to be dissociated from the herm and connected with the reverse, 
one is tempted to think of the tree not as a general indication of a country setting, 
but as showing that the subordinate picture represents a specific moment at the outset 
of the race. 

Vase-paintings ** and literary sources * show that the race ended with the kin- 
dling of an altar. On the main scene of our vase the altar is already alight, and here 
as on other vases mentioned above ™ the torches carried by the attendant youths sug- 
gest that the ceremony is taking place by night. It does not seem over-fanciful tf 
suppose that the sacrifice was in fact celebrated on the same night as the torch-race,” 
and at the altar which had been the goal, and that the fire on it was kept burning until 
the time of the ceremony. Korte suggested that a different altar served as the 
finishing point for each race; the altar of Athena on the Acropolis for the Pana- 
thenaia, one before the Hephaisteion for the Hephaisteia, and an unknown one for 
the Prometheia. Unfortunately the detail in our main scene is insufficient to determine 
its exact location; the herm at the right of the picture is the only guide, and its possible 
interpretations are embarrassingly plentiful. Its presence may have no topographical 
significance and may be due to the well-known connection of Hermes with athletics,” 
or it may indicate any one of a number of places.” 


"Epwros éyivero: évreibev yap aydpevor of EpyBor ras Aaprddas COeov, Kail TOO vKaVTOs TH Aapaade % Twupa 
TOV THS OEeds lepdv epymtero. 

Cf. Plutarch, Solon, 1: Aéyerar 8é Kat Tleciotpatos épactns Xdppov yevéobar kai TO adyaApa Tod 
"Epwros év “Axadnuia xafiepioat, Grov TO rip dvarrovew of Thy iepiv Aaprdda Siab€ovtes. 

Pausanias, I, 30, 1: po 8& rijs cioddov ris és *Axadnpiav éott Bopos “Epwros éxwv éxlypaypa os 
Xdppos ’APnvaiwy mporos “Epwrt dvabein. 

See Deubner, p. 211 for a possible explanation of the apparent discrepancy. 

°° Pausanias, I, 30, 2 (in the course of his account of the Academy): kal durév éorw datas, 
Sevrepov todTo Aeyouevov pavivac; cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 1005: dad’ eis *Axadyeay KaTLwv U0 Tals 
popias dmrobpece. 

*? E. g. a bell-krater in Aachen, A.R.V., p. 853; one in London, A.R.V., p. 847, No. 1, and 
the pelike figured in A.B.C., pl. 63. 

** Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes, 57, 43: of épnBor card Sia8oyhv tpéxovres iyrrovro Tov Bopov 
kal 6 mpatos dwas évika Kal  TovTov pvdAy: also the scholiast on Plato, Phaedrus, 231 e, quoted above, 
note 49. 

°’ The Hearst and Vienna bell-kraters. 

** The single racing torch which appears on our vase, the Leipsic bell-krater (van Hoorn, pl. 
4, 2) and the Mannheim kalyx-krater (Anz., 1935, pp. 37-38, fig. 2) is surely to be thought of 
as the one with which the victory was gained, but it would be overbold to imagine that the fact 


that this torch is still alight implies that only the briefest interval can have separated the sacrifice 
from the race; symbolism has its limits. 
»® Jahrbuch, 7, 1892, p. 152. 


°° See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. 5, references on pp. 70-71, and Preller-Robert, 
Griechische Mythologie, I*, pp. 415-417. 


*" Plato, Hipparchos, 228 shows that the herms of Hipparchos were dotted around the country- 
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There is, however, one piece of evidence which may provide a solution. In the 
first half of the fourth century the tribe whose team was victorious in the torch-race 
at the Panathenaia received a bull.* We have already commented on the significance 
of the headgear worn by the youths who escort the bulls on the Leipzig, Hearst and 
Vienna vases.” The indisputable Nike on the Vienna vase makes it plausible that 
each of the groups of youths represented on the three kraters and on the Agora 
stamnos is a team which has been successful in a torch-race and is now bringing 
triumphantly to sacrifice the bull which has been gained by its united endeavors. 
Nothing is known of the prizes for such races at other festivals, but one may doubt 
whether the provision made on other occasions rivalled the lavishness of the Pana- 
thenaia. This argument is not conclusive and it must also be admitted that the prize 
list is later than most if not all of this group of vases; even so, the balance of the 
evidence appears to favour the interpretation of our scene as a moment in the 
Panathenaia.” 

PETER E. CorBETT 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
ATHENS 


side; Thucydides, 6, 27, speaks of numerous herms about the city; there were herms in the Agora, 
“The Herms ” par excellence (Xenophon, ‘Immapyixés, III, 2), ad ris mouxidgs Kat tis Baoéws orods 
(Harpokration, s. v. “Epyai) and so not far from the Hephaisteion ; there was also “Eppijs mporvAatos 
(Pausanias, I, 22, 8) at the entry to the Acropolis, though the exact form of this work has been 
disputed. 

68 7.G., 112, 2311, 76. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, pp. 103-4, showed that this line, like 
the succeeding, referred to the torch-race. 

59 On the Hearst krater a youth in the background is marked off from the others by the fact 
that though he too wears his best himation he lacks the spiked headdress; he is simply an admiring 
spectator, his arms outspread in wonder, and naturally does not have the insignia of a competitor. 

60 On the obverse of the Hearst bell-krater and above the group around the bull which occupies 
the foreground are the upper parts of a youth and an altar. The convention of obscuring the lower 
part of a figure is sometimes used in vase-painting to indicate a hilly or rocky setting; cf. Pan and 
Eros on a calyx-krater in Palermo, FR., pl. 59, and two satyrs on the reverse of the Pronomos vase, 
ibid., pl. 145. The representation on the Hearst krater is perhaps more appropriate to the rocky 
eminence of the Acropolis than to the milder slopes of the Kolonos Agoraios. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Sir John Beazley asks us to make it clear that the attribution of the red-figured 
fragments mentioned on p. 224 above to the Eucharides and Leningrad painters was 
confirmed by Beazley but proposed by Corbett. 


In Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, p. 218, B. D. Meritt printed a Christian text from 
Vernon’s manuscript which refers to a tower rebuilt by the Emperor Constantine. 
G. A. Stamires, who has also studied the text and compared it with Vernon’s copy, 
suggests that no corrections should be made in the transcript from Vernon’s notes, 
since the words were spelled on the stone as they were pronounced. In line 2, how- 
ever, he observes that Vernon recorded BACHAEOC, and he interprets the kappa 
following as an abbreviation for kat (as often in the later inscriptions). This leaves 
dovroxparopos as the correct spelling in lines 2-3. For line 4 Stamires suggests 
pvharé rov, d€o707(a), a popular version of the normal dvAarre adrév, Séa7ora in the 
clerical phraseology of the Eastern Church. 
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2. Same, After Removal of Cover: Pyxis 
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Cover Slab in Place 


3. Same, Amphora in Place 
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2. Red-Figured Bell-Krater: Reverse and Handle Ornament 
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3. Red-Figured Bell-Krater: Apollo and Hermes 
(Less than half actual size) 
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(Actual size) 
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5. Red-Figured Stamnos: Torch-Race and Sacrifice 
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21. Red-Figured Pyxis 


28, 19, 81. Black-Glazed Ring-Handled Cup, Red-Figured Askos, 
Black-Glazed Ribbed Jug 
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Black-Glazed Thin-Walled Cup-Kotylat: Interiors 
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85, 96, 86. Semi-Glazed Kraters and Coarse Casserole 
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Terracotta Loom-Weights and Spindle Whorls 
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136. Unfinished Statuette: Herakles 
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This is a collection of forty-three articles, concerned for the most part with problems in Greek 
archaeology and history, written by his colleagues to honor the memory of the distinguished Field 
Director of the Agora Excavations. More than a quarter of the total number of articles deal with 
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In the decade which has passed since the publication of Volume I of THE ATHENIAN TRIBUTE 
LISTS new discoveries and new interpretations have necessitated a re-presentation of the epi- 
graphical texts and the testimonia which together constitute the evidence upon which the history 
of the Athenian Empire is based. The complete Greek texts both of the inscriptions and of the 
literary evidence are printed in Volume II; the principles of restoration in the lists of the tribute 
are set forth; additions and corrections to the Register, to: the Gazetteer, and to the Roster of 
Hellenotamiai, of Volume I are published; a convenient index to the amounts paid by the tributary 


cities is presented for the student’s convenience. Particular attention has been given to the decrees — 


which deal with imperial affairs. Together, Volumes I and II give the material upon which the 
narrative history of Volume III, now in press, is based. 
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The present volume is the first of a series dealing with the results of the excavations in ancient — 


Corinth’s Potters’ Quarter, the material from which covers a period extending from about 750 B.C. 
to about 325 B.C. The part of the work now published contains a description of the structural 
remains, the factories in which the manufacture of pottery and figurines was carried on at various 
periods, an important series of small shrines, a number of graves, and part of the west city wall 
of Corinth. It also contains a group of architectural pieces in stone, such as altars, offering tables 
and a series of stelai of a unique type. A large number of moulds for making terracotta figurines 
are here published; these illustrate stylistic trends from the early seventh century to the latter part 


of the fourth, and throw considerable light on the technical processes of figurine manufacture. The __ 

volume also includes the objects in bronze, iron, and glass, such as jewelry, weapons, parts of wae eel eR 
tools, household implements, etc. Taken together, the buildings and the mass of small finds from 
this site give a picture of a Greek industrial settlement of the archaic and early classical periods. 
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